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CHAPTER  3CXVI. 

The  Soar  of  Diitanl  ArtiUery. 

At  one  time  the  excellence  of  the  oystera 
near  Mount  Vernon  induced  the  master 
of  a  craft  to  anchor  his  boat  near  the  premises. 
Washington,  always  tolerant  to  the  working¬ 
man,  would  not  probably  have  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact,  had  not  the  turbulence  and 
insolence  of  captain  and  crew  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

A  man  of  force,  with  a  lively  sense  of  what 
belongs  to  meum  and  tewn,  scrupulously  exact 
in  his  own  relations,  rendering  to  every  man  his 


just  due,  Washington  poeseseed  likewise  the 
counter  dde  of  exact  justice  to  himself.  As 
he  invaded  no  man’s  rights,  no  man  must  in¬ 
vade  hia 

Mrs.  Washington  was  at  this  time  ill,  which 
added  to  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  these 
nnruly  men.  Washington  remonstrated,  but 
to  little  purpose,  and  at  length  podthrely  or¬ 
dered  them  to  leave,  which  order,  he  admits. 
“  they  were  not  inclined  to  obey  till  the  next 
morning.”  It  is  likely,  however,  they  abated 
their  unruly  noise,  or  thdr  ejection  would 
have  been  more  sununary  in  kind. 
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At  another  time  a  poacher,  vho  had  more 
than  once  disturbed  the  piantation  by  firing 
upon  the  premises,  attracted  by  the  abundance 
of  game  aiong  the  iniets  of  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion,  had  paddled  his  little 
skiff  into  a  small  creek,  screened  by  the  tall 
grass  and  reeds  of  the  shore,  and  there  awaited 
bis  prey.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  wilderness  was  open  to  the  man,  stocked 
with  game,  and  that  nothing  but  his  laziness 
or  insolence  induced  him  to  encroach  upon 
the  premises  of  a  private  gentleman.  He  had 
done  this  several  times  with  impunity,  and 
though  warned  to  desist,  continued  to  repeat 
the  offence. 

One  morning  while  Washington,  mounted 
as  usual,  was  inspecting  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  plantation,  he  was  more  than 
once  disturbed  by  the  report  of  a  musket — 
following  the  sound,  he  came  upon  the  little 
cove,  which  hid  the  intruder  and  his  boat. 
In  a  decided  manner  he  ordered  the  man  forth¬ 
with  to  take  himself  and  boat  somewhere  clap, 
where  there  would  be  less  hazard  of  doing 
mischief.  The  fellow,  so  far  from  obeying, 
grew  insolent,  and  levelled  his  gun  at  the 
speaker.  We  apprehend  the  young  planter 
was  upon  his  feet  far  quicker  than  we  can 
tell  the  story,  aud  seizing  the  man  by  the  col¬ 
lar  he  gave  him  such  a  shaking  as  Hercules 
might  have  given  the  Numcan  Lion,  so  that 
the  terrified  wretch  waS  glad  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape  with  no  worse  punishment  We  have 
heard  this  called  an  evidence  of  the  courage 
of  Washington — to  us  it  seems  merely  a  piece 
of  manly  energy,  such  as  an  ordinary  mau 
might  practice,  and  of  no  value  except  to 
show  that  be  was  a  full  man  at  all  times  and 
upon  all  occasions.  He  who  had  fronted  can¬ 
nons,  tomahawks,  and  showers  of  buliets,  to 
say  nothing  of  bears  and  wolves  and  cata¬ 
mounts— who  had  swam  rivers,  paddled  rafts, 
dug  trenchcs-^led  on  armies,  and  directed  re¬ 
treats,  would  not  attach  any  great  importance 
to  the  incident 

Washington  not  only  superintended  his 
plantation  with  the  ordinary  zeal  of  a  thrifty 
farmer,  but  we  find  him  attending  with  father¬ 
ly  kindness  to  the  negroes  when  sick,  visiting 
them  in  their  cabins,  and  removing  them  to 
better  quarters  when  oppressed  by  age  or  sick¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  progress, 
and  desirous  to  introduce  the  best  agricultu¬ 
ral  improvementk.  We  find  him  writing  to 
his  friend  Robert  Carey,  ordering  an  engine 


for  the  removal  of  stumps  ftrom  wild  land. 
He  says,  “  We  have  been  curiously  entertained 
of  late,  with  the  description  of  an  engine  con¬ 
structed,  I  believe,  in  Switzerland,  and  which 
has  undergone  some  improvements  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  taking  up  trees  by  the  roota  *  * 

*  *  The  cost  I  am  a  stranger  ta  Fifteen, 

twenty  and  twenty-five  guineas  have  been 
mentioned ;  but  the  price,  were  it  double  these 
sums,  1  should  totally  disregard,  provided  tbo 
engine  is  capable  of  performing  what  is  rela- 
of  it,  and  not  that  complicaied  nature,  which 
would  cause  it  to  be  easily  disordered,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  but  constructed  upon 
so  plain,  simple,  and  durable  a  plan,  that  the 
common  artificers  of  this  country  may  be  able 
to  repair  it,  if  any  accidents  should  happen.” 

A  practical  statement,  worthy  of  Cincinna- 
tus,  and  not  unbecoming  our  young  farmer, 
who  has  constructed  a  plough  from  his  “  own 
model,”  by  the  aid  of  “  Peter  my  Smith,”  and 
who  remembers  that  all  the  tinkering  which 
the  pro'posed  engine  may  require,  will  need  be 
furnished  by  the  same  unskillful  hands,  aided 
perhaps  by  his  own. 

The  planters  at  that  period  were  amongst 
the  most  independent  members  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  merchants  and  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  presented  a  collection  of  men  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  stamp.  Simple  in  their  lives,  hospitable, 
munificent,  their  wealth  preserved  them  from 
the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  less  favored 
class,  while  their  natural  feelings  of  sympathy 
were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  men  who  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  frontier  life,  and  whose  poverty 
was  the  consequence  of  war,  and  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  originated  in  its  bereavements  no  less 
than  its  outrages.  Hence  the  wealthier  class 
had  been  from  the  first  prompted  to  kindness 
and  good  will,  by  the  state  of  the  country, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  superior  intelli- 
gence,  no  less  than  that  indomitable  love  of 
freedom,  engendered  by  a  life  nearly  uncon¬ 
ventional,  as  compared  with  that  in  Eng¬ 
land,  rendered  them  alive  to  the  aggressions 
of  the  mother  country — and  quick  to  solve  the 
great  question  of  a  nationality.  In  this  they 
were  instinctively  seconded  by  the  common 
people,  who  having  battled  their  way  through 
savage  warfare,  the  inhospitalities  of  climate, 
and  the  pinchings  of  famine,  with  no  help  from 
”  home,”  as  England  continued  to  be  called, 
were  not  likely  to  see  any  justice  in  the  re¬ 
straints  laid  upon  their  commercial  or  mechan¬ 
ical  enterprise ;  far  less  could  they  see  the  pro- 
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priety  of  an j  tax  levied  by  a  Government  etrated  in  1776,  aaasort  of  riot — an  ont-break 
three  thonaand  miles  away,  in  which  their  of  popular  power,  withont  basis,  but  which 
claims  were  unadmitted  and  unknown,  and  in  produced  unexpected  results.  So  far  from 
the  share  of  which  they  had  no  voice.  this  being  the  true  statement  of  the  case,  all 

In  all  these  years  Washington,  ostensibly  a  cotemporary  facts  go  to  show  that  the  feelings 
private  gentleman  and  a  Burgher,  was  not  un-  of  the  people  were  for  years  steadily  accumu- 
observaut  as  to  the  progress  of  opinion.  That  lating  in  thatdirection — their  habits  of  thought, 
be  helped,  as  every  good  citizen  will,  to  direct  their  contingencies  of  position,  their  growth 
this  opinion  to  worthy  and  legitimate  chan*  of  population,  their  increase  of  wealth,  firom 
nels,  is  also  evident  from  his  diai7  and  private  commerce,  agriculture  and  manufactures,  all 
letters.  Six  years  after  his  retirement  topri-  inclined  them  to  a  keen  perception  of  their 
vate  life,  we  find  him  expressing  himself  with  own  strength,  and  their  constituted  rights  as 
great  clearness  upon  the  subject  of  the  Stamp  members  of  the  body  politic  of  Great  Britain. 
Act,  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  and  royalist,  we  Every  year  developed  these  sentiments,  and 
infer,  residing  in  Loudon.  every  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 

“  The  Stamp  Act,  imposed  on  the  colonies  tish  Parliament,  served  to  deepen  them,  till  it 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  engrosses  was  morally  impossible  that  the  people  could 
the  conversation  of  the  speculative  part  of  the  tamely  endure,  what  they  felt  themselves  abun* 
colonists,  who  look  upon  this  unconstitutional  dantly  able  to  resist.  As  assuredly  as  the  gla- 
method  qf  taxation  axa  direful  attack  upon  that  lib-  cler,  fed  by  innumerable  mountain  streams, 
erties,  and  loudly  exclaim  against  the  violation.  V 

What  may  be  the  result  of  this,  and  some  oth-  ,  /  // 

cr  (I  think  I  may  odd  ill-judged)  measures, 

I  will  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but  this  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  advantage  ac- 

shori  of  the  expectations  of  the  ministry ;  for 

certain  it  is,  t/ia/  our  uikdt  substance  in  a  manner 

flows  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  whatever  contri-  jefe' 

buks  to  lessen  our  importatums  must  be  hurtful  te  ^ 

urics,  for  which  we  lavish  our  substance  in  Great 
Britain,  can  wdl  be  dispensed  with,  whilst  the  ne- 
cessaries  of  life  are  mostly  to  be  had  within  our 

This  is  the  language  of  a  statesman  no  less  '  ed  by  the 

than  of  a  sound  political  economist.  Franklin  dews  of 

was  doing  his  utmost  to  turn  the  attention  of  heaven 

the  people  to  frugal  and  simple  habits,  and  the  «^^^4MpHH|Ean(lthe  ascending 

impress  of  the  writings  of  Poor  Richard  was  .''<^•1.  ^  vapors  of  earth, 

felt  long  after  the  occasion  which  called  them  ^  length  exceed  its 

forth  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  well  it  would  ^  ^-a'  '  bounds,  and  by  one  vast 

1)6  for  people  and  country  could  public  opin-  plunge,  topple'  to  the  vale  below,  so  assuredly 

ion  be  once  more  turned  into  this  same  chan-  must  a  people,  filled  with  a  great  idea  burning 
nel,  whereby  our  own  resources  would  be  bet-  in  their  inward  souls  with  the  sense  of  a  God- 
ter  developed,  and  the  sense  of  a  noble  nation-  given  freedom,  atsomc  time  cast  themselves  in- 
ality  grow  upon  the  minds  of  both  Govern-  to  some  mighty  action,  whose  results  shall  elec- 
roent  and  people.  Certain  it  is,  the  only  safe-  trify  the  nations.  Such  was  the  state  of  Amer- 
guard  for  the  institutions  of  any  country  lies  ica  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
in  the  virtue  of  its  people.  Washington  is  growing  upon  the  hearts  ol 

We  dwell  the  longer  upon  these  points  be-  the  people  all  the  time  that  he  is  ostensibly 
cause  it  has  been  loo  much  the  custom  of  a  a  private  man,  living  simply  and  sharing  in 
class  of  shallow  writers  in  the  country  to  re-  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  hu 
gard  the  great  cri^s  of  our  revolution,  demon-  lot  is  cast.  The  chariot  is  duly  brought  to  th« 
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door  in  which  Madam,  or  Lady  Washington 
takes  her  airing — the  children  study  and 
scramble  over  the  hills  upon  horseback,  and 
the  stately  master  superintends  all  with  a 
wise,  observant,  and  provident  eye. 

He  writes  letters  to  the  principal  men  of  the 
country,  and  to  persons  of  mark  abroad,  using 
at  this  time  a  seal,  like  the  subjoined. 

Formerly  be  wore  at  his 
watch  chain  another  seal 
similar,  but  which  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  battle  at 
Fort  Duquesne  and  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Gen.  Braddock,  became  disengaged 
tiiereftom  and  was  lost  for  the  space  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  ploughed  up  and  returned 
to  the  Washington  family,  by  a  farmer  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ancient  site  of 
war.  The  two  seals  are  not  much  unlike,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  one  which  we  give  in  this  place 
is  more  ornamental  than  the  other,  which  is 


simply  the  autograph  of  the  great  man. 

Besides  this  seal  be  wore  a 
ring  upon  which  the  family 
crest  and  motto  were  en¬ 
graved,  and  which  was  occa¬ 
sionally  used  as  a  seal.  In 
a  larger  form,  these  were 
used  in  the  books  belonging  to  his  library,  and 


which  arc  now  familiar  to  the  visitor 
of  the  Patent  Office,  where  may  be 
1  found  books  and  MSS.  of  bis. 

The  motto  is  evidently  one  belong* 
ing  to  the  family  arms,  and  may 
bare  been  first  adopted  by  Joseph  Washington, 
the  translator  from  the  Latin,  of  Milton’s  de¬ 


fence  of  the  people  of  England  In  the  matter 
of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I.  To 
him  there  would  be  no  Jesuitical  meaning  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Exibit  Acta  Probat,  (the  end  jus¬ 
tifies  the  means),  meaning  simply  “  in  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  people  from  tyranny,  they  are 


justifled  in  punishing  the  tyrant.”  It  is  prob¬ 
able  to  the  mind  of  Washington  it  conveyed 
a  similar  idea,  “  It  is  lawful  to  rebel  when 
freedom  is  the  motive.” 

In  these  quiet  occupations  Washington  pas¬ 
sed  many  years  occasionally  visiting  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cities,  and  making  himself  useful  to 


the  people  in  many  ways.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  “  sag^  counsellor  and  friend,”  of  his 
neighbors  who  consulted  him  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment  to  themselves,  and  found  him  ever  ready 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  time  and  com¬ 
fort  to  advance  their  interest,^  good  neigh¬ 
bor  he  evidently  was. 
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Nor  was  he  disiaclined  to  advance  the  sim¬ 
ple,  harmless  merriment  of  the  people.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  him  making  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary.  It  has  a  touch  of  humor 
notwithstanding  its  homeliness.  The  great 
man  is  not  displeased,  however  his  taste  may 
have  been  exercised.  “  Feb  15th.  Went  to 
Alexandria  to  a  ball,  where  music  and  dancing 
were  the  principal  entertainment;  however, 
in  a  convenient  room  detached  for  the  purpose 
abounded  great  plenty  of  bread  and  butter — 
some  biscuits,  with  tea  and  coffee,  which  the 
drinkers  could  not  distinguish  from  hot  water 
sweetened, — pocket-handkerchiefs  served  for 
table-cloths  and  napkins— and  no  apologies 
were  made  for  either.  I  shall  distinguish  this 
ball  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  brtad  and  but¬ 
ter  ball.'** 

This  sounds  as  if  the  good  man  had  made  his 
accustomed  entry,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  chat 
with  his  wife,  and  the  comments  and  epithets 
are  hcr’s  not  his.  The  pretty  woman  no  doubt 
found  much  to  amuse  her  on  the  oecasion. 
This  little  matter  affords  an  insight  to  the  fa¬ 
miliar,  obliging  manners  of  Washington.  Ue 
was  eminently  social  in  his  nature,  which  was 
crushed  only  in  the  light  of  great  duties.  He 
was  an  elegant  dancer,  and  I  have  heard  a  lady 
of  95,*  (who  at  that  age  retained  her  fine  in¬ 
tellect  in  its  full  power)  say,  that  Washington 


was  not  onl^  the  handsomest  man  she  ever 
saw,  but  the  man  of  all  others,  finished  and 
elegant  as  a  gentleman.  She  was  familiar  with 
the  officers  of  the  army  daring  the  revolution, 
both  French  and  English,  when  the  troops  were 
camped  three  years  in  succeasion  upon  her 
land,  and  Washington  was  her  daily  and  hon¬ 
ored  guest. 

She  remarked,  “  He  was  always  courteous, 
but  of  great  dignity,  grave,  but  kindly.” 

So  great  was  the  impression  made  by  Wash¬ 
ington  upon  his  cotemporaries — so  profound 
the  awe  which  his  grand  personality  inspired, 
that  the  world  has  been  loth  to  award  him  the 
possession  of  the  more  genial  affections.  This 
is  an  error,  for  innumerable  anecdotes  are 
floating  traditionally  in  proof  of  the  contrary. 
Even  children  felt  the  charm  of  his  presence, 
when  the  flrst  awe  had  subsided,  and  sat  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  his  fine  voice  and  varied  conversation 
as  if  held  by  some  beautiful  spell. 

At  one  time  when  the  great  man  had  been 
calling  upon  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  who  had  sat  in  quiet  attention,  was  di¬ 
rected  by  her  mother  to  open  the  door  as  he 
was  to  take  leave.  Washington  with  his  usual 
urbanity  turned  to  the  child  and  said, 

“  I  am  sorry,  my  little  one,  to  give  you  so 
much  trouble.” 

To  which  she  promptly  replied. 


*  tin.  Hotfor,  of  whom,  more  hereafter. 
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“I  onl7  wish,  sir,  it  was  to  let  jAi  in.” 

A  delicate  and  elegant  turn  most  certainly. 

Where  the  character  is  heroic,  we  do  not 
look  for  the  graces.  A  Bayard  is  remembered 
for  his  virtues,  and  not  for  his  courtiiness  mere* 
ly.  That  which  might  become  a  courtier  is 
misplaced  upon  the  patriot — If  we  must  have 
excess  in  any  way,  let  it  be  upon  the  side  of 
grandeur.  The  world  is  full  of  gentlemen, 
but  its  heroes  are  rare.  “  The  curled  darl¬ 
ings”  of  society  are  not  the  ones  to  inspire  it 
with  nobility  of  thought,  or  magnanimity  of 
life.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  prefer  the  simple 
gravity  of  our  Washington — a  stateliness,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  formality,  os  being  allied  to  that 
higher  type  of  manhood,  which  rejects  the 
grimace  and  the  coxcomb,  to  all  the  artificial 
graces  which  pertain  to  courtly  greatness. 
When  Louis  Le  Grand  said  “  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet,”  he  gave  his  own  admeasure¬ 
ment,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  be  seen  except  in  flowing  wig  and 
imperial  robes.  Washington  was  felt  to  be 
great  without  extraneous  appendages. 


CHAPTER  3UCVn. 

.  /final  Overthroui  of  the  Frenck. 

WASHDiOTON  retired  from  military  affairs  as 
we  have  seen,  the  seat  of  war  having  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field  of  his  accustomed  la¬ 
bors,  although  it  still  raged  at  the  North  and 
East  The  immediate  consequences  of  this 
contest  between  the  two  leading  powers  of 
Europe,  were  already  beginning  to  be  felt 
It  grew  evident  to  the  minds  of  observing 
statesmen,  that  the  relations  between  ruling 
governments  and  the'r  Colonies  were  by  no 
means  clearly  defined  to  cabinet  ministers. 
To  France,  Colonies  were  but  mediums  for  na¬ 
tional  activity  and  aggrndizement — her  pop¬ 
ulation  having  as  yet  no  ideas  of  constitution¬ 
al  freedom — while  England  by  a  grasping  cu¬ 
pidity  was  fast  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  a  Government  of  which  they  were 
proud  to  consider  themselves  the  offspring. 
England,  it  was  evident,  had  a  hard  lesson  to 
leant  The  Colonists  of  America  hod  brought 
with  them  so  many  ideas  native  to  the  British 
bom  subject,  so  much  blood  of  the  grim  north¬ 
ern  stamp,  that  much  caution  was  needful — 
some  temporizing — some  indulgence — somo 
generodty  even,  lest  the  old  hereditary  blood 
should  rebel. 


However,  the  world  was  in  need  of  a  great 
practical  lesson,  and  here,  this  side  the  water 
was  it  to  be  written  out.  It  was  to  learn  that 
a  change  of  place  did  not  alienate  the  rights 
of  the  subject ;  that  if  a  Government  assumed 
power  over  its  exiled  citizens,  the  fact  of  so 
doing,  the  so  claiming  those  os  her  own,  at 
once  was  a  guarantee  that  all  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  should  be  respected.  Colonian  re¬ 
lations  were  to  be  defined  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
nations,  to  the  well-being  of  man  wherever 
he  should  go,  and  to  the  wholesome  prompt¬ 
ing  of  all  kings,  and  mlers. 

Hitherto  the  Colonists  had  sided  with  the 
mother  country  because  they  dreaded  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  France,  but  os  the  power  of 
that  throne  was  already  on  the  decline  upon 
this  continent,  they  began  naturally  to  consid¬ 
er  their  own  prerogatives  as  British  born  sub- 
iects. 

As  we  review  the  state  of  the  Canadas  at 
this  juncture,  1759,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  with  its  inhabitants,  and  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  brave  Mountcalm  whose  hero¬ 
ic  efforts  did  not  abate  although  he  foresaw 
nothing  but  failure  from  the  insufiSciency  of 
his  supplies.  The  protracted  contest  had 
weakened  the  country,  and  was  fast  obliterat¬ 
ing  his  army.  At  the  most  he  could  rely  upon 
no  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  men, 
weakened  by  famine  and  ill-suppled  with  the 
munitions  of  war,  while  the  enemy  counted 
more  than  fifty  thousand  'well  appointed 
troops.  To  the  natural  questions  of  war  were 
superadded  to  the  American  mind  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  religious  faith,  by  which  every  man 
felt  that  the  contest  was  not  only  one  for  coun¬ 
try  but  altars  also.  Religion,  language,  ideas, 
all  plead  in  favor  of  England,  and  created  a 
steady  hostility  to  France. 

England  at  this  period  was  experiencing  a 
succession  of  triumphs  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Great  Pitt  at  the  head  of  affairs  seemed 
capable  of  magnetising  the  whole  4ktion. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  forecast  and  vigilance. 
Representing  in  himself  all  that  was  best  in  the 
English  character,  he  was  brave,  thought¬ 
ful,  impassioned.  He  gathered  up  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  post  not  that  he  might  cling  to  old 
precedents,  but  that  he  might  gain  wisdom  for 
future  guidance.  His  broad  statesmanlike 
view  was  heightened  by  the  fine  insight  of 
that  sense  of  justice  which  is  the  crowning  at¬ 
tribute  of  manhood.  He  sympathized  with 
America,  because  he  saw  that  the  glory  of  En- 
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gland  was  involved  in  her  snccess.  To  him 
tho  Colonist  was  not  an  alien.  The  Atlantic 
interposed  no  obstacle  to  his  inalienable  rights 
— he  saw  that  bj  a  judicious  policy,  the 
American  colonies,  this  brightest  gem  in  the 
crown  of  his  king  and  country,  might  be  re¬ 
tained — whiie,  by  severity  and  misruie  they 
would  be  irretrebably  lost.  Hence,  by  a  series 
of  generous  compromises,  he  restored  a  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  to  the  men  of  this  country, 
which  his  predecessors  had  so  unwisely  shaken. 

Montcalm  wearied,  but  still  a  host  in  him¬ 
self  for  indomitable  courage,  foresaw  the  ear¬ 
ly  loss  of  the  Canadas  to  the  French  crown, 
unless  measures  were  at  once  taken  for  its 
protection  by  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

Fort  Niagara  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
around  which  the  river  slides  in  its  downward 
passage  to  the  lower  lake.  Here  it  was  La 
Salle  bad  erected  a  rude  palisade,  and  the  po¬ 
sition  had  for  years  been  regarded  an  import¬ 
ant  one  as  commanding  the  western  lakes. 
The  Iroquois  country  was  here,  and  whoever 
controlled  this  portage,  might  molest  the 
whites  or  tamper  with  the  Indians  without  the 
hazard  of  punishment.  Early  in  July,  Gen. 
Prideauz,  with  a  larg^  body  of  troops,  left 
Oswego  to  invest  Fort  Niagara.  He  was 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  his  no¬ 
ble  Mohawks,  who  felt  a  natural  pride  in  the 
man  who  had  adopted  somewhat  of  their  own 
mode  of  life,  and  taken  a  wife  from  one  of 
the  daughters  of  their  own  lordly  chiefs. 

Early  in  the  seige,  Gen.  Prideaux  was  killed 
while  inspecting  the  trenches,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  vigorously  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson.  Hearing  that  the  fortress  was 
about  being  relieved  by  the  approach  of  D’  Au- 
bry  with  twelve  hundred  men  drawn  from  the 
frontier  forts,  together  with  large  numbers  of 
Indian  allies,  Johnson,  who  liked  better  the 
warfare  of  the  woods,  or  what  is  called  “  bush 
fighting,”  than  the  slow  process  of  a  seige,  (in 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  skilled, 
while  in  the  former  he  was  as  accomplished  as 
his  Mohawk  allies)  determined  to  interrupt  the 
approach  of  the  foe. 

Accordingly,  having  devolved  the  action  of 
the  seige  upon  one  of  his  subalterns,  he 
headed  himself  the  march.  D’  Anbry  was  not 
prepared  for  this  movement,  and  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  suddenly  encountered  each  other  just 
above  the  mighty  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  Mo¬ 
hawks,  those  true  gentlemen  of  the  woods. 


made  as  usual  their  signal  of  parley  to  their 
Brothers  of  the  French  interest,  which  was 
only  answered  by  the  war  whoop  of  the  enemy. 
Instantly  the  cry  was  returned  by  the  Mo¬ 
hawks,  who  rushed  with  the  force  of  a  torrent 
upon  their  adversaries.  It  was  a  sublime 
spectacle,  that  battle  within  the  roar  of  the 
cataract — the  unceasing  thunders  of  Niagara 
commingling  with  the  roar  of  artillery,  and 
the  war-whoop  of  the  savage. 

The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  till  men 
ceased  to  contend  from  absolute  losa  of 
strength,  without  any  diminution  of  their 
animosity.  At  length  the  French  were  total¬ 
ly  routed  with  great  loss.  The  next  day  Fort 
Niagara  surrendered  to  the  trumpet  call  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  its  garrison  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 
Thus  was  the  key  to  the  lakes  secured,  which 
together  with  Fort  Du  Qnesne,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  promised  to  entirely  up¬ 
root  the  claims  of  France  to  our  western  ter¬ 
ritory.  Montcalm  grew  alarmed  for  the  fate 
of  the  Canadas,  and  De  Levi  at  once  was  de¬ 
tailed  from  Quebec  to  Oswegatchie,  (Ogdens- 
burg)  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence. 

Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  upon  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  Gen.  Abercrombie  had  made  on 
unsuccessful  attack  the  year  before,  surren¬ 
dered  this  year  to  the  better  concocted  meas¬ 
ures  of  Lord  Amherst.  But  Montcalm  was 
no  longer  there  with  his  fruitful  expedients, 
and  the  garrison  numbered  little  more  than 
four  hundred  men,  worn  by  fatigue  and  fa¬ 
mine.  Had  the  luxurious  court  of  France, 
now  revelling  in  splendor,  the  abode  of  waste 
and  sensuality,  expended  but  a  moity  of  its 
foolish  extravagance  upon  the  brave  suffering 
soldiers  of  Canada,  the  fate  of  the  provinces 
migh  have  been  averted. 

July  of  1759  was  thus  signalised  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  three  important  points  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  arms,  and  more  might  have  been  acech^ 
plished  but  for  the  slowness  or  incapacity  of 
Lord  Amherst,  who  spent  his  time  in  repair¬ 
ing  old  dilapidated  poets  when  he  should  have 
pushed  on  to  the  conquest  of  Montcalm  and 
Quebec.  By  thus  doing  he  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  rally  at  the  Isle-aux-Noix,  where  they 
strongly  entrenched  themselves. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  redaction  of 
Canada  was  an  achievement  not  long  to  be 
delayed.  Had  Amherst  pushed  his  advanta¬ 
ges  he  might  have  been  able  to  aid  Wolf  in  his 
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tuovementa  at  the  north  east.  This  intrepid 
young  officer  bad  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Louisburg  with  eight  thousand  eficctive 
men,  and  debarked  his  troops  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below 
Quebec. 

This  city  occupies  a  promontory  at  the 
juncture  of  the  St.  Charles  river  with  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  harbor  is  fine  and  com¬ 
modious,  and  even  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  art  had  contributed  greatly  to 
aid  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place  as  a 
commanding  military  position.  It  had  now 
become  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  French  power 
in  America,  whose  vaulting  ambition  but  a 
few  years  ago  had  sought  to  grasp  the  whole 
north  and  west,  and  was  now  narrowed  down 
to  this  city  and  its  adjacent  country.  The 


brave  Montcalm,  undaunted  by  reverses,  saw 
the  lessening  circle  of  power  with  the  natural, 
regret  of  a  man,  proud  of  his  country  and  de¬ 
voted  to  its  service.  He  resolved  to  defend 
his  position  manfully,  as  a  soldier  will,  what¬ 
ever  the  odds  against  him,  and  if  he  must  die, 
to  fall  decently,  like  Csesar,  draped  in  the  in¬ 
signia  of  a  true  manhood. 

Very  soon  Wolfe  had  erected  batteries  on 
the  west  point  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  at 
Point  Levi  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Lawrence, 
within  artillery  range  of  the  devoted  city. 
The  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed  amongst  the 
men — Montcalm  having  sent  a  number  of  fire¬ 
ships  down  the  stream  to  destroy  the  English 
navy — the  dauntless  British  tars  fearlessly 
boarded  them  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm, 
and  towed  them  aside,  where  they  were  suf- 
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fered  to  explode  without  doing  any  harm.  The 
young  commander  was  seconded  by  a  group 
of  youthful  heroes  who  were  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Wolfe  crossed  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  far 
from  the  magnificent  falls  of  Montmorency. 
Thus  on  this  month  of  July  two  battles  were  to 
be  fought  within  the  roar  two  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  cataracts  in  the  world,  that  of  Nia¬ 
gara,  and  this  of  Montmorency. 

The  position  chosen  by  Wolfe  seems  to  have 
been  ill-judged — the  wary  Montcalm  had  al¬ 
ready  secured  the  two  fords  of  this  narrow 


stream,  with  its  nearly  inaccessible  banks, 
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npon  the  sammlt  of  which  bristled  the  firs  of  best  concocted  plans  fail  by  the  rashness  of 
that  savage  climate.  Little  could  be  done  for  others.  Several  boats  ran  aground  in  shallow 
several  days  except  to  fortify  the  spot  and  water,  where  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the 
reconnoitre.  Wolfe,  with  two  sloops  of  war,  vigilant  fire  of  the  enemy.  At  length  thir- 
availing  himself  of  a  favoring  wind  and  tide,  teen  companies  were  landed,  and  maddened 
ascended  the  river  and  passed  the  Quebec  by  the  destruction  about  them  they  rushed 
guns  unharmed.  He  noted  with  great  care  without  order  upon  the  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
the  shores  and  inlets,  and  was  filled  with  admi-  They  were  met  by  a  sheet  of  flame  which  left 
ration  at  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  site  in  a  their  ranks  thinned  and  scattered.  Reinforced 
military  point  of  view.  The  promontory  upon  at  last  by  the  brigade  of  Monckton,  which 
which  the  city  stood  was  swept  upon  three  effected  a  landing  from  Point  Levi,  they  were 
sides  by  the  waters  of  the  St  Charles  and  St  able  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  with  considera- 
Lawrence,  which  spread  below  into  a  broad  ble  loss  upon  both  sides.  But  the  day  was 
beautiful  basin.  The  land  rose  almost  per-  evidently  lost  A  heavy  storm  came  on — the 
pcndicularly  from  the  water’s  edge,  present-  tide  was  near  its  turn,  and  the  light  so  nearly 
ing  a  solid  wall  of  jagged  rock,  sometimes  spent  that  Wolfe  was  unwillingly  compelled 
smooth  as  if  split  by  the  hands  of  an  artificer,  to  order  the  signal  of  retreat,  and  the  troops 
The  tongue  which  united  it  to  the  main  land  recrossed  the  river  after  a  loss  of  four  hun- 
was  a  broad  level  plain,  known  as  the  dred  men. 

“  Heights  of  Abraham.”  Here  was  foothold  Not  long  after  this  failure  at  Montmorency 
and  ample  room — but  how  was  it  to  be  se-  new  hope  was  infused  into  the  English  army 
cured  T  by  the  report  of  the  capture  of  Niagara,  Ticon- 

At  length  Wolfe,  impatient  of  inaction,  re-  deroga  and  Crown  Point,  which  would  not 
solved  upon  an  attack  below  the  Falls  of  fail  to  dishearten  the  French  commander  in 
Montmorency.  A  detachment  was  to  cross  proportion  as  it  enspirited  the  English.  But 
the  stream  at  low  tide  and  storm  the  redoubt  Wolfe  felt  hig  discomfiture  most  deeply.  He 
at  the  ford,  while  others  from  Point  Levi  was  young  and  sensitive — he  was  the  personal* 
were  to  second  their  movements  by  crossing  friend  of  Pitt,  who  had  greatly  depended  upon 
in  boats.  Wolfe  directed  the  enterprise  with  his  ability  and  soldier-like  qualities.  He 
a  clear  calm  aspect,  from  his  station  at  Point  wrote  desponding  letters  to  the  great  man,  in 
Levi,  but  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  which  he  submitted  himself  to  a  Court  mar- 
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tial,  and  M  greatly  did  the  disaster  wear  upon 
him  that  for  a  month  he  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  by  fever  and  dysentery.  There 
is  nothing  like  mental  disquiet  to  invito  the 
approach  of  disease  to  the  body. 

It  was  now  September,  and  the  redoubt  at 
Montmorency  having  been  destroyed  and  aban¬ 
doned,  the  troops  were  confined  at  the  Isle  of 
Orleans  and  Point  Levi,  upon  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  shore.  Wolfe,  still  Buffering  from  fever, 
was  resolved  to  retrieve  bis  lost  laurels.  In  a 
council  of  war  it  was  determined  to  attempt  a 
landing  at  a  point  which  had  been  carefully 
noted  by  the  commander  at  the  time  of  his 
reconnoitering  expedition  in  the  sloop  of  war, 
as  before  stated.  This  place  was  known  then 
os  Cape  Diamond,  and  the  precise  spot  of 
landing  is  called  to  this  day  “  Wolfe’s  Ra¬ 
vine.” 

The  night  was  dark  when  the  gondolas  float¬ 
ed  down  with  the  tide  to  the  point  of  desti¬ 
nation.  Wolfe  worn  in  body  and  depressed 
in  mind,  yet  not  the  less  true  to  duty,  sat  in 
the  stern  of  the  forward  boat  reciting  in  a  low 
tone  stanzas  from  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Country 
>  Church  yard.  It  was  remembered  afterwards 
that  a  sweet  pathos  was  blent  in  the  manly 
voice  as  he  repeated. 

‘The  boHt  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  ell  that  beautjr,  all  that  wealth  ere  gave, 
A¥)ail  alike  the  inevUailile  hour, 

Hu  path  <gglorj/leadi  but  to  the  grate.” 

lie  went  forth  to  battle  bravely  with  the  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  death  before  his  eyes,  even  as  the 
king  of  Judah  sought  the  field  of  Gilboa  with 
the  words  of  the  dead  Samuel  resounding 
through  the  chambers  of  his  heart. 

Reaching  Cape  Diamond,  the  troops  one  by 
oae  debarked  in  the  little  ravine,  hidden  by  the 
overhanging  rocks,  and  all  round  deadened  by 
the  waves  that  floated  around  the  cliff.  The 
ascent  was  through  a  water  course,  now  dry, 
being  simply  a  natural  draining  of  the  earth 
above — it  was  intersected  by  ditches— the 
ground  broken  and  jagged  by  crumbling  earth 
and  stones,  and  so  narrow  that  no  more 
than  two  could  go  abreast.  Wolfe  was  the 
'  first  to  stand  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham — 
with  an  exalting  heart  he  foresaw,  as  he  near¬ 
ed  the  esplanade  that  he  should  redeem  his 
destiny.  He  was  followed  by  Col.  Howe,  (the 
brother  of  Lord  Howe,  who  perished  at 
Ticonderoga,)  who  with  his  infantry  and  High¬ 
landers  bad  climbed  the  ascent,  followed  by 


the  hearty  sailors  dragging  one  piece  of  artil¬ 
lery  up  the  nearly  perpendicular  rocks. 

Calmly  upon  the  Height  stood  the  gallant 
Wolfe  forming  the  men  into  order  as  they 
emerged  from  the  defile.  Montcalm  could 
hardly  believe  his  own  senses  when  the  early 
light  disclosed  to  him  the  presence  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  foe,  which  had  surmounted  the  obstacles 
of  defence  and  were  ready  toattack  their  least 
protected  point.  It  was  evident  the  fate  of 
Empire  was  to  be  decided  upon  this  narrow 
strip  of  land. 

Wolfe  advanced  in  good  military  order  and 
was  met  about  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  September,  by  Montcalm,  with  the  flour  of  • 
his  army  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  English 
General  bad  directed  his  men  to  put  doable 
balls  into  their  pieces  and  reserve  their  fire 
till  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  fought  finely  and  were  well  se¬ 
conded  by  the  people  of  the  city '  and  bush  - 
fighting  Indians.  As  Wolfe  led  on  the  van,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  wrist  at  the  first  onset — 
he  tied  his  handkerchief  around  it  and  press¬ 
ed  onward  inciting  his  men  by  word  and  ex¬ 
ample  also.  The  attack  now  was  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet — steady  and  unflinching.  A 
second  ball  pierced  the  thigh  of  the  leader — 
he  did  not  falter — victory  was  before  him — a 
third  told  with  a  mortal  force. 

“  Do  not  let  my  brave  men  see  me  fall  ”  he 
cried,  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  an  ofllcer, 
face-to  the  foe.  Thus  was  he  borne  to  the 
rear.  He  was  offered  the  soldier’s  last  comfort, 
a  flagon  of  water — “  It  does  not  need,”  he  re¬ 
plied  “  it  is  all  over  with  me.” 

A  Lieutenant  supported  the  head  of  the 
dying  hero  while  the  films  of  death  gathered 
upon  his  eyes — the  battle  still  raged— the  mist 
of  the  river  mingling  with  the  smoke  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  steaming  blood  of  the  battle 
field. 

“  They  run,  they  run,  see  them  run !”  cried 
a  soldier  at  hand.  The  words  called  bock  the 
departing  souL  “Who  runs?”  demanded 
Wolfe,  covetous  to  the  last  of  the  glory  of 
his  country. 

“  The  enemy.  Sir,  they  give  way  on  every 
side.” 

Wolfe  gave  the  final  commands  of  a  discreet 
soldier.  “  Order  Webb’s  regiment  down  to 
Charles’  river,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  by  the 
bridge,”  then  whispering  to  himself  “  I  die  in 
peace,”  the  brave  soul  departed  to  the  Great 
Review,  which  all  must  attend  soon  or  late, 
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Montcalm  also  received  his  death-shot  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Wolfe,  and  thas  the  two  noble 
foes  perished  the  same  day.  Montcalm  lin¬ 
gered  till  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  re¬ 
ceiving  devoutly  the  solemn  rites  of  his 
church.  His  last  act  was  to  write  a  letter  to 
General  Townsend,  upon  whom  the  English 
command  devolved  after  the  death  of  Wolfe, 
recommending  the  prisoners  to  the  humanity 
of  the  British  soldier.  When  told  his  end  was 
approaching,  he  replied  :  “  It  is  well — I 

shall  not  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.” 
t  The  conquest  of  the  city  was  hailed  with 
transports  of  joy  by  the  English,  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincials  no  less.  Songs  were  written  and  bal¬ 
lads  composed,  some  of  which  have  come  down 
to  our  own  day  commemorating  the  gallantry 
of  Wolfe  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and 


the  final  overthrow  of  “  Popery  and  France  ■  ’ 
in  America. 

The  garrison  surrendered  the  city  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1759— the  French  continued  an 
ineffective  posture  of  defence  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  when  the  Isle  Aux  Noix  and  Montre¬ 
al  surrendered  to  the  slow  but  certain  move¬ 
ments  of  Lord  Amherst,  who,  before  the  win¬ 
ter  set  in,  received  the  subjugation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Canadas. 

By  this  means  the  contest  between  these  two 
great  powers  in  America  was  bron^t  to  a 
close.  We  shall  now  see,  that  the  colonies 
freed  from  a  power  to  which  they  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  invincible  repugnance,  begin  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  growth  of  ideas  in  a  new  light,  and 
the  young  lion  is  already  beginning  to  stretch 
his  limbs  and  try  his  voice. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 

OR  A  msrroRY  of  the  workinos  of  American  pouticians  for  thirty  years,  *c. 


LETTER  LXXVni. 

Aboard  tba  Schooner  Two  PoUiea,  laiUn’  ronad  Cuba 
and  up  the  Gulf,  September,  1866. 

Dear  Gineral  Jaceson  :  (There,  what  an 
awful  mistake  I’ve  made  I  I  meant  dear  Gin- 
XRAi.  Pierce  ;  but  my  poor  old  brains  has  been 


rnnnin’  a  good  deal  to-day  on  that  old  and 
true  friend  of  mine,  Gineral  Jackson,  and  I 
spose  that  made  the  word  slip  off  my  pen  be¬ 
fore  I  thought  of  it) 

The  truth  is,  Gineral  Pierce,  I  don’t  feel 
satisfied  with  my  treatment,  to  be  left  here 
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alone  all  nimmer  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of 
this  fiUibuster  war,  Bailin’  about  in  these  hot 
climates,  where  we  light  our  pipes  by  the  sun 
without  matches,  and  exposin’  our  lives  all  the 
thne  ;  and  two  out  of  our  men  has  died  with 
the  jailer  fever,  and  not  a  soul  sent  out  to 
back  me  up  and  help  me  take  Cuba — not  a 
single  war-vessel,  nor  a  steamer,  nor  a  private 
flllibuster,  nor  even  so  much  as  Bill  Johnson 
on  a  pine  log  with  a  fowlin’  piece. 

What  did  you  expect  me  to  do  T  Was  I 
to  pitch  into  the  Mora  Castle  alone  T  The 
whole  English  fleet,  the  greatest  fleet  in  the 
world,  was  afraid  to  pitch  into  Cronstadt,  up 
there  in  the  Baltic.  The  Two  Pollies  is  brave 
and  sure  Are,  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  hardly  rea¬ 
sonable  to  match  her  alone  agin  the  Moro, 
though  I’ve  sometimes,  almost  swore  I  would 
do  it,  hit  or  miss,  getting  so  out  of  patience 
*waitin’  all  summer  for*  reinforcements.  And 
immetimes I’d  have  areal  time  thinkin’  of  Gin- 
eral  Jackson,  and  saying  to  myself,  if  Old 
Hickory  was  only  at  the  helm — ^I  don’t  mean 
the  helm  of  the  Two  Pollies,  but  the  helm  of 
Government — I  guess  things  wouldn’t  go  on 
at  this  rate.  There  wouldn’t  be  no  backin’ 
and  fillin’  then;  it  would  be  plain  sailin’, 
straight  ahead,  and  every  body  would  know 
where  they  was  goin’  to  fetch  up.  If  Old  Hic¬ 
kory  put  bis  foot  down  on  fifty-four  forty,  it 
would  be  there,  and  yon  needn’t  look  for  it  on 
forty-nine.  If  the  Spanish  folks  had  a  took 
the  Black  Warrior  steamer  nndcr  his  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  he  had  demanded  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  damages  and  wipe 
out  the  insult,  the  money  would  have  to  be 
planked  right  down  on  the  nail,  or  the  hair 
would  fly  somewhere.  And  if  be  had  fairly 
made  up  his  mind,  as  our  Congress  did  at  Os- 
tend  and  Ax-la-Shapple,  that  Cuba  was  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  our  Government  as  ary  one  of  the 
States,  and  that  we  couldn’t  get  along  without 
it,  and  therefore,  “  by  every  law,  human  and 
divine,  we  had  the  right  to  take  it  if  W’e  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power,”  the  whole  business  would 
a  been  done  in  three  weeks,  and  Cuba  marked 
down  on  the  map  of  the  United  States.  But 
a  backin’  and  fillin’  and  wrigglin’  policy  never 
will  fetch  any  thing  about ;  and  I  don’t  raily 
believe  we  are  so  near  having  Cuba  now  as  wc 
was  six  months  ago. 

If  Mr.  Buchanan  had  only  been  at  home,  I 
know  he  wouldn’t  have  left  the  whole  business 
on  my  hands  alone  so  long  without  sending 
me  help  ;  but  you  have  kept  his  hands  tied 
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all  this  time  in  London^  so  he  couldn’t  do  no¬ 
thin’.  And  poor  Mr.  Mason,  he’s  been  sick  at 
Paris,  and  he  couldn’t  do  nothin’.  And  Mr. 
Souley  has  had  so  many  other  fish  to  fry,  he 
wouldn’t  do  nothin’.  And  as  for  Sanders  and 
Sickles,  I  hear  they  have  gone  off  to  Russia,  to 
see  about  setting  up  a  new  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  there,  or  else  annexin’  Russia  to  the  United 
States.  They  say  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  Russia  shouldn’t  belong  to  us, 
there  is  such  a  good  chance  tc  run  a  telegraph 
wire  across  Beering’s  Straits.  So  there  wasn’t 
nobody  left  to  back  me  up  in  this  Cuba  busi¬ 
ness  but  you  and  the  Cabinet.  And  how  have 
you  and  they  done  itT  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
how  have  you  done  it  ?  I  must  speak  plain, 
fur  I  have  had  my  feelings  a  good  many  times 
badly  worked  up.  I  hope  there  hasn’t  been 
any  treachery  in  your  Cabinet,  and  no  pullin’ 
the  rope  over  the  roof  of  the  house  at  both 
enda  Bnt  things  has  looked  very  dark  and 
foggy  to  me  sometimes.  Ton  haint  sent  me 
no  despatches,  and  I’ve  had  to  keep  the  run 
of  things  by  the  newspapers  that  I  picked  up 
here  and  there  from  vessels  goin’  back  and 
forth.  And  when  I  see  Commodore  McCauley 
was  coming  out  with  a  “  force”  sufficient  to 
blow  every  Spani.sh  cruiser  to  thunder,  and 
knock  the  Moro  into  a  cocked  hat,  we  had  a 
jolly  time  aboard  the  Two  Pollies,  1  tell  ye. 
Wc  threw  up  our  hats  and  hoorah’d  about  an 
hour  right  out  strait. 

Wal,  arter  a  week  or  two,  when  we 
got  most  tired  of  waitin’,  the  fleet  come  along. 
I  bore  up  under  the  Commodore’s  lea  and 
hailed  him,  and  asked  him  where  the  two  Pol¬ 
lies  should  hitch  on.  As  soon  as  he  sec  it  was 
me  he  was  very  polite  ;  but  he  said  the  Two 
Pollies  better  keep  dark  and  lay  low  a  little 
while  till  he  went  into  Havana  and  reconnoit- 
ered  round,  and  then  he  should  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  So  we  waited  patiently  a  week 
or  two  longer ;  and  then  I  hailed  a  Penobscot 
sloop,  Capt.  Gilman,  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
bad  been  into  Havana  with  a  load  of  lumber 
and  was  hpmew'ard  bound  with  a  little  cargo 
of  molasses  and  sugar. 

Says  I,  “Gilman,  did  you  see.  anything  of 
Commodore  McCauley  ?” 

“  See  him  ?  Yes,  I  see  him  every  day.” 

“  Wal,  what’s  he  about  all  this  time?  Has 
he  took  the  Moro,  and  the  city,  and  the  wmr- 
vessels  without  giving  me  a  chance  ?” 

“  No,  I  dont  think  he  has  took  anything,”  said 
Gilman,  “  but  the  Capt.  Gineral  has  took  him,” ' 
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Wal,  it  wasn’t  a  great  while  before  something 
did  turn  up  that  carried  our  hopes  right  up 
to  the  tip-toD  ruDK  of  the  ladder.  After  scud- 
din’  about  a  few  weeks  to  keep  out  of  sight 
of  Commodore  McCauley,  for  I  had  serious 
suspicions  of  him,  I  come  back  again  along  the 
northern  side  of  Cuba  to  see  if  I  could  pick  op 
any  more  news.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
a  Kennebec  brig  soon  came  along,  homeward 
bound.  I  hailed  her,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Cap¬ 
tain  came  on  deck,  I  see  at  once  it  was  Capt. 
Drummond,  a  first-rate  prying  feller,  and  I 
knew  in  a  moment  if  he  had  been  in  Cuba  a 
week  he  would  know  every  thing  that  was 
going  on  upon  the  island.  So  I  asked  him  to 
back  his  main  topsail,  and  I’d  come  aboard. 
We  went  into  the  cabin,  and  he  brought  on  a 
bottle  of  old  Jamaky.  We  arc  both  Maine- 
law  folks  at  home,  but  out  here  we  sometimes 
take  a  drop  to  keep  off  the  yaller  fever. 

“Now,  Capt.  Drummond,”  says,  I,  “how 
docs  things  stand  in  Cuba?  I  hear  Commo¬ 
dore  McCauley  has  turned  traitor  to  the  canse. 
Is  liberty  going  to  be  crushed  out  there  or 
not?  Or  is  there  any  chance  yet  for  them 
poor  fellers  that  have  been  trying  so  long  and 
so  har®k)  get  their  freedom?” 

“Any  chance,  my  dear  Major?”  says  he. 
“  Why,  the  chance  never  was  better ;  nor  half 
so  good  before.  The  whole  thing  is  cut  and 


My  dander  was  right  up,  I  tell  yc.  Says  I, 
“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  he  has  took  our  Com¬ 
modore  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Moro?  If  ho 
has  I’ll  go  right  in  with  the  Two  Pollies  and 
blow  the  old  thunder-jug  into  the  ocesm.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Gilman,  with  a  little  pnek- 
ery  laff  creeping  round  his  eyes  and  mouth  ; 
“  he’s  only  took  the  Commodore  into  bis  great 
fine  carriage,  and  I  see  them  most  every  day 
riding  about  together,  cheek  by  jowl,  and 
having  a  jolly  time  of  it-” 

“  Thunder !”  says  I.  “  Then  somebody’s 
been  pulling  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  rope,  and 
T  won’t  lay  low  any  longer.” 

So  we  up  stakes  and  sot  sail  agin  on  onr 
own  hook,  keeping  an  eye  well  to  the  wind¬ 
ward.  I  felt  cross,  and  told  the  hands  to 
crack  on  all  sail.  I  meant  to  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  when  the  Commodore’s  fleet  come 
out  again,  for  I  didn’t  know  but  be  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  enforce  the  neutrality  laws, 
and  I  had  no  idea  of  being  ketebed  in  that 
trap.  I  felt  sure  there  was  a  screw  loose  some¬ 
where  in  the  Cabinet,  and  I  thought  if  I  could 
only  be  in  Washington  half  an  hour  I  could 
find  out  where  ’twas.  But,  as  things  was, 
there  was  no  other  way  for  me  but  to  take  the 
responsibility,  and,  if  I  couldn’t  take  Cuba, 
jest  hold  on.  to  the  slack  till  something  turned 
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dried,  and  almost  ready  to  blaze  ont  with  a 
brightness  that  will  enable  us  to  spear  fish  at 
midnight  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  Ken* 
nebec  to  the  Mississippi.” 

“  Good !  Give  us  your  hand,  old  boy,”  says 
I.  “  Now  prove  that  and  I’ll  be  your  humble 
servant  forever.” 

“Well,  it’s  true  as  preachin,”  says  he. 
“  Our  Government  has  got  a  first-rate  agent 
on  the  island,  overhauling  the  whole  business, 
to  see  that  everything  is  in  the  right  train,  so 
there  shan’t  be  no  mistake  and  no  chance  to 
miss  fire  again.  He  keeps  dark,  and  goes 
round  among  the  leading  patriots,  and  con¬ 
sults  about  the  whole  campaign.  After  he 
showed  his  dockyments  proving  that  he  was 
an  agent  from  our  Government,  they  didn’t 
keep  any  thing  back,  but  told  him  the  whole 
business,  how  the  patriots  were  all  ready  to 
set  up  a  free  government,  and  would  very 
soon  have  everything  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  told  him  they  had  sent  over  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  their  friends, 
the  exiled  patriots  in  the  United  States,  to 
purchase  such  things  as  they  might  need  in 
setting  up  their  free  government,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  steamers  and  other  vessels  were 
already  chartered  and  paid  for  to  bring  them 
over ;  and,  more  than  all  that,  if  they  should 
want  any  help,  there  was  a  great  Gineral 
stood  ready,  with  a  brave  little  army  all  en¬ 
listed,  to  come  right  over  and  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  That’s  the  way  the  thing  stands 
now. .  The  patriots  are  all  right,  and  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  secret  agent  has  been  round  and 
seen  that  they  are  all  right  And  now  the 
Government  at  Washington  is  going  to  look 
’tother  way,  over  the  left  shoulder,  while  the 
business  is  doing,  so  they  shan’t  see  anybody 
violating  the  neutrality  laws.” 

“  That’s  capital,”  says  I,  “  Captain  Drum¬ 
mond,  that’s  capital,  if  that  agent  is  all  right 
Who  is  he?” 

“  Oh,  he's  a  fine  fellow ;  he’s  got  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  dockyments  in  his  pocket  His 
name,  I  think,  is  Davis.  I  don’t  know  what 
Davis,  but  I  believe  he  is  from  Mississippi.” 

At  that  I  hopt  right  up  and  slapt  my  hands 
together  so  hard  that  Capt  Drummond  jumped 
half  way  across  the  cabin,  for  he  thought  I 
was  going  to  pitch  into  him ;  andBays  he, 
“  What  in  nature,  M^or  Downing,  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  f’ 

“Matter  enough,”  says  I.  “I  verily  be 
Here  that  agent  is  my  old  friend  Jeff  Davis, 


for  he’s  from  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
he’s  jest  the  boy  for  it.  Ho  was  out  in  Mexi- 
*  CO  with  ns,  and  was  clear  grit  If  Jeff  Davis 
is  in  Cuba,  the  thing  is  done,  and  no  mistake 
about  it” 

Upon  that  we  took  another  drop  of  Jamaky, 
and  Capt  Drummond  histed  sail,  and  I  went 
aboard  the  Two  Pollies  and  told  the  boys  they 
might  crack  on  and  hoorah  as  loud  as  they’d 
a  mind  to,  for  the  business  was  all  right,  and 
the  egg  was  most  ready  to  be  hatched.  Final¬ 
ly,  I  felt  so  happy  I  told  all  hands  they  might 
have  a  holyday,  and  cut  on  and  do  jest  what 
they  liked.  And  they  had  a  jolly  time,  I  tell 
ye.  I  gave  them  an  extra  good  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  they  sung  songs  most  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  some  of  ’em  scoured  the  deck  by 
cutting  down  double  shuflSc.  They  sung 
“  Captain  Robb,”  Cousin  Sargent  Joel’s  favor¬ 
ite  song,  five  times,  in  the  tune  of  Yankee 
.  Doodle ;  and  every  one  aboard  that  could  sing 
Yankee  Doodle— soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
hosB-marincs — all  jined  in  and  roared  it  out 
well.  Cousin  Joel  declared  afterwards  that 
before  they  got  through  ho  saw  more  than  fif¬ 
ty  dolphins  shying  round  the  vessel  and  listen¬ 
ing.  If  you  haven’t  seen  that  song,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  it  is  rally  worth  your  readin’.  So  I 
think  I’ll  send  it  to  you,  and  here  ’tis : 

CAPTAIN  ROBB. 

Air — Fankte  Doodle. 

Sayi  Captain  Robb  to  Farmer  Cobb, 

“Your  farm  ia  very  fine,  air  ; 

Pleaae  give  me  up  your  title-deeda, 

I  claim  it  all  aa  mine,  air.” 

“  Pray,  bow  can  it  be  thine  f’’  aaya  Cobb, 

I’m  aure  I  nerer  aold  it ! 

Twas  left  me  by  my  father,  air,  * 

I  only  ought  to  bold  it.’’ 

"  Nay,  Cobb,  the  march  of  deatiny — 

’Tie  atrange  yon  can’t  pereeire  it— 

la  aure  to  make  it  mine  aome  day  ; 

I  solemnly  beliere  it.’’ 

“  But  bare  you  not  already  got 
More  land  than  you  oan  tlU,  air  f 

More  rocks  than  yon  can  erer  blaat, 

Mora  weeda  than  yon  can  kill,  airf’’ 

“  Ay,  Cobb,  bnt  something  whispers  m»— 

A  sort  of  inspiraUon— 

That  I're  a  rigU  to  every  brra 
Not  under  culUvatkm. 

I’m  of  the  ‘  Anglo-Saxon  raee,’ 

A  people  known  to  lame,  air ; 

But  yon,  what  right  have  yon  to  londf 
Who  ever  heard  yoor  name,  sir? 

“  I  deem  yon,  Cobb,  a  laxy  hint. 

Foot,  trodden  down,  and  blia^  sir  | 
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Or,  sat*  u  I  Rm  Captain  Robb, 

Will  I  blow  ont  yonr  brains,  air !’’ 

Poor  Cobb  can  only  grind  bia  teeth 
And  gnrnmble  proteatationa. 

That  might  ahonld  be  the  mle  of  rtpiU 
Among  enligUened  natioiu. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  I  mast  come  to  the 
bitter  end  of  mj  despatches,  and  bitter  enough 
it  is.  This  basiness  needs  some  explanation 
between  you  and  me ;  and  the  sooner  I  git  it 
the  better.  That  glorioas  day  aboard  the  Two 
Pollies  we  was  all  swimmin’  in  happiness 
mast-head  high.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
when  we  got  the  next  batch  of  news  fh>m 
home,  we  was  like  bein’  all  down  in  the  dark 
hold  of  the  Teasel  wallowing  in  bilge-arater. 
Thunder  and  black  snakes!  if  ewer  I  could 
swear,  it  was  then.  That  Davis  had  tamed 
out  to  be  a  very  different  chap  from  my  old 
flriend  Jeff,  and  somehow  or  other  everything 
had  gone  wrong-end  foremost  The  Cnhaa 
patriot  cause  was  all  smashed  up ;  their  half 


And  If  I  take  yonr  naeleM  land 
You  ought  to  think  it  kind,  sir  T 
And,  with  my  seientiBe  skill, 

I  set  it  down  as  true,  sir, 

Tliat  I  can  gather  from  the  fann 
Full  tarice  as  much  as  you,  sir. 

“  To  be  explicit ;  ’TIs  an  age 
or  freedom  and  progression  ; 

No  longer,  dog-in-manger  like. 

Can  you  retain  possession. 

The  iarm  long  since  yon  forfeited, 

.  liecanse  yon  failed  to  till  it ; 

To  me  it  clearly  now  belongs, 
Simply  because — I  teill  U. 

"  My  logic  if  yon  disapprore 
Or  fail  of  comprehending. 

Or  do  not  feel  conrinced  that  I 
Yonr  welfore  am  attending, 
rve  plenty  more  of  argungpnts 
To  which  I  can  resort,  air ; 
Six-shooters,  rifles,  bowie-knires 
Will  indicate  the  aort,  sir. 

'*  So  prithee,  Cobb,  take  my  adriee, 
)Uk»  ever  ronr  domains,  sir : 
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million  of  dollars  was  all  scattered  to  the 
winds ;  Gineral  Quitman  had  backed  out,  and 
Government  was  seizing  steamers  and  vessels 
all  along  the  coast  and  making  them  suffer 
the  delay  and  expense  of  lawsuits  to  prove 
that  they  had  no  notion  of  going  to  Cuba. 
And,  more  than  all  this,  some  of  the  best  pa¬ 
triots  in  Cuba,  men  who  had  opened  their 
whole  heart  to  Davis,  men  worthy  enough  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States  or  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Two  Pollies,  had  been  arrested  in 
Cuba  and  executed  like  dogs.  Now,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  where  has  the  blood  of  them  patriots 
left  the  heaviest  marks?  Is  it  in  Havana,  New 
York,  or  Washington?  But  how  could  all 
this  terrible  change  come  about  ?  Was  there 
any  awful  accident  the  cause  of  it,  like 
switching  a  train  of  cars  on  to  the  wrong 
track  and  making  a  terrible  smash-up?  I 
puzzled  upon  that  pint  a  good  deal,  and  final¬ 
ly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly  it  was 
all  an  accident,  and  nobody  to  blame.  And 
the  most  likely  way  1  could  think  of  that  sich 
a  terrible  accident  could  happen  was,  that  Mr. 
Davis  received  his  secret  commission  from 
one  end  of  your  Cabinet,  and,  somehow  or  oth¬ 
er,  accidentally  made  his  report  to  'UHher  end 
of  it.  But  I  may  be  wrong,  and  shall  wait 
anxiously  for  your  explanation. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  for  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  hold  on  here  much  longer,  as 
things  now  is,  unless  I  get  new  orders.  1  see 
things  is  thickening  up  all  round  yon,  and 
with  the  troubles  in  Mexico,  and  Denmark, 
and  Kansas,  and  the  melting  down  and  mix¬ 
ing  up  about  fifteen  political  parties  all  over 
the  country  and  running  them  into  thirty  new 
moulds,  you  must  have  your  hands  full,  and 
will  need  all  your  friends  to  stick  by  you ;  and 
I  assure  you  I  am  not  a  man  to  desert  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  so  long  as  I  hold  an  office  under 
it. 

So  I  remain  your  old  friend  and  Minister  at 
Large,  and  Capt.  of  the  Two  Pollies, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNINO. 

L.KTTBR  T.TTrrr. 

3b  Vnde  Joshua  Douming,  Poslmasler  at  DoumtngvSU, 
down  East,  tn  Out  Stale  Maine. 

Abojird  tri  Senoosn  Two  Pouns,  t 

At  Anker  intide  of  Sandy  Book,  Jan.  21,  186C.  f 

Dear  Uncle  Joshua  :  I  have  jest  got  back 
from  Washington,  where  I  have  been  for  the 
last  fortnight  watchin  the  old  ship  of  State 
layin  tu  in  a  sort  of  three-cornered  gale 


Juno, 

of  wind.  This  gale  struck  her  on  the  3d  of 
December,  and  threw  her  all  aback,  and  the 
gale  holds  on  yet  tight  as  ever,  and  there  she 
has  been  layin  now  seven  weeks,  head  to  the 
wind,  rolling  and  pitchin,  and  hasn’t  gained 
ahead  a  rod.  I’ve  seen  rough  times  in  the 
Two.  Pollies,  and  long  gales  of  wind,  and  hur- 
rykanes  and  whirlpools,  and  all  sorts  of  weath¬ 
er,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  a  craft 
layin  too  agin  a  three-cornered  gale  for  two 
months  upon  a  stretch,  in  achoppin  sea  worse 
than  the  Gulf  Stream  in  a  thunder-storm.  But 
don’t  you  be  frightened.  Uncle  Joshua ;  she 
won’t  go  down,  but  will  live  through  it,  and 
go  on  her  voyage  by-and-by  all  right  Our 
old  ship  of  State  is  a  stanch  craft;  she  is 
built  of  the  very  best  stuff  and  put  together 
in  the  strongest  manner,  and  there  isn’t  a 
spar,  nor  a  plank,  nor  a  timber-head  in  her 
but  what  is  as  sound  as  a  nut.  She’s  the  best 
ship  in  the  world,  and  the  Two  Pollies  is  next. 

So  you  need’nt  be  afeerd  that  any  sea  will 
ever  swamp  her  ;  and  if  ever  she  should  be  in 
danger  of  running  ashore  or  on  the  breakers 
by  the  squabbles  and  foolin  of  her  officers, 
she’s  got  a  crew  that  will  take  care  of  her. 

Ton  know.  Uncle,  I’ve  been  sailin’  round 
Cuba  and  up  the  Gulf  a  good  while,  tryin’  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  our  Congress  at  Ostend 
and  Ax-lc-Shappel,  to  take  Cuba,  because  our 
country  could’nt  get  along  without  it ;  and 
self-preservation,  you  know,  is  the  first  law  of 
nater.  We  sliould  got  through  with  that  job 
long  ago,  if  our  Cabinet  hadn’t  backed  out 
about  it  I  never  uuderstood  the  home  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  I’m  sure  there  was  some  hard  shuf¬ 
fling  somewhere.  We  was  all  right  abroad  ; 
but  ths  backin  and  fillin  ia  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  was  what  bothered  us,  and  pretty  likely 
has  upset  the  business.  First,  the  Home  De¬ 
partment  told  us  to  go  ahead  and  fix  up  our 
Ostend  matter  the  best  way  we  could.  But  as 
soon  as  I  and  Mr.  Bukanan  and  Mr.  Soolcy, 
and  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Foreign  Government,  • 
had  got  things  well  under  way,  and  was  about 
ready  to  take  Cuba,  the  Home  Department 
turned  right  round  and  fit  agin  us  tooth  and 
flail.  As  I  said  afore,  I  couldn’t  account  for 
this  home  difficulty  and  the  sudden  turn-about 
of  the  Home  Department,  unless  they  was 
afeard  we  should  get  the  most  of  the  credit  of 
takiu  Cuba ;  and  maybe  I,  or  Mr.  Bukanan, 
or  Mr.  Sooley,  or  Mr.  Mason,  or  Mr.  Sickles, 
or  Mr.  Sanders  might  get  to  be  President  by 
it.  But  such  a  thought  never  entered  my 
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any  likeness  to  a  musket.  He  has  a  master 
keen  scent  for  gunpowder;  he  often  smells 
it  aboard  vessels  where  there  isn’t  a  bit  nOr 
grain,  and  it  all  turns  out  to  be  only  bilge* 
water.” 

If  that’s  the  case,”  says  I,  “  I’ll  leave  the 
Two  Pollies  at  anker  here,  and  I’ll  be  off  to 
Washington  and  sec  how  the  land  laya” 

So  I  called  up  Capt.  Jumper,  the  sailing 
master,  and  told  him  to  keep  things  all  sniig 
and  tight  while  I  was  gone,  and  I  told  Sargent 
Joel  to  take  good  care  of  the  men,  and  I’d  try 
if  possible  to  be  back  in  a  fortnight 
When  I  got  to  Wa.«hington  I  thought  I 
would  jest  run  in  a  few  minutes  and  sec  how 
Congre&s  was  getting  along  first.  I  had  let 
my  beard  grow  pretty  long,  and  was  dressed 
so  different  from  what  I  used  to,  that  I  didn’t 
feel  afeard  of  any  body’s  knowing  me  ;  so  I 
went  into  the  Representatives’  chamber  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  gallery.  Business  seemed 
to  he  going  on  brisk  and  lively.  A  man  was 
standing  up  iu  front,  and  reading  off,  in  a 
good  loud  voice.  Banks  105,  Richardson  73, 
Fuller  31,  Pennington  5,  scattering  4.  Then 
I  went  out  and  went  into  the  Senate.  But 
there  business  seemed  to  be  very  dull.  I 
couldn’t  find  out  as  anything  was  doing. 
Some  was  reading  the  newspapers,  and  some 
was  talking  a  little,  and  some  was  setting  as 
calm  and  quiet  as  so  many  l)cars  in  their  Win- 


head,  and  I  can  pledge  myself  the  same  for  all 
the  rest  We  was  to  work  entirely  for  the 
country’s  good  and  nothin  else.  And  for  the 
Home  , Department  to  get  jealous  of  us  and 
turn  agin  us  in  that  way  was  cruel  and  on- 
kind.  It  grieves  me  every  time  I  think  of  it ; 
for  I  think  like  the  good  Dr.  Watts,  when  he 
says : 

“  How  pleamnt  ’Ui  to  see. 

Brethren  and  friends  agree.” 

I  sent  dispatches  to  Gineral  Pierce  about  it 
more  than  three  months  ago,  but  never  got 
any  answer.  And  finally  I  got  tired  holdin  on 
out  there  alone,  and  hearing  all  the  time  that 
the  Home  Department  kept  stopping  all  the 
reinforcements  from  coming  out  to  help  me  ; 
BO  I  up  helm  and  headed  the  Two  Pollies 
for  Downingville.  When  we  got  along  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York  that  terrible  5th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  storm  overtook  u.s,  and  we  jest  made  out 
to  weather  the  gale,  and  get  inside  of  Sandy 
Hook  and  come  to  anker.  The  pilots  come 
aboard  and  treated  us  very  kind. 

Them  New  York  pilots  are  clever  fellows. 
They  brought  us  lots  of  newspapers,  from 
which  I  learnt  what  had  l)cen  going  on  tor  two 
months  past.  When  they  see  the  Downingville 
melitia  was  aboard,  and  Sargent  Joel  at  the 
head  of  ’em,  dressed  up  in  his  uniform,  one  of 
the  pilots  took  me  one  side  and  whispered  to 
me  that  he  would  advise  me  as  a  friend  not  to 
go  up  to  New  York,  for  if  we  did  the  Two  Pol¬ 
lies  wM  a  gone  goose. 

“  How  so?”  says  I ;  “  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean,”  says  he,  “  that  Mr.  McKeon,  the 
District  Attorney,  will  nab  her  in  less  than  no 
time,  and  condemn  her  for  a  fillibuster  vcasel, 
and  you’ll  all  be  put  in  prison  and  tried  for 
violating  the  neutrality  laws.” 

“  Let  him  do  it,”  says  I,  “  if  he  dares.  We 
arc  at  work  for  the  Government.  Our  cruise 
has  all  been  under  the  direction  and  advice  of 
Congress.” 

“  If  I  remember  right,”  says  he,  “  Congress 
wasn’t  in  session  when  the  Two  Pollies  sailed 
for  the  West  India  station.  How,  then,  could 
you  be  under  the  direction  of  Congress.” 

“  I  mean  the  Ostend  Congress,”  says  I,  “  and 
it  makes  no  difference  which,  one’s  as  good  as 
’tothcr.” 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  you’ll  find  it  makes  no 
difference  which  when  you  get  up  to  New 
York.  The  District  Attorney  is  death  on 
every  vessel  that  has  the  least  smell  of  gun¬ 
powder,  or  has  anything  aboard  that  bears 
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ter  den  with  nothin’  to  do  but  suck  their  paws,  shore  that  had  its  bowsprit  pointed  towards 


I  soon  got  tired  of  this,  and  went  back  into  the 
nouse  again.  I  had  but  jest  got  seated  in  the 
gallery  when  the  man  in  front  got  up  and 
read  oif  agin,  Banka  105,  Richardson  73.  Ful¬ 
ler  31,  Pennington  6,  scattering  4. 

•  I  turned  round  and  whispered  to  tho  man 
who  sot  next  to  me,  and,  says  I,  “  That’s  just 
the  same  tune  they  had  when  I  was  in  here 
half  an  hour  ago.” 

“  Exactly,”  says  he  ;  “  they  don’t  play  but 
one  tunc,  and  that  hasn’t  no  variations.” 

“Well,  what  upon  airth  ore  they  doing?” 
says  I. 

“  Oh,  they  are  choosing  a  Speaker,”  says  he. 

“  Choosing  a  Speaker !”  says  I.  “  For  gra¬ 
cious  sake,  how  long  docs  it  take  ’em  to  do 
that  ?” 

“  I  can’t  have  the  slightest  idea  how  long,” 
says  he.  “  They’ve  been  at  it  now  about  six 
weeks,  and,  if  they  continue  to  gain  as  fast  as 
they  have  since  they  begun,  I  guess  it  might 
take  ’em  pretty  near  from  July  to  etarnity.” 

“  If  that’s  the  case,”  says  I,  “  I’ll  clear  out, 
for  I  can’t  wait  so  long  as  that.”  So  I  hurried 
out  and  made  tracks  straight  for  the  AVhito 
House.  I  rung  to  the  door,  and  the  sciwant 
let  me  in.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  the 
President.  He  said,  very  well,  the  President 
was  in  his  private  room,  and  he  would  take  my 
card  to  him.  I  told  him  he  might  go  and  tell 
General  Pierce  that  an  old  friend  of  his  and  a 
fellow-soldier  in  the  Mexican  war  wanted  to 
see  him.  Presently  he  come  back  and  asked 
me  to  walk  up.  I  found  the  President  alone, 
walking  back  and  forth  across  the  room,  and 
looking  kind  of  riled  and  very  resolute.  It 
made  me  think  of  Gld  Hickory  when  he  used 
to  get  his  dander  up  about  Biddle’s  Bank,  and 
walk  the  floor  all  day  and  lay  awake  all  night 
planning  how  he  could  upset  it.  The  Gincral 
knew  me  os  soon  as  I  went  into  the  room,  iu 
spite  of  my  beard,  andskook  hands  with  me 
and  said  be  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 

“  Well  now,  Gineral,”  says  I,  “  I  want  to 
come  right  to  the  pint  the  first  thing.  I’ve 
left  the  Two  Pollies  at  anker  down  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  I  want  to  know  right  up  and  down 
if  she’s  to  be  nabbed  or  not.  You  know  how 
’tis  Gineral ;  you  know  we  went  out  in  good 
faith  under  the  orders  of  the  Ostend  Congress ; 
and  you  know  the  Home  Government  backed 
us  up  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  but  now  you’ve 
turned  agin  us,  and  I  understand  you’ve  been 
seizing  and  overhauling  every  vessel  all  along 


Cuba  or  Central  America ;  and  I  was  told  if 
the  Two  Pollies  went  up  to  York  she  d  be 
served  the  same  sass.  Now,  I  want 'to  know 
how  we  stand,  that’s  all.  If  you  don’t  want 
the  help  of  the  Two  Pollies  there’s  enough 
that  docs ;  and  if  you  donH  give  her  a  clear 
passport  out  and  in,  she’ll  be  off  pretty  quick 
where  she  can  find  better  friends.” 

“  Why,  my  dear  Major,”  said  the  President, 
and  the  tears  almost  come  into  his  eyes ;  “  My 
dear  Major,”  says  he,  “  you  misunderstand  mo 
entirely.  You  and  tho  Two  Pollies  havn’t  got 
a  better  friend  in  the  world  than  I  am.  The 
fact  is.  I’ve  been  very  much  tried  ever  since 
that  Ostend  Congress  business.  It  made  a 
good  deal  of  hard  feeling  in  my  Cabinet,  and 
as  things  worked  we  was  obliged  to  come  out 
agiu  it.  And  then  we  had  to  make  a  show  of 
slicking  up  very  strong  for  the  neutrality 
laws;  and  that’s  why  we  scizeed  so  many 
vessels.  But  you  needn’t  give  yourself  tho 
least  uneasiness  about  the  Two  Pollies.  I 
Pledge  you  the  honor  of  the  Executive  that 
she  shan  t  be  touched.  And,  besides,  I’m  in  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  all  round,  and  I  want  you 
and  the  Two  Pollies  to  stick  by  me  ;  for,  if 
you  don’t,  I  don’t  know  who  wilL” 

“Agreed,”  says  I,  “nuffsaid;  that’s  talk¬ 
ing  right  up  to  the  mark.  Give  us  yOur  hand, 
Gincral ;  I’ll  stick  by  you  as  close  as  I  did  by 
my  old  friend,  Gineral  Jackson.  Now,  what 
do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Well,  Major,”  says  he,  “I’ve  got  a  good 
many  ticklish  jobs  on  hand  that  I  don’t  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with,  nor  which  to  take  hold 
on  first.  You  know  there’s  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  to  meet  at  Cincinnati  to  make  the 
nominations  for  the  next  term.”  (Here  the 
President  got  up  and  locked  the  door,  and  sot 
down  close  to  me  and  talked  low.)  “  The 
main  question  is,  how  to  bring  things  to  bear 
on  that  Convention  so  os  to  make  tho  nomin¬ 
ation  go  right.  Marcy  wants  it,  and  Buckanan 
wants  it,  and  Wise  wants  it,  and  Dickinson 
wants  it,  and  peraps  Cass  too,  though  he  says 
he  don’t,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  others, 
all  good  Democrats,  you  know ;  but  we  can’t 
all  have  it ;  so  you  see  I’ve  got  a  hard  team 
to  pull  against  As  for  Douglas,  I  think  he’ll 
go  for  me,  if  I’ll  go  for  him  afterwards.  Tho 
Cabinet  and  I  have  been  tryin  to  get  things 
ready  before  the  nomination  to  give  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  credit  of  being  the  smartest 
and  spunkiest  Adm'uustration  we  ever  bad, 
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We  want,  if  possible,  to  go  a  little  ahead  of 
Jackson.  Yon  know  we’ve  already  blowed 
Gray  Town  to  atoms.  We’ve  struck  a  heavy 
blow  to  knock  off  the  Danish  Sound  dues,  and 
shall  be  ready  for  a  splendid  nimpns  there  in 
the  Spring.  We’ve  got  a  rousin  arthquake 
kindlin  up  between  us  and  England,  which 
will  be  jest  the  thing  if  we  can  touch  it  off  at 
the  right  time.  But  you  know  these  things 
sometimes  take  fire  too  soon  and  do  mischief 
both  sides.  I  feel  a  little  oneasy  about  this, 
and  wish  that  stupid  Congress  would  ever  get 
organized  so  as  to  take  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Then  we’ve  got  a  quarrel  brewin,  too, 
with  Col.  Wtilker,  out  there  in  Nicaragua,  and 
have  refused  to  receive  Col.  French  as  his 
Minister.  If  Walker  chooses  to  resent  it  as  a 
national  insult,  we  are  ready  for  him.  We 
shan’t  give  back  a  hair.  Now,  Major,  what 
do  yon  think  of  the  chances  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion!” 

“  Wal,  Gincral,”  says  I,  “  I  think  if  you 
manage  right  you’ll  get  it.  I’ll  do  what  I  can 
for  you,  any  how.” 

The  Gineral  shook  my  hand,  and  got  up  and 
walked  the  floor.  Says  he,  “  The  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  now  is  with  this  confounded,  stiff¬ 
necked,  stupid  Congress.  They  won’t  organ¬ 
ize — that  is,  the  House  won’t — and  they  seem 
determined  to  throw  a  damper  on  the  Admin¬ 
istration  somehow  or  other.  Here  they’ve 
been  foolin  away  their  time  six  weeks  and  let- 
tin’  the  whole  country  hang  by  the  eyelids — 
war  and  all.  I  had  to  keep  my  message  on. 
hand  a  month,  and  lot  it  almost  spile  jest  be¬ 
cause  the  House  wasn’t  organized.  At  last  I 
happened  to  think  it  was  a  good  chance  for 
me  to  take  the  responsibility.  So  I  let  drive, 
and  fired  my  message  right  in  among  ’em.  It 
made  quite  a  flutterin  among  ’em.  Some  was 
quite  wrathy ;  but  I  didn’t  care  for  that.  I 
meant  to  let  ’em  know  I’d  show  ’em  a  touch 
of  Old  Hickory  if  they  didn’t  mind  how  they 
carried  sail.  But  here  ’tis  now  goin  on  two 
months,  and  everything  is  at  a  dead  stand  be¬ 
cause  the  House  won’t  choose  a  Speaker.  We 
can’t  have  any  certainty  of  getting  enough 
money  to  keep  the  Government  a  goin  till  we 
get  a  Speaker,  and  all  our  plans  is  in  danger 
of  being  knoeked  in  the  head.  Now,  Major,  I 
wish  you  would  shy  round  among  the  Mem¬ 
bers  a  day  or  two  and  see  if  you  can’t  bring 
matters  to  a  pint.  I  don’t  care  much-  who 
is  Speaker,  if  they’ll  only  organize.” 

So  I  went  round  among  the  members  two  or 


three  days  and  did  my  best  I  found  ’em  all 
very  stiff,  and  the  lobby  members  were  stiffest 
of  any.  The  third  day  I  went  back  to  the 
President  agin,  and  says  he,  “Well,  Major, 
how  does  it  stand  now  T  Does  things  look  any 
more  encouraging!” 

“  A  leetle  grain,”  says  I,  “but  not  much.” 

“  Well,  how  is  it!”  says  he. 

Says  I,  “It  is.  Banks,  105;  Richardson, 
73 ;  Fuller,  31 ;  *  Pennington,  6 ;  scattering, 
3.” 

'  “  But  that’s  the  same  old  tune,”  says  he ; 
“jest  the  same  that’s  been  for  the  last  six 
weeks.” 

“  No,”  says  I,  “  you  mistake.  Don’t  you  see 
the  scattering  has  fell  off  ontf  Isn’t  that  a 
leetle  encouraging  !” 

The  President  looked-  disappointed.  Said 
he,  “  That’s  a  very  small  straw  for  a  drownin’ 
man  to  catch  at.  But  how  do  they  talk!  Do 
they  grow  any  more  pliable!” 

Well,  the  Fuller  men  seemed  to  be  the 
most  pliable,”  says  I,  “  of  any  of  ’em.  They 
said  they  was  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to 
organize  at  any  time,  and  the  only  difficulty 
was  the  Banks  men  and  Richardson  men  stand¬ 
ing  out  so  stubborn.” 

“  What  do  our  true  Democratic  friends,  the 
Richardson  men,  say!”  said  the  President. 

Says  I,  “  They  say  they’ll  stand  there  and 
fight  till  the  crack  of  doom  before  they’ll 
allow  the  Black  Republicans  to  get  the  upper 
hand.” 

“  Well,  that’s  good  spunk,”  said  the  Pres¬ 
ident!  “  but  the  worst  of  it  is  this  business 
will  crack  my  Administration  sometime  before 
the  crack  of  doom.  Well,  how  do  the  Banks 
men  talk.  Is  there  any  hope  from  that  quar¬ 
ter!” 

“  They  say  they  are  in  no  hurry,”  says  I. 
“They  had  as  leave  vote  as  do  anything 
else.  They’ve  got  money  enough  and  can 
stand  it,  and  they’ll  stick  where  they  arc  till 
they  starve  the  Administration  out.” 

The  President  jumped  up,  and  I  must  say 
he  looked  more  like  Old  Hickory  than  I 
ever  see  him  before.  Says  he,  “  Major  Dow¬ 
ning,  this  will  never  do;  we  must  have  a 
Speaker,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Can’t  you 
contrive  any  way  to  bring  this  business  about !” 

“Well,” -says  I,  “  there  is  one  way  I  think 
the  business  may  be  done — and  I  don’t  know 
but  it’s  the  last  chance — and  that  is  for  mo 
to  go  and  bring  the  Two  Pollies  round  here, 
and  bring  her  guns  to  bear  on  the  Capitol. 
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Then  send  in  word  and  give  them  one  hour  So  here  I  am,  Uncle  Joehua,  aboard  the 
to  organize.  If  they  don’t  do  it,  then  bat*  Two  Pollies.  I  jest  stopt  to  write  this  ac- 
ter  down  the  house  about  their  cars,  or  march  •  count  to  yon,  and  if  I  dont  get  better  news 
in  the  Downingrille  melitia  and  drive  ’em  from  Washington  in  a  day  or  two,  I  shall*  up 
out,  as  old  Cromwell  did  the  Rump  Parlia-  anker  and  make  all  sail  for  the  Potomac.  And 
mcnt.”  if  things  is  no  better  when  I  get  there  you 

The  President  stood  a  minute  in  a  deep  may  expect  to  hear  thunder.  I  remain  your 
study.  At  last  he  said,  “  Well,  Major,  a  des*  loving  nephew, 
perate  disease  sometimes  needs  a  desperate 

rvmedy.  If  you  think  you  are  right,  go  ahead.'''  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING 


A  PoiUcript. 


I  RAVE  wound  up  my  Thirty  Yean  Out  of  the 
Senate,  and  left  the  Two  Pollies  at  anker 
down  to  Sandy  Hook,  with  Sargent  Joel  and 
a  few  Downingville  melitia  on  board  to  keep 
guard  till  we  get  orders  from  the  Government, 
or  Mr.  Bukanan,  or  somebody  else,  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  If  Kansas  has  got  through  “  bleed¬ 
ing,”  so  Mr.  Bukanan  can  get  time  to  look  af¬ 
ter  something  else,  and  thinks  it  iiftimeto 
take  Cuba  “  if  we  have  the  power,”  we  are 
ou  hand,  and  all  ready  to  give  a  lift  Or,  if 
we  are  to  take  esu'e  of  Mexico,  and  are  going 
to  fix  up  that  “  protectorate”  that  they  talk 
about,  the  Two  Pollies  will  undertake  to  go 
out  and  take  care  of  the  castle  at  Yera  Cruz, 
for  her  part  of  the  protectorate.  She  was’nt 
afraid  to  pour  into  the  Moro,  and  I  guess  she’ll 
have  grit  enough  to  handle  Vera  Cruz.  Or, 


if  Government  has’nt  got  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  question  settled  yet,  and  finds  it  necessary 
to  send  out  a  force  there,  the  Two  Pollies  is 
the  craft  to  take  charge  of  the  business  and 
keep  the  road  open  across  the  Isthmus. 

But  this  is  getting  before  the  story,  too 
much.  What’s  to  come,  is  to  come,  and 
what’s  done  is  done.  And  as  I  said  afore,  I’ve 
wound  up  my  Thirty  Years  Out  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  Magazine,  and  now  I’m  going  to  put  out 
a  grand  book  containing  the  whole  thing,  with 
near  about  a  hundred  of  the  finest  pictera  that 
ever  saw  daylight. 

But  though  I’ve  got  through  my  Thirty 
Years  Out  of  the  Senate,  I  aint  agoing  to  sit 
down  and  do  nothin’ ;  I  aint  one  of  that  na- 
ter ;  and  as  it’s  pretty  likely  I  shall  be  out  of 
the  Senate  sometime  longer,  if  I  live,  I  shall 
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keep  Bturrin*  round,  writin’  for  the  good  of 
the  country  or  fightiu’  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  as  long  as  1  can  hold  out.  My  old 
friend,  CoL  Benton,  did  jest  the  same  thing. 
When  he  got  through  his  Thirty  Years  in  the 
Senate,  he  didn’t  fold  his  hands  and  set  down 
and  do  nothin’,  but  kept  on  writin’  for  his 
country  till  the  last  moment ;  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  brave  old  man  “  died  in  har¬ 
ness  ”  as  they  say,  almost  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand.  1  think  that’s  better  than  to  rust  out. 

I’ve  been  figurin’  in  this  Magazine  so  long 
that  I’ve  got  a  good  deal  attached  to  it,  and 
have  concluded  to  stick  to  it  all  the  time, 


when  the  Glovernment  don’t  want  me  to  go  on 
foreign  expeditions.  Maybe  I  can  do  as  much 
good  to  the  country  in  that  way  as  any,  for  I 
have  a  kind  of  a  sneaking  taste  for  literature 
as  well  as  war,  after  all.  And  if  my  name 
shouldn’t  appear  in  every  number  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine,  I  guess  if  the  reader  looks  sharp  he’ll 
see  I  am  at  work  in  it  somewhere  in  an  under¬ 
handed  kind  of  a  way.  And  if  I  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  go  off  on  a  cruise  anywhere,  I  shall  of 
course  make  my  reports  to  the  Government 
and  the  public  through  this  Magazine.  With 
the  best  good  wishes  for  every  body,  I  re¬ 
main,  MAJOR  JACK  POWKINQ. 


THE  DOOR  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CENTURIES. 

8£C0ND  TAPER. 

A  BOOK  FOB  SCHOOLS:  AUTHOR,  J.  L.  COMSTOCK,  M.  D. 


TO  the  early  Roman  car,  a  leminary  [semi- 
narivm]  was  a  sccd-plat  or  a  plantation  of 
ydhng  trees,  a  nursery.  To  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  ear,  it  is  a  school— properly,  of  any  grade. 
And  in  truth  it  is  a  flue  analogy  by  which  the 
mind  has  passed  from  the  nursery,  with  its 
multifarious  promise  of  beauty  and  use  and 
strength,  to  the  school  with  its  gathered  buds 
and  scions — the  material  and  earnest  of  so 
much  life  and  achievement  yet  to  be. 

If  ideas  necessarily  came  forth  of  growth 
and  exercise  and  good  digestion,  as  the  rose 
of  health  comes  upon  the  cheek,  or  as  the 
staunch  fibre  swells  the  limbs,  then  the  semi¬ 
nary,  with  its  patient  toil  of  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  various  culture,  would  cease  to  be 
needful.  If  by  universal  education  and  thrift, 
and  a  just  balance  of  the  rewards  of  labor, 
every  parent  had  time  and  qualification  for 
this  work,  each  household  would  be  the  “  high 
school  ”  for  its  own ;  and  the  special  trade  of 
teacher  would  be  gone. 

But,  as  our  mental  inheritance  in  time  is  a 
beautifully  contrived  mechanism,  bequeathed 
to  us,  for  wise  purposes,  in  a  very  unbalanced 
state ;  and  as  all  our  capacities  ore  empty  re¬ 
ceptacles,  until  by  assiduons  toil  we  fill  them 
for  ourselves,  it  follows  that  every  young 
mind  should  pass  through  the  processes  of  the 
intellectual  nursery.  Education  is  the  answer 
to  grave  wanta  It  proposes  to  arouee,  to  bal¬ 
ance,  to  direet,  and  to  etore  mind.  The  methods 


and  the  books  we  adopt  are  indexes  on  the  di¬ 
al  of  time,  marking  the  degree  of  ability, 
good  sense  and  conscience  which  we  bring  to 
the  aid  of  this  work  of  educating  our  youth. 

In  education,  in  any  large  sense,  we  pass 
through  two  sets  of  processes — two  classes  of 
studied  In  the  first  of  these  arc  spelling 
reading,  writing,  and  much  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  which  are  not  knowledge  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  rather  a  set  of  instruments  or 
means  through  the  use  of  which  knowledge  is 
to  be  acquired.  One  may  be  completely 
drilled  on  these,  and  yet  very  ignorant.  He 
is  like  the  hunter,  bravely  equipped,  who  has 
taken  withal  no  game ;  or  like  the  farmer, 
surrounded  with  implements  of  husbandry, 
while  his  fields  go  unsown  and  his  garners 
empty.  For  the  former  we  are  ashamed ;  at 
the  latter  we  are  provoked.  But  he  who,  hav¬ 
ing  become  au  fait  in  the  three  R’s,  “  reading, 
riting,  and  rethmatic,”  fails  thereupon  to  push 
his  advantage  to  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  has  better  earned  our  pity  or  ridicule. 

The  other  class  of  studies  deals  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  furnishes  of  education  the  flower 
and  fruitage,  rather  than  bare  roots  and  trunk 
Natural  Philosophy  and  CThemistry,  with  their 
multiplied  revelations  and  endless  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  uses  of  life,  are  among  the  best 
examples.  These,  too,  once  acquired,  aid  to 
higher  attainments ;  but  their  essential  merit 
is  that  they  make  the  pupil  truly  knowing,  and 
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hence  manlike  and  powerful — that  thej  give 
him  keys  to  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  invite 
him  up  from  the  school-boy’s  bench  to  a  seat 
among  sages  and  the  benefactors  of  his  race. 

He  who  writes  a  first  book  of  science  for 
schools,  assumes  to  furuish  the  chief  aid  to¬ 
ward  these  results.  Let  us  see  how  some  of 
our  intellectual  Mentors  have  accomplished 
their  task. 

In  laying  upon  the  dissecting-table  before 
you,  reader,  according  to  promise,  the  “  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy”  of  Dr.  Comstock,  I  must  first 
pen  a  word  of  confession.  I  cannot  come  to 
my  subject  wholly  fVee  from  a  latent,  long- 
cherished  grudge.  Be  it  known  to  you,  then, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  a  troop 
of  enthusiastic  youth  who  gathered  in  the 
May  of  life  at  one  of  those  “  shrines  [if  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  enthusiastic  youth  on  such  a  point 
be  deecmed  competent]  rf learning’'— on  Acad¬ 
emy.  Moreover,  that  the  Plato  of  our  aca¬ 
demic  shades  was  an  article  imported  fresh — 
or  as  I  sliould  have  said,  green — from  a  New 
England  College  of  high  standing.  You  will 
not  now  bo  surprised  to  learn  that,  ns  by  a 
due  regard  to  multitudinous  precedent  and 
long-standing  custom  allowed,  our  “  beloved 
preceptor”  was  unable  to  road  his  own  Latin 
diploma,  and  was  quite  innocent  of  the  con¬ 
ception  or  desire  of  availing  himself  of  the 
very  best,  and  only  the  best,  educational  aids, 
or  of  aiming  at  a  thorough,  steady,  robust  in¬ 
tellectual  growth  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  and  maidens  entrusted  to  his  charge. 
Yet  was  he  perfect  master  of  the  Principal’s 
“  art a  most  agreeable  man  before  his  clas.s ; 
full  of  apt  stories  to  while  away  the  tedious 
hour  of  a  recitation;  a  perfect  magnet  to 
“  draw,”  as  many  a  youth  extracted  for  the 
first  time  from  beneath  the  paternal  roof  could 
testify ;  the  idol  of  honest  trustees ;  and  the 
wonder  of  a  whole  county,  whose  Institution 
absorbed  from  the  coffers  of  the  Regents — it 
was  in  the  Empire  State — a  stream  of  cash 
that  would  make  one  think  the  noble  rivers 
of  cla.s8ical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  lore 
had  their  chief  outlets  within  the  white  pick¬ 
et-fence  that  surrounded  a  certain  modest  edi¬ 
fice,  in  the  lovely  village  of — Reader !  don’t 
you  wish  you  knew  where  ? 

Whether  or  not  it  was  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
attraction,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is  that 
our  Principal  chose,  and  your  humble  servant 
bad  inflicted  on  him,  during  most  of  his  acad¬ 
emic  coarse,  three  of  Dr.  Comstock’s  Ijooks — 


his  “  Natural  Philosophy,”  “  Chemistry,”  and 
“  Physiology.’’  Now  it  might  have  been  that 
my  brain  was  immatui'c,  and  that  my  mind — 
that  of  a  mere  boy,  who  hod  seen  little  of  life, 
and  knew  leas  of  those  great  questions  of 
commercial  success  which  weigh  so  heavily  with 
publishers,  even  of  indifferent  books,  and  not 
less  with  principals,  of  however  indifferent 
abilities, — was  quite  unfit  to  pronounce  on  the 
merits  of  the  selection ;  but  I  could  not  then, 
and  can  not  yet,  rid  myself  of  the  childish 
prejudice,  that  the  young  person  who,  with 
life’s  chances,  and  hopes,  and  demands  con¬ 
fronting  him,  enters  a  school  high  or  low  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  for  the  tug 
and  conflict  that  are  coming,  has  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  right  to  a  benevolent  and  conscientious  de¬ 
votion  of  labor,  on  the  part  of  his  intellectual 
guide,  in  seeking  out  and  securing  those  books 
which  most  truthfully  represent  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  time,  and  most  admirably 
appeal  to  and  evolve  his  (the  learner’s)  grow¬ 
ing  capacities  of  acquisition  and  of  reasoning. 
Whether  the  books  under  consideration  were 
of  the  character  now  pointed  out,  the  reader 
shall  judge  os  we  advance. 

There  lies  open  before  me,a8  I  write,  a  bo8k 
entitled,  “  A  System  of  NAxenAL  PHii.<)soraY : 
in  which  are  explained  the  principles  of  Mechanics, " 
etc.,  etc.,  and  which  is  “  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies."  The  author  I  have 
named  already.  But  prepare,  reader,  for  a 
tinge  of  astonishment,  when  you  arc  told  that 
this,  the  issue  for  1858,  is  the  “  Two  Hyndked 
AND  Eigbtu  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged." 
The  book  is  now  published  by  a  flourishing 
house  in  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  felicitates  himself 
on  being  called  upon  (in  1856,)  for  a  sixth  re¬ 
vision  of  his  book  ;  states  that  be  has  availed 
himself  of  improvements  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
lish  editions  of  it,  “  by  Professor  Lees,  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Academy  of  Edinburgh 
and  by  “  Professor  Hoblyn,  Lecturer  in  the 
Institute  of  Medicines  and  Arts,  London ;” 
refers  to  certain  subjects  newly  incorporateil 
in  the  work,  for  the  benefit  of  “  the  teacher 
and  student,  who  arc  desirous  of  keq>ing  up 
[italics  our  own]  with  the  improvements  of  the 
times  in  the  acquirement  of  philosophical  know¬ 
ledge  declares  that  his  object  has  been  “  to 
include  all  the  most  important  discoveries  aftd 
improvements  in  the  arts,  coming  within  the 
scope  of  his  book,?’  etc. ;  and  concludes  witli 
the  intelligence  that  “  such  Las  been  the  indul- 
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gtnce  (!)  of  the  pubUc,  that  more  than  bctcq 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  book  hare 
been  sold  in  this  country,  besides  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Prussia.” 

Here  is  great  promise  1  Here  is  indorse¬ 
ment,  such  os  warms  the  heart  of  an  author, 
and  might  take  the  public  by  storm.  Do  you, 
O  BalbusI  lay  down  the  page,  and  asseverate, 
This  is  a  good  book  ?  I  say  then,  it  does  not 
follow,  from  any  premises  of  such  nature. 
Still,  you  arc  pardonable ;  for  non  teguilura  of 
this  kind  are  greatly  the  fashion.  But  wo 
will  leave  the  crier,  and  address  ourselves  to 
the  commodity  in  substance.. 

In  reference  to  this  book  we  will  inquire, 
then, — 

I.  How  far  has  the  subject  been  reduced  to 

SYSTEM  ? 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  bodies,  and  a  brief  reference  to  the 
subject  of  gravitation  as  a  force — a  subject 
rather  physical  than  mechanical — we  come  to 
matters  and  chapters  which  properly  form 
parts  of  the  science  or  branch  known  as  Me¬ 
chanics.  Thus,  we  meet  with  Velocity  (/  Fall- 
iny  Bodita,  then  Motion,  (which,  by  the  way, 
should  have  gone  before  the  other),  Momentum, 
Compound  Motion,  Center  of  Gravity,  Gunnery, 
and  the  Pendulum  ;  and  then,  strange  to  say ! 
we  arrive  at  Mechanics  !  Now,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  philosophers  at  once,  if  the  forego¬ 
ing  subjects  be  not  themselves  part  and  par¬ 
cel,  and  no  small  part  either,  of  mechanics, 
pray  let  us  know  what  they  are.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  mechanics  relates  solely  to  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  this  author  has  made  it ;  for  by 
general  assent  this  branch  of  the  study  under 
consideration  has  been  defined  and  taken  to 
include  all  those  actions  in  nature  which  are 
mechanical ;  i  e.,  which  could  be,  even  though 
they  may  not  be,  produced  by,  or  in  con'neo- 
tion  with,  machinery — the  laws  of  all  those 
phenomena,  in  other  words,  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  field  of  chemistry,  physics,  or  phy¬ 
siology.  In  this  view,  sustained  by  the  nsage 
of  Laplace,  Newton,  Comte,  and  all  natural 
philosophers  of  note  or  authority.  Motion,  Mo¬ 
mentum,  and  the  rest  that  have  been  named, 
are  really  but  so  many  topics  or  chapters  of 
the  comprehensive  subject,  mechanics. 

In  Dr.  Comstock’s  book,  the  chapters  I  have 
named  do  not  even  come  under  any  general 
title.  “  Ergo,”  says  the  student  who  thinks, 
“  these  subjects,  firat,  do  not  belong  to  mechan¬ 
ics  ;  aecondly,  they  do  not  belong  anywhere. 


Corollary :  they  are  the  nondescripts  of  philos¬ 
ophy  ;  they  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  order 
or  place!”  Perfectly  conseqaent,'under  the 
circumstances ;  but  still  entirely  wrong,  my 
young  Archimedes !  The  place  and  order  of 
these  subjects  has  long  been  known.  But  this 
is  the  teaching  the  youth  get  in  an  age  and 
among  a  people  preeminent  for  their  interest 
iu  the  mechanical  arts,  at  a  time  when  inven¬ 
tion  is  almost  a  passion,  and  surely  should  be 
guided  by  true  conceptions  and  principles. 
And  this  is  by  an  author  who  heads  his  work 
“  A  System  of,”  etc. 

Again,  the  term  Mechanics,  as  generally 
used,  is  understood  to  embrace  only  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  solids ;  though  in  itsbrfiadest  sense, 
it  includes  also  those  of  liquids,  and  of  gases 
and  vapors.  The  part  of  the  whole  subject 
relating  to  solids  is  by  far  the  most  important 
and  extensive.  Now,  whether  a  body  be  solid, 
liquid,  or  aeriform,  forces  may  so  act  upon  it 
as  to  produce  cither  re.st  or  motion.  This  is 
the  basis  of  a  fundameutal  distinction  in  Me¬ 
chanics.  The  laws  of  forces  producing  rest, 
are  embraced  in  a  division  termed  Statics  ; 
the  laws  of  forces  producing  motion,  in  that 
termed  Dynamic.-!.  In  respect  to  solids,  this 
division  is  not  made  in  the  book  before  us,  nor 
can  I  find  that  it  is  even  named  ;  yet  in  the 
Mechanics  of  liquids,  a  less  important  branch, 
we  find  it — Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics! 
Pneumatics,  or  the  Mechanics  of  aeriform 
bodies,  as  is  usual,  embraces  both  divisions  un¬ 
der  a  siugle  head  ;  but  Acoustics,  that  natu¬ 
rally  follows,  here  makes  way  for  Heat.  Now 
the  last-named  subject  belongs  on  the  confines 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  hence  Ibst  in 
the  book ;  and  though  Meteorolooy  is  not 
named,  yet  we  find  Atmoapherie  Phenomena 
making  part  of  Acoustics — as  if  wind,  rain, 
and  frost  were  consequences  of  some  law  of 
sound !— while  no  “  dew  ”  falls  from  our  phil¬ 
osopher’s  sky,  although  the  theory  of  dew  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  admirable  in 
the  range  of  physical  science.  All  that  we 
find,  is  a  mention  and  definition  of  the  “  dew¬ 
point” 

In  the  book  under  review,  the  Stability 
bodiet  is  explained,  if  that  be  possible,  before 
(heir  equilibrium :  but  in  fact,  stability  depends 
on,  and  is  a  consequence  of,  equilibrium.  We 
say  a  body  is  stable,  or  has  stability,  when  it 
is  so  supported  that  it  is  not  easily  overturned 
dt  caused  to  take  a  new  position.  When  will 
this  be  the  case  t  Firat,  when  it  is  in  equili- 
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brium,  or  balanced ;  tecondly,  when  its  centre 
of  gravity- must  be  raised  considerably  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  be  overturned?  How,  then, 
can  stability  be  understood  b^ore  equilibrium : 
And  what  must  be  the  fitness  of  a  mind  to  act 
as  the  philosophical  guide  of  the  young, 
which  thus  palpably  introduces  “  cart  before 
the  horse?”  So,  again,  after -Ciireutor  Jfotton 
we  find  Curvilinear  Motion ;  although  the  latter 
is  really  the  general  subject,  of  which  the  for¬ 
mer  is  a  particular  species  or  case. 

Here  is  a  chapter  on  Heat,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  on  the  Steam-£Koin£  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  latter,  instead  of  in  He  place  within  the 
former,  immediately  following  a  prolix  account 
of  a  particular  steam  boiler  explosion  which 
happened  to  occur  at  Hartford,  in  the  year 
1854,  comes  a  page  on  DMlkUion  !  It  would 
be  curious  to  ascertain  by  what  law  of  associ¬ 
ation  of  ideas,  or  of  physical  connection,  the 
author  has  thus  been  led  to  place  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  the  “worm  of  the  still” 
in  the  category  of  high-pressure  engines,  the 
mechanical  duty  of  coal,  and  steam- boiler  ex¬ 
plosions.  Charitably,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  remoi'kablc  juxtaposition  of 
ideas  is  intended  os  a  broad  bint  to.  impressi¬ 
ble  youth  of  the  dangers  growing  out  of  the 
lamentably  prevalent  custom  of  carrying  “  a 
brick  in  one’s  hat and  that  the  author 
has  generously  resolved  to  sacrifice  scientific 
unity  in  order  to  “  point  a  moral,”  and  perhaps 
“  adorn  a  tale.” 

In  Oktics,  wc  meet  with  a  singular  (dis)- 
order  oftsubjccts.  After  definitions,  comes 
Dioptrics,  or  the  Refraction  of  Light;  then,  Ca- 
tropiics,  or  the  Reflection  of  Light.  The  latter  is 
the  more  simple,  and  hence,  ought  to  precede. 
But  while  the  latter  has,  properly  enough,  the 
topic  of  Mirrors  conjoined  with  it,  the  subject 
of  Lenses  is  made  follow  all  this ;  and  although 
in  the  same  way  related  to  Refraction,  as  the 
mirror  to  Reflection,  the  laws  is  thus  wholly 
cut  off  from  apparent  connection  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  influence  of  media  on  light,  a 
subject  in  which  it  is  really  embraced,  and  by 
which  only  can  it  be  explained.  When  such 
slip-shod  pictures  of  scientific  truths  ace  all 
that  the  scholar  in  his  precious  school-days  is 
allowed  to  con,  is  it  any  wonder  that  so  few 
go  out  from  our  schools  imbued  with  a  real 
love  for  scientific  knowledge  or  pursuits? — 
that  most  men  and  women  look  back  on  their 
“  Philosophy”  as  a  barely  tolerable  thing  be¬ 
hind  the  school-desk — a  study  that  brought 


some  intellectual  surprise  and  gleams  of 
light ;  but  that  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nuisance 
and  a  bore? 

So,  again,  wo  find  Galvanism  separated  from 
Elkctricity,  and  placed  udder  Electro-magnet¬ 
ism;  although  the  last  is,  in  truth,  an  ofif-shot 
from  Galvanism  itself!  And  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  Electricity,  as  if  it  hardly  belonged  in 
a  book  of  Philosophy,  is  placed  after  Astrox- 
OMT,  which  certainly  does  not  so  belong! 
Every  man  of  decent  pretensions  to  science 
knows  that  there  are  at  least  two  quite  dis- 
tinct  modes  of  manifestation  of  electricity — 
that  due  to  friction  and  some  similar  agencies, 
characterized  by  intensity  of  action,  and 
termed  Static  or  Franklink  electricitg ;  and  that 
due  to  chemical  action,  characterized  by  low  in¬ 
tensity  with  (what  has  been  conveniently 
termed)  great  quantity,  showing  its  effects  in 
what  is  called  a  current,  and  termed  Dynamic 
or  Galvanic  dectridly.  No  glimpse  or  dream  of 
this  fundamental  distinction  is  likely  to  trou¬ 
ble  the  student  of  Dr.  Comstock’s  book.  Hero 
he  w  ades  through  Electricity ;  that  done,  takes 
up  Magnetism ;  and  after  that,  studies  Electro¬ 
magnetism,  with  Galvanism — of  course,  things 
entirely  new,  and  independent. 

!  In  the  lost  part  of  the  book  comes  a  medly 
of  matters,  which,  having  dropped  from  the 
author’s  intellectual  pocket  as  he  went  through 
his  work,  he  has  considerately  picked  up  and 
put  in  at  the  close.  Here,  after  Electro-gilding, 
comes  a  Dydrodynamic  experiment  and  a  wheel 
turned  by  an  upward  jet  qf  tpo/er— tender 
reminiscences,  doubtless,  of  the  aqueou  laws 
discussed  in  pages  long  gone  by ; — then  the 
Daguerreotype,  divorced  from  Light;  then,  a 
telegraph,  inducted  into  the  company  of 
“  strange  bed-fellows” ;  then,  velocity  of  elec¬ 
tricity;  then,  another  then,  an  apol¬ 

ogy  for  omission  of  a  printing  press,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  now,  “  almost  every  vil¬ 
lage  can  boast  of  one  or  more” ;  and  thereaf¬ 
ter,  Sharp’s  Rifle ;  Colt’s  Repeating  Pistol ;  a 
Gas-meter ;  the  Submarine  Telegraph ;  an 
Ice-saw;  and  a  probable  second  satellite  of 
the  planet  Neptune !  I  refrain  from  comment, 
sure  that  whatver  might  be  said  would  weaken 
the  striking  cflcct  of  so  remarkable  a  coqjnnc- 
tion  of  ideas.  The  reader  must  judge  of  the 
system  displayed  in  the  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  book ;  and  he  should  remember 
that  a  connected  and  true  system  of  its  topic 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  potent  aids  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  science. 
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IL  To  what  extent  is  accuracy  of  fact 
and  principle  observed? 

On  page  8,  wc  read,  “  Figure  or  form  Is  the 
result  of  extension.”  Not  exactly :  a  substance 
or  mas.s  might  extend  iuflnitcly  ;  it  would  then 
have  no  form.  The  form  is  really  the  result, 
not  of  extension,  but  of  the  limilt  of  extension. 
The  limiting  surfaces  determine  whether  a 
bo»ly  shall  be  a  cube  or  sphere,  regular  or 
amorphous.  Page  11 ;  “  cither  state  [rest  or 
motion,]  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.” 
Not  philosophically  expressed :  either  state 
depends  on  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
forces  acting  on  the  body.  These,  if  not  bal¬ 
anced,  give  motion ;  if  balanced,  >.  e.  equal 
nud  opposite,  rest.  Page  12 ;  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  snapping  a  card  from  beneath  a  pen¬ 
ny  on  the  finger's  end,  the  inertia  of  the 
penny  refueee  to  partake  of  the  instant  motion 
of  the  card.”  There  is  no  such  refusal.  Sim¬ 
ply,  time  enough  is  not  allowed  for  the  penny 
to  receive  from  the  card  a  quantity  of  force 
sufficient  to  project  the  penny  also :  hence  it 
can  not  partake  of  the  motion. 

On  the  same  page  wc  find,  “  By  attraction 
is  meant  that  property  or  quality  in  the  particles 
of  bodies,  which  makes  them  tend  toward  each 
other.”  Entirely  wrong.  If  bodies  distant 
from  each  other  are  forced  together  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  property  of  their  nature,  then  we 
must  also  say  that  steam  impels  the  engine  in 
virtue  of  a  property  of  steam ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  is  by  the  rtpuleive  or  repremve  force  of  the 
steam  that  the  work  is  done.  The  property  of 
expansibility  has  no  power ;  it  is  only  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  material,  whieh  allows  of  the  action 
of  the  force  named.  So,  we  should  have  to 
say  that  wc  lift  weights  by  a  property  of  the 
mu.scles ;  when  in  truth  wc  do  this  by  means 
of  a  force  or  power,  acting  or  exerted  through 
the  muscles.  A  physieal  property  is  some¬ 
thing  belonging  to  a  body,  and,  so  long  as  the 
latter  is  in  a  certain  state,  iusci>arablo  from  it 
Forcee  arc  not  parts  of  bodies,  but  energies, 
independent  of  bodies,  though  present  within 
and  about  them.  And  gravitation  is  a  force, 
not  a  quality.  In  fact,  our  author  himself, 
within  a  few  lines,  speaks  of  gravitation  or 
force,  and  terms  it  ‘‘  the  cause  that  keeps  the 
planets  in  their  orbits.” 

Page  15  ;  the  old  error  that  the  force  required 
to  separate  a  plate,  wet  with  a  liquid,  from 
the  liquid  surface,  affords  a  measure  of  the  ad- 
hedon  between  the  liquid  and  the  solid.  In 
truth,  the  adhesion  is  not  the  thing  overcome, 
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but  in  a  manner  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  to 
itself.  Hence  the  former  is  not  measured. 
Page  IG ;  cork  balls,  coated  with  bees-wax, 
are  said  “  to  repel  the  water”  on  which  they 
are  placed,  and  to  come  together  by  gravita- 
tive  attraction.  Neither  is  true :  water  co¬ 
heres  to  itself  more  strongly  than  it  adheres  to 
wax  or  tallow ;  hence  the  water  stands  away 
from  the  edges  of  the  small  balls,  forming  two 
cups  or  troughs  of  the  liquid  surface,  and  in 
these  the  balls  rest ;  and  then,  as  a  further  re¬ 
sult  of  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  the  creel  le- 
tween  these  two  t'ouyhs  is  gradually  drawn 
down,  and  the  two  depressions  run  into  one, 
throwing  the  balls  together,  as  if  by  attraction. 
The  balls  do  attract,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
produce  thus  the  result  witnessed.  Pago  18 ; 
we  are  told  that,  because  lead  has  twelve  times 
the  density  of  cork,  “  therefore  a  piece  of  lead 
of  any  given  size,  and  a  piece  of  cork  twelve 
times  as  large,  will  attract  each  other  equally.” 
But  on  page  32,  “  since  all  attraction  is  mu¬ 
tual,  no  body  attracts  another  with  a  greater 
force  than  that  by  [with]  which  it  is  attrac¬ 
ted.”  The  latter  is  the  true  principle ;  and 
hence  the  former  is  no  principle,  but  a  weak 
oversight.  The  earth  and  a  pin’s  head  must 
attract  each  other  with  equal  force. 

On  page  23,  it  is  stated  that  liquids  in  gen¬ 
eral  “  arc  nearly  inelastic  ;”  while  the  fact  is 
that  if,  as  is  probably  true,  liquids  can  be  com¬ 
pressed,  then  after  the  extraordinary  compres. 
sing  force  is  removed,  they  return  like  gasci 
X)erfectly  to  their  previous  volume.  Ilencs 
they  are  perfectly  elaeiie ;  and,  it  is  only  theii 
small  degree  of  compressibility  that  prevenU 
the  former  property  from  being  manifested 
under  ordinary  circumstances  of  pressure. 
Let  water-drops  fall  on  a  water-surface,  and 
they  rebound,  as  small  rubber  balls  would 
from  marble ;  but  owing  to  the  cohesion  of 
liquids  they  draw  up  a  thread  of  the  liquid  with 
them ;  and  the  height  to  which  they  rise  is 
lessened  by  the  action  of  this  thread. 

But  we  can  select  further  only  a  few  prom¬ 
inent  examples.  Page  34  ;  the  question  wheth¬ 
er  bodies  thrown  upward  occupy  the  same 
times  iu  rising  and  falling,  but  with  reversed 
velocities,  is  discussed ;  and  the  authority  ol 
Dr.  Lardner  is  paraded  to  prove  that  the  time* 
are  equal.  But  while  the  ball  is  ascending, 
the  resistance  of  the  air  acts  to  bring  it  sooner 
to  rest,  aud  when  it  is  falling  the  same  rcsis. 
tance  acts  to  keep  it  longer  in  itsdesoent ;  and 
hence,  in  fact,  tAr  times  are  not  eguaf,  but  tht 
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time  of  uoent  to  uy  height  the  ball  can  be 
made  to  reach,  is  shorter  than  the  time  of  de¬ 
scent  from  that  point  Page  36  ;  it  is  stated 
that  light  bodies  hare  their  fall  retarded  by 
**  ihtpremtrt  of  the  atmosphere."  Not  so ;  but 
by  the  rsMtonce  of  the  atmosphere.  Page  41 ; 
it  is  stated  that  a  rocket  is  impelled  by  the 
atmospheric  air ‘'reacting  against  the  air" 
[gases]  escaping  from  the  rocket  In  a  slight 
degree  only  is  this  reaction  thus  effective. 
The  flight  of  the  rocket  is  mainly  due  to  the 
pressure  acting  within  its  own  cavity  ;  this 
preesure  being  exerted  against  the  closed  end 
of  the  Instrument  and  in  effect  romoved  from 
the  open  end  by  the  escape  of  the  gasses,  the 
closed  end  is  impelled  forward  ;  and  if  this  cud 
be  directed  upward,  the  rocket  ascends. 

Page  45;  ‘'The  force  by  which  a  body 
tends  to  go  off  in  a  straiglit  line  [from  a  circle 
while  it  is  revolving]  is  called  the  cmiri/uy-tl 
forte.''  Not  true  :  the  force  hero  described  is 
the  iangenlial  furtt.  The  centrifugal  force  is 
that  by  which  a  body  tends  to  break  away 
from  its  center  of  motion,  and  in  lines  point¬ 
ing  directly  outward  from  that  center.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  following  is  also  wrong :  "  If 
the  centrifugal  force  should  cease,  the  moving 
liody  would  no  longer  perform  [describe]  a 
circle but  this  would  be  the  result  if  the 
prtjteUU  fvrtt  should  cease. 

Page  178  ;  it  is  stated  that  the  boilinff-poirU 
of  a  thermometer  is  determined  by  placing  the 
tube  in  a  deep  vessel  containing  water,  and  ns 
the  cut  shows  this  water  os  covering  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
tube  is  immersed  in  boiling  water.  But  a 
tube  so  immersed  would  mark  a  point  slightly 
above  212“  Fahranheit,  because  the  heat  in  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water  is  greater  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  than  at  the  surface.  The  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  actually  determined  by  suspending  the 
thermometer-tube  in  a  deep  vessel  kept  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  steam  escaping  from  boiling 
water  beneath ;  and  this  after  some  minutes 
gives,  when  the  barometer  marks  30  inches, 
the  true  212  of  our  common  thermometers. 

On  Page  228,  we  read,  “  The  most  proba¬ 
ble  opinion,  [in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
light],  however,  it  (Aot  tiff  At  it  eompottd  exeetd- 
ingljf  miiwUpartidtt  of  motfer’’— the  corpuscular 
or  Newtonian  theory.  Now,  in  fact,  this  the¬ 
ory  is  at  the  present  time  wholly  abandoned 
by  almost  every  savan  or  thinker  whose 
knowledge  of  recent  discoveries  in  light  enti¬ 
tle  his  opinion  to  any  weight.  And  this  theo- 
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ry  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  not  only  im¬ 
probable,  but  impossible,  by  an  experiment  of 
Foucault  and  Fizeau,  by  which  it  was  proved 
that  light  travels  in  a  measurable  degree  fast¬ 
er  in  a  denser  medium  thou  in  a  rarer  one — 
just  the  reverse  of  what  should  occur,  if 
the  corpuscular  view  of  light  were  the  correct 
one.  Quite  enough  has  been  stated,  I  am 
sure,  to  enable  those  interested  to  judge  ol 
the  accuracy  of  the  book  before  us.  Suppose 
the  mariner  to  set  forth  on  a  voyage,  relying 
on  rules  and  tables  of  navigation  no  more  full 
of  errors  than  the  guide  in  physical  science 
here  put  into  the  pupil's  hand :  who  would 
wish  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences? 
And  is  not  a  true  chart  of  knowledge  quite  as 
valuable  to  the  tyro  just  setting  sail  on  the 
sea  of  life  ? 

III.  With  what  degree  of  courLeTic.\£i>s  is 
the  science  treated  of? 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  entirely 
complete  view  of  the  present  stoftM  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  physical  science  can  be  presented  iu 
a  book  for  beginners.  It  it  important,  how¬ 
ever,  where  with  many  this  is  to  be  the  only 
book  upon  science  ever  presented,  that  some 
elementary  subjects  should  be  by  no  means 
omitted,  and  that  as  entire  and  comprehensive 
a  view  as  the  limits  set  to  the  size  of  a  book 
by  the  expansive  quality  of  the  parents’  purse 
will  admit,  should  not  fail  to  be  afforded. 

Ou  looking  into  Dr.  Comstock's  book,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  about  ten  pages,  renly 
dovoted  to  the  properliet  qf  bodkt  general  and 
peculiar]  an  intercurrent  eight  pages,  although 
professing  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  topic, 
being  really  occupied  with  a  consideration  or 
certain  forces.  Ten  pages  upon  the  qualities 
which  confer  use  and  value  on  on  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  materials,  for  the  students  of  an  age 
of  inventors  and  artisans,  is  certainly  an  al¬ 
lowance  far  too  scanty.  Then  again,  here  is 
no  distinct  notice  of  so  important  a  property 
of  bodies  as  their  PorotUy  ;  nothing  of  MaUU- 
ly ;  no  clear  deduction  of  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  theory  that  bodies  arc  composed  of 
atom ;  no  such  quality  as  FleabilUy  ;  and 
next  to  nothing  concerning  the  Strength  Ma- 
itrialt.  Yet  there  is  a  whole  page  occupied 
with  showing  that,  if  a  cannon  ball  were  made 
to  fly  fast  enough,  it  would  move  round  the 
earth  like  a  satellite,  instead  of  falling  to  its 
surface  ;  and  nearly  three  pages  ore  consumed 
on  a  description  of  the  manufactare  ofywreut- 
ston  tapt — a  mere  matter  of  enribsity— whilv 
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th«  true  snttl^t  of  Gunnery  is  for  from  being 
completely  treated  of.  On  page  67,  we  arc 
told  that  a  clock  runs  slower  at  the  equator 
than  at  the  polos ;  but  not  a  word  follows  in 
respect  to  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
In  spite  of  the  crowd  of  materials  excluded 
from  the  book,  its  style  is  often  rambling,  aud 
even  gossiping.  See  pp.  68-9,  for  example, 
on  which,  among  other  things  of  like  perti¬ 
nence,  we  are  told  that  if  a  machine  “  docs 
not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  it  iecoirmonly 
a  total  less  to  the  buiUer/”  The  projector,  wo 
arc  left  to  infer,  fails  to  foot  the  bill.  So  wo 
read  of  applying  an  “  old  principle  to  a  new 
purpose.”  At  what  age,  pray,  may  principles 
be  styled  old  ?  Finally,  the  student  is  warned 
that  “  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  principles  of  mechanics  ”  would 
prevent  loss  of  labor  and  money,  vexation  and 
chagrin,  etc., — a  proposition  in  the  iuteution 
of  which  we  heartily  agree. 

We  meet  in  this  book  with  no  explanations 
of  the  rttolulioni^ forces,  save  an  incidental  al¬ 
lusion  on  page  93 ;  in  this  place  it  is  said  that 
a  certain  weight  “  may  be  resolved  into  two 
forces  the  pupil  is  probably  incited  to  ex¬ 
claim  as  be  reads,  “  Would  that  I  knew  how!” 
Two  pages  are  devoted  to  that  useless  curios¬ 
ity,  Archimedes’  Screw ;  while  very  little  is  said 
on  the  application  of  force  to  machinery,  or 
the  nature  and  performance  of  mechanical 
work,  etc.  Two  pages  are  given  to  Barker's 
Mill ;  but  the  true  explanation  of  its  motion  is 
only  indirectly  intimated  in  a  quotation  from 
Gregory  ;  while  the  author  by  cooping  with 
this  the  statement  that  the  principle  is  *•  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain,”  admits  that  he  cither  does  not 
accept  Gregory’s  view,  or  does  not  comprehend 
it.  We  find  a  page  on  the  “  mechanical  virtue 
in  [of]  coal ;”  but  there  is  no  recognition  of  the 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  theory  which 
regards  all  mechanical  and  pbylcal  forces 
as  mutually  convcrtilc,  and  as  equivalents  of 
each  other ;  although  this  theory  is  exercising 
some  of  the  best  Intellects  of  the  age,  and  is 
yielding  surprising  results.  That  liquids 
roll  about  in  gobular  masses  on  highly  heated 
surfaces,  and  without  being  dissipated,  save 
very  slowly,  by  evaporation, — a  case  termed 
the  sphercddtd  state  of  the  liquids— is  stated, 
but  uot  explained ;  while  there  arc  four  pages 
of  minute  description  of  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  in  the  Grove 
Car-factory,  Hartford,  with  pictures,  one  of 


which  shows  the  deplorable  condition  in  which 
a  fragment  of  the  ill-fated  boiler  was  found 
after  the  catastrophe  I 

So  agaiu,  we  find  no  Diamagnetism ;  and 
nothing  of  the  variation  of  the  magnet  in  Iron 
ships,  and  the  means  of  its  correction.  But 
the  manufacture  of  coal  gat  is  described, — a 
subject  which  belongs  exclusively  to  chemistry. 
What  confusion  of  ideas  relative  to  natural 
laws  and  processes,  such  teaching  must  be¬ 
get  !  The  list  of  negatives  is  not  exhausted. 
We  find  in  this  book  no  reciprocation  of  sound  ; 
no  such  fact  a.s  concord  of  sounds  ;  no  polarisa¬ 
tion  of  light ;  nothing  of  the  important  prin¬ 
ciple  of  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  varying  di» 
tances  ;  no  account  of  the  results  of  seeing 
with  two  eyes — binocular  vision — and  no  Stereo 
ecepe — a  toy  which  hundreds  who  have  it  in 
their  parlors  will  wish  to  understand  from 
tlteir  books ;  uo  clear  view  of  electrical  induc¬ 
tion  ;  next  to  nothing  about  atmospheric  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  very  sparing  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  recent  principles  of  optics  and 
electricity  generally. 

IV.  What  approach  is  made  to  a  natckal 
mktiiod! 

Until  tiio  mind  shall  have  been  prepared  by 
a  study  of  the  question.  What  constitutes  the 
natural  method  of  developing  a  science  before 
the  conceptions  of  the  young  learner!  it  will 
prove  less  profitable  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
inquiry  here  made.  Enough  for  the  present, 
if  we  anticipate  so  far  as  to  say,  that  no  me¬ 
thod  in  which  facts  are  as  likely  to  be  found 
after  conclusions  as  be/bre  them,  can  be  natu¬ 
ral  ;  nor  any  in  which  definitions  precede  the 
introduction  of  even  an  allusion  to  the  object 
to  be  defined,  or  are  indiscriminately  mixed 
up  in  a  single  paragraph  with  laws,  exceptions 
examples  and  hypotheses.  It  needs  but  a 
glance  through  this  book,  guided  by  theso 
rules,  to  determine  that  in  it  hardly  the  remo¬ 
test  approach  to  a  natural  and  rational  method 
of  unfolding  the  subject  has  been  attained. 

V.  CiJi:akxk.ss. 

VI.  Lyteumt. 

It  is  a  necessary  result  from  the  error  of 
system  and  statement  which  we  have  found  in 
this  book,  and  quite  as  distinctly  a  corollary 
from  its  lack  of  natural  method,  that  it  can¬ 
not  in  any  high  degree  possess  those  desirable 
qualities  of  a  book  for  the  young — true  clear¬ 
ness  and  genuine,  scientific  interest.  No  law 
can  be  perspicuously  and  definitely  grasped  by 
the  mind,  and  comprehended  in  its  extent,  re- 
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latlons,  and  consequences,  unless  the  thinking 
powers  have  arrived  at  it  by  setting  out  from 
solid  data,  and  reaching  this  law  as  a  necessa¬ 
ry  result  following  from  those  data,  that  is, 
traceable  from  them  by  inductive  or  deductive 
reasoning.  Very  strong  minds  may  bike  the 
heterogeneous  statements  of  this  and  most  of 
our  school-books,  perform  on  them  the  work 
of  analysis,  and  so  to  speak,  dissect  from  tlie 
mass  the  shining  linLs  of  ratiocination  and 
the  substantial  forms  of  physical  law.  Hut 
very  strong  minds  are  not  tijo  general  rule ; 
and  such  is  the  mass  of  actual  and  attainaldc 
knowledge,  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to 
impose  on  any  the  labor  of  diseutaugliiig 
thoughts  which  are  crudf,  not  by  roa.son  of  the 
nature  of  the  theme,  but  merely  through  fault 
of  the  conceptions  of  the  writer.  If  involved- 
ness  and  obscurity  in  a  book,  beyond  what 
necessarily  grows  out  of  the  subject,  ore  need¬ 
ful  qualities,  then  banish  all  books ;  for  still 
better  the  obscurity  of  non-mapped  nature. 
In  the  book  before  us,  many  things  are  dark 
and  difficult  to  a  student,  which,  by  a  simple 
placing  of  facts  before  inferences,  and  of  defi¬ 
nitions  apart  from  hyimthcscs,  would  have 
been  rendered  clear. 

As  a  sample  of  want  of  clearness  in  state¬ 
ment,  take  the  following :  “lNDtLSTR(;cTii)ii.i- 
TT  ; — Dii)  term  meant  Unit  nothing  it  detlroijcd.'’ 
Apart  from  the  simple  gaucherie  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  deflnilion,  mark  that  it  fails  of  deflu- 
ing  the  thing  intended :  it  gives  no  idea  that 
ttolhing  can  be  destroyed ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
real  idea  of  the  property  in  question.  On 
page  27,  we  read  of  the  “  constant  operation 
of  the  force  of  gravity  and  although  this  is 
the  very  clcmeut  from  which  the  author 
should  have  directly  obtained  the  law,  that 
the  distances  through  which  bodies  fall  ore 
proportionate  to  the  tquartt  of  the  timet,  yet  no 
such  result  is  deduced ;  and  the  law  is,  within 
a  few  sentences  thereafter,  taken  for  granted! 
Again,  what  is  meant,  on  page  33,  by  a  bul¬ 
let  shot  upward”  arriving  “at  the  highest 
point/rom  whence  it  was  thrown”  T  It  is  true 
that  this  book  possesses  in  many  parts  a  sort 
of  clearness ;  but  it  is  the  clearness  of  simple 
garrulity,  and  of  a  really  needless  fulness  and 
repetition  on  some  points,  operating  to  the 
exclusion  of  others. 

But  one  of  the  most  sublime  of  the  latitu- 
dinarian  stretches  of  this  very  successful  and 
very  remarkable  school-book,  is  that  found  to¬ 
wards  its  close,  where  the  author  devotes  a 


couple  of  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  so¬ 
cial  and  civilizing  virtues  of  Sharp’s  RiOc, 
and  concludes,  that  “men  will  continue  to 
engage  each  other  (!)  in  mortal  conflict,”  and 
that  ‘settlement  by  arbitration  iSImprobable 
wherefore,  permanent  iwace  can  only  result 
from  such  a  perfection  of  flre-arros  as  shall 
make  a  battle  equivalent  to  to  the  extermiua- 
nation  of  all  who  engage  in  it.  That  this  is 
the  fashionable  iwt-house  and  bar-room  logic, 
i.s  well  known  ;  but  how  docs  it  sound  in  the 
mouth  of  an  instructor  addressing  thousands 
of  young  and  receptive  minds?  It  ccrbiinly. 
gives  u.s  a  terribly  low  estimate  of  man’s  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  a  terribly 
high  one  of*  the  force  and  stupidity  of  his  bru¬ 
tal  nature.  But,  admitting  that  the  author  ha.4 
l>t“eu  guilty  of  bad  grammar,  worse  ethics,  and 
still  worse  Judgraeiit,  what  shall  we  say  of  his 
lucubrations  os  forming  part  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  ?  Are  such  platitudes  drawn  from  the 
law  of  gravitation  ?  That  their  general  and 
specific  effect  is  a  gravitation  instead  of  ma  exalt¬ 
ation  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  student,  who  can  doubt  ? 

The  reading  public  must  now  judge  how  far 
the  cnconiums  of  the  foreigu  editors  of  this 
book,  incorporated  in  the  “  Notice  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,”  are  well  grounded— how  far  with 
Professor  Lees  we  can  accord  it  above  all  oth¬ 
er  books  upon  its  subject  the  “  two  gpand  ns 
quisites  of  precision  and  simplicity,”  or  even 
with  Professor  IloIIyn,  decide  that  it  is  “  at 
once  simple,  intelligible,  and  in  most  parti 
familiar” — though  how  that  which  ia timple  and 
inUlligiUe  can  gain  by  being  familiar,  is  a 
query  I  leave  to  the  curious. 

The  public  of  parents,  pupiU,  and  teachers, 
must  decide  to  what  extent  this  is  a  book  ca- 
imblc  of  representing  the  science  of  our  day, 
developing  the  young  mind,  or  fitting  the  boy 
or  girl  for  practical  contact  with  the  laws  oi 
nature,  or  their  application  in  the  pursuits  of 
life.  Why  a  book  replete  with  imperfections 
continues  to  be  bought  by  many  parents,  and 
cho.sen  or  tolerated  by  many  teachers,  is  a 
question  I  do  not  now  propose  to  answer — but 
a  question  the  answer  to  which,  I  opine,  would 
not  be  wholly  creditable  to  the  parties  cou- 
cerned,  while  it  would  not  largely  redound  to 
an  increase  of  our  confidence  in  those  People’s 
Colleges,  the  common  schools  and  academies, 
nor  to  the  glorification  -of  our  country  and 
age.  But  can  we  doubt  that  something  bettei 
is  possible  ?  • 
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Americans  are  essenliany  a  business 
people,  and  hence  there  is  as  fond  an  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  architecture  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  commerce,  such  as  Banks,  Railroad 
Stations  and  the  like,  as  to  the  style  of  each 
man’s  house. 

A  good  type  of  a  country  public  building  is 
wanting — there  seems  so  great  a  difficulty  to 
steer  between  a  pretention  that  should  lead  to 
a  mere  imitation  of  city  architecture  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  parsimonious  and  tasteless 
thrift  on  the  other,  that  will  give  the  edifice 
no  character  at  all,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  know 
what  really  shonld  be  done. 


An  instructive  work  might  be  written  on 
this  subject,  with  designs  carefully  prepared 
to  serve  as  guides  to  a  consistent  and  charac 
teristio  development  of  an  architectural  style 
suited  to  the  changing  requirements  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  country  village. 

In  city  buildings  the  desire  to  wander  from 
the  beaten  track  of  imitation  often  leads  the 
artist  to  compose  a  fantastic  edifice  which, 
partaking  of  no  style,  is  almost  sure  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  ideas  entirely  incongruous  with  the 
intended  character  of  the  building.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  new  and  cost¬ 
ly  building  erected  in  New  York  for  the  Bank 
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e^Hew  York,  the  exterior  of  which,  coDstructed 
of  brick  and  brown  stone,  has  its  general  out¬ 
lines  and  its  scveial  detaiied  positions  of  so 
unbuilding-like  a  character  as  to  suggest  an 
ornamented  cook-stove  or  chest,  rather  than 
on  architectural  model  for  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  building. 

That  this  is  so,  the  voice  of  public  criticism 
has  pretty  well  determined,  but  it  is  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  fame  of  the  architect  (which  tho 
admirable  completeness  and  carefully  thought- 
out  planning  of  the  interior  fully  sustains) 
that  in  bis  desire  to  introduce  novelty  be  has 
not  reached  full  propriety  and  beauty,  and 
that  in  his  daring  grasp  at  originality  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  at  once  holding  the  public 
eye  by  a  new  idea. 

As  an  instance  of  excellent,  skillful  arrange¬ 
ment  and  construction,  this  building  may  be 
cited  as  worthy  of  full  imitation— the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  being  well  sustained  and  all 
the  points  that  secure  convenient  carrying  on 
of  business  admirably  secured.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  point  to  such  an  evidence  of  full 
artistic  surveillance  as  the  internal  details 
ahow,  and  whatever  the  exterior  may  lack  in 
impressive  appropriateness  and  beauty,  there 
is  every  evidence  of  artistic  care  and  pains¬ 
taking. 

The  regularity  of  a  city  compels  a  some¬ 
what  rigid  adherence  to  set  forms  In  its  build¬ 
ings — hence  the  variety  of  style  permissible 
must  be  confined  to  examples  more  or  less 
based  upon  recognized  models ; — in  the  coun¬ 
try,  however,  more  space  can  be  afforded  to 
the  various  buildings,  and  the  generally  more 
undulating  surface  of  the  ground  gives  points 
for  view  upon  which  structures  may  be  reared 
of  a  character  possessing  more  individuality 
than  the  long  formal  lines  of  street  fronts, 
where  the  land  is  too  valuable  to  allow  breaks 
or  permit  buildings  to  recede  or  project  be¬ 
yond  an  exact  plane. 

The  commercial  structures  required  in  a 
growing  country  village  are  usually,  first  tho 
Bank,  and  then  the  Court-house  or  other  placo 
rf  public  aasemblagc.  The  other  features  of 
A  thriving  settlement,  the  Engine-houses,  the 
^il-road  Stations,  the  Lyceums  and  other 
public  halls,  with  the  Churches  and  public 
fcbools,  have  equal  claims  upon  attention,  and 
at  a  future  time  sketches  suited  to  each  shall 
DO  presented. 

At  present  the  reader  is  offered  examples  of 
two  country  Banks,  suited  In  their  armnge- 
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ment  to  accommodate  the  double  purpose  of 
residence  for  a  Bank  officer  and  the  place  of 
business,  and  designed  so  as  to  harmonize  both 
with  the  rural  character  of  the  location  and 
also  typify  the  commercial  importance  of  their 
intention. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  considered  as' 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  buildings  ou 
either  side — leaving  an  alley  space  for  light, 
however,  upon  one;— placed  upon  a  corner 
or  as  standing  alone  in  such  position  as  to 
form  a  termination  to  a  vista.  The  other  is 
intended  to  be  placed  upon  the  corner  of  a 
block,  and  is  for  an  institution  of  larger  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  former. 

In  each  of  these  the  architectural  finish  is 
snch  as  the  dignity  of  the  intention  of  the 
building  justifies,  and  yet  more  freedom  has 
been  permitted  than  would  satisfy  the  severe 
requirements  of  conformity  to  city  tastes. 

Of  the  interior  of  these  buildings  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  the  accommodations  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  and  for  domestic  living  arc  carefully 
and  amply  provided ;  a  special  feature  being 
that  the  windows  lighting  the  banking  room 
arc  at  the  side,  placed  so  as  to  be  useful  to 
to  the  clerks  within  the  counter,  instead  of 
following  a  common  and  most  faulty  custom, 
by  which  the  outer  space  devoted  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  enjoys  the  full  glare  of  the  light  of 
day,  whilst  the  book-keepers  and  accountants 
have  often  to  eke  out  their  scanty  supply  by 
gas  burners  or  tapers,  giving  a  dim  unwhole¬ 
some  illumination  to  the  ponderous  pages 
placed  upon  their  desks. 

Much  has  lately  been  said  of  the  danger  to 
which  such  buildings  arc  exposed  by  the  modes 
of  obtaining  artificial  heat  in  general  use. 

Hot  air  furnaces,  because  some  school  build¬ 
ings  have  recently  been  destroyed  by  them, 
have  been  unduly  abused— for  the  danger  lies, 
not  in  tho  nature  of  the  furnace  itself,  but  in 
the  temptation  to  set  them  and  attach  the  hot 
air  pipes  and  fixtures  connected  therewith  in 
a  cheap  and  insufficiently  protected  manner. 
Competition  and  under-working  have  rained 
this  branch  of  business,  and  have  brought  hot 
air  furnaces  in  a  great  degree  into  disrepute. 
Properly  guarded,  there  is  no  danger  inherent 
to  a  hot  air  furnace  itself  which  is  not  shared 
by  any  other  apparatus  that  claims  to  give  an 
equal  amount  of  heat 

These  accidents  may  have  influenced  the 
building  committee  to  whom  aas  entrusted 
the  selection  of  a  beating  apparatus  for  th« 
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Bank  of  New  Tork,  to  select  Leed’s  Hot-water 
Furnace  for  the  purpose,  which,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  last  noveltj  that  science  has  offered 
to  the  nublic  favor,  deserves  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Its  peculiarity  consists  in  this :  that  the  air, 
brought  from  out-doors  as  in  usual  hot  air 
furnaces,  is  heated  by  being  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  perforated  chests  containing  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  heated  in  usual  manner  by  a  boiler,  when 
there  are  several  chests,  or  by  a  fire  immedi¬ 


ately  under  the  apparatus  whore  there  fa) 
but  one  needed.  The  fact  that  heated  water 
can  never  under  any  elrcumstaoeea,  except 
under  pressure  where  danger  is  incurred,  im¬ 
part  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to  metal  or  other 
radiating  surfar^  brought  iu  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  than  212  degrees  by  a  thermome¬ 
ter,  secures  in  the  first  place  a  healthful  tem¬ 
perature  to  the  volumes  of  air  rolled  over  it, 
and  in  the  second,  perfect  security  from  dan¬ 
ger  of  fire,  as  combustion  of  even  the  moat  in- 


tammabic  materials  is  imposdble  at  so  low  a 
degree  of  temperature  as  the  heated  air  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  conducting  pipes  into  the 
apartments  of  a  building  could  possess. 

To  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  comfortable 
heat  in  each  room,  the  quantity  of  air  admit¬ 
ted,  being  at  a  compartively  moderate  tem¬ 
perature,  must  be  much  larger  than  other  or¬ 
dinary  machines  supply — and  this  is  to  any 
mind  one  vei\y  groat  and  most  valuable  fea¬ 


ture,  for  it  secures  and  compels  a  perfect  ven¬ 
tilation. 

It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  satisfactory 
working  of  an  apparatus  upon  such  a  princi¬ 
ple,  that  there  shall  be  idr  flues  from  floor  and 
ceiling  of  each  room  to  carry  out  the  superflu¬ 
ous  and  vitiated  air,  in  order  to  secure  that 
perfect  circulation  of  the  atmoeifliere  within  a 
room,  without  which  the  warmed  air  cannot 
enter ;  thus  to  have  the  heater  work  wtlV— 
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each  room  mud  be  ventilated.  This  justly  en¬ 
titles  the  inventor  to  call  his  apparatus  a  hea¬ 
ter  for  “  warming  and  ventilating.”  Its  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  buiiding  referred  to,  has  attrac¬ 
ted  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  it  is  due  to  say 
that  those  having  it  in  charge  state  it  was  in¬ 
serted  after  full  investigation  of  its  working 
and  merits,  and  as  the  new  Bank  of  New  York 
evinces  that  the  ntmost  care  has  been  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  every  portion  of  its  construction,  this 
heater  chalicnges  an  impartial  and  inquiring 
inspection.  Those  entrusted  in  so  important 
a  matter — one  which  influences  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  air  they  breathe  in  their  homes  and 
public  buildings,  should  examiue  this  newly 
introduced  heater.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
size  and  power— and  may  have  its  hollow  chest 
containing  water,  heated  cither  from  a  boiler 
or  by  steam — may  have  a  dozen  or  more  con¬ 
nected  together  each  draining  heat  from  one 
fire — or  may  be  made  complete  by  using  one 
single  chest  placed  immediately  over  a  fire. 
Farther  than  this — accidental  position  of  a 
factory  having  spare  steam— might  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  such  a  manner  that  buildings 
not  too  far  removed  might  have  steam  pipes 
carried  under  ground  and  operating  to  heat 
the  chests  within  the  cellar,  and  by  this  means 
all  danger  of  fire  and  all  trouble  of  taking 
charge  of  a  furnace  would  be  removed. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  giving  more  thought  than  is 
generally  bestowed  to  the  subject  of  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  unfortunately  os  its  benefits  and  the 
evils  of  inattention  to  U  arc  not  palpably 
forced  upon  the  senses  like  insufficient  warmth 
in  a  room,  few  take  pains  to  secure  it.  In  this 
view— if  Lced's  hot  water  furnace  proved  to 
possess  no  other  advantage,  the  immense  value 
of  its  ventilating  conditions  should  cause  fav¬ 
ourable  attention  and  on  this  account  this 
space  has  been  devoted  to  its  description. 
This  same  furnace  applied  to  special  domestic 
use  can  be  shown  by  Mr.  Cannon  406  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Comfortably  warmed  and  ventilated,  the 
model  country  Bank  should  be  as  nearly  fire¬ 
proof  in  its  construction,  as  the  inexpensive 
use  of  ordinary  materials  will  permit.  To 
describe  the  various  modes  by  which  this  ef¬ 
fect  is  obtained  would  require  too  much  space, 
and  unfortunately  the  roost  usual  and  effec¬ 
tive  plans  for  constructing  fire-proof  buildings 
are  too  costly  for  general  introduction. 

There  are  however  some  simple  precautions 
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that  every  builder  may  take— and  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  domestic  buildings, — which  may 
briefly  be  stated. 

The  most  ready  means  of  feeding  and  con-  • 
ducting  a  fire  is  found  in  the  hollow  passages 
for  currents  of  air  within  walla  and  partitions 
formed  by  furring  and  studding  out.  Fill  these 
— and  fire  would  readily  bo  checked  ;  or  could 
these  partitions  themselves  be  of  incombusti¬ 
ble  materials  the  danger  of  spread  of  fire 
would  be  but  inconsiderable.  A  mode  of  les¬ 
sening  this  danger  that  can  very  ea.sily  be  ap¬ 
plied  is  in  giving  to  all  the  wood  work  such 
as  studs,  beams,  and  joists  that  are  covered  by 
lath  and  plaster,  a  coating  of  incombustible 
material.  A  mixture  of  alum,  black  lead  and 
lime  white,  has  been  strongly  rccommendi'd. 
Fire-proof  paint  used  to  alt  the  wood  work 
that  is  exposed  would  increase  the  freedom 
from  danger,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
worthy  of  remark  that  ordinary  oil  paints  may 
be  rendered  incombustible  by  admixture  of 
slacked  lime,  alum,  potash  and  common  salt, 
in  certain  proportions.  In  the  year  1838  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  in  England  to  determine 
what  cheap  means  might  be  resorted  to  for 
this  end,  and  it  was  found  that  ordinary  oil 
pigments  in  which  these  alkalies  had  been 
commingled  formed  the  best  “  fire  proof’  com¬ 
position. 

For  the  protection  of  such  buildings  against 
robbery /rom  vithout  (a  better  skill  is  needed 
to  protect  from  depredation  fromieit/iw)  inge¬ 
nious  mechanics  have  contrived  all  kinds  of 
useful  and  complicated  locks  and  ahiriims,  and 
other  detective  fastenings,— but  the  truth  is 
now  apparent  that  an  open  clear  glass  window 
without  any  shutter — with  a  gas  or  other  lamp 
burning  within,  will  do  more  to  keep  out  bur¬ 
glars,  than  all  the  appendages  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  can  fasten  on  to  doors  and  windows. 
Dickens  insisted  that  “  a  little  dog  and  a  light” 
were  the  most  reliable  safeguards  to  a  treas¬ 
ure  ;  certain  it  is  that  a  shutterless  window,  a 
bright  light  and  a  yelping  little  terrier  that 
will  run  at  the  footsteps  of  an  intruder,  and, 
himself  secure  from  hurt,  bark  away  until  the 
human  guardians  arc  aroused,  are  less  tempt¬ 
ing  to  a  burglar  than  the  mystery  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  iron-bound  doors  and  tightly  shuttered 
windows. 

These  brief  remarks  and  sketches  may  serve 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  country  architec¬ 
ture  applied  to  other  than  domestic  buildings. 
In  a  happily  regulated  community,  home  is 
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not  merely  Uie  heurlh^oming  of  each  mon’a 
family — but  all  tho  Btructuree  In  use  by  the 
citizens,  have  each  one  an  individual  interest 
to  each  member,  so  that  bank,  school,  er  cn- 
jrine  house — each  building  endears  itself  to  his 
attention,  because  each  administer  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  prosperity  of  his  home. 


A  good  cUixetl  wiU  feel  at  home  in  each, 
and  the  prosperity  of  each  being  but  a  portion 
of  his  own  well-doing,  the  same  care  should 
guide  his  taste  in  his  village  bonk  or  other 
structure,  as  he  is  willing  to  follow  in  the 
planning  and  adornment  of  his  own  proper 
home. 


GERALD  GRIFFIN.* 


TnC  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is  more  re¬ 
markable  and  more  significant,  than  any¬ 
thing  which  may  cmenatc  from  his  pen.  Wo 
may  admire  the  last  as  the  expression  of  his 
personality,  os  a  contribution  to  art,  as  benc- 
fleient  or  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  thought, 
but  unless  the  man  himself  be  greater  than 
these,  we  soon  find  it  of  little  satisfaction 
to  road  the  cITorts  of  his  intellect  What 
we  fully  comprehend  ceases  to  be  a  revela¬ 
tion.  What  lies  upon  the  surface  soon  fails 
of  interest  The  brain  we  span  with  our 
calipers  is  not  worth  tho  tronblc  of  admeas¬ 
urement  We  are  lured,  not  by  the  stream  in 
which  we  see  the  pebbles  as  they  lie  in  tho 
sunshine,  but  tho  one  in  which  are  half  dis¬ 
cerned  great  roots  bedded  in  moss,  and  around 
which  the  waters  ripple,  jutting  craigs,  be¬ 
neath  which  the  amber-tinted  waves  but  half 
conceal  the  quivering  fins  of  the  stealthy  trout 
below.  Something  of  mystery  we  must  have 
— something  of  mental  idiosyncracy,  or  wo 
tom  away  with  disgust. 

Gerald  Griflla  was  tho  co-temporary  of 
Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Moore,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  host  of  writers  loss  generally  known,  and 
in  many  points  of  view  very  greatly  their  su¬ 
periors.  To  have  achieved  a  reputation  in 
the  face  of  such  competition  is  the  surest  guar¬ 
antee  of  genius ;  to  be  remembered,  published 
and  admired  after  the  lapse  of  time,  which  has 
gathered  all  this  brilliant  constellation  in  tho 
sky  of  literature,  to  the  silent  fields  of  un¬ 
known  space,  indicates  conclusively  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  qualities  which  the  universal  mind 
claims  as  perennial  in  growth  and  renown. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  claims  of  Gerald 
Griffin.  His  best  fame  is  now  that  bo  is  not 
here  to  witness  it  His  continuous  memory  is 


due  to  those  deeper  intimations  of  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  which  raise  the  individual  man  far  above 
his  execution,  however  great  this  may  have 
been.  His  genius  was  not  of  that  high  com¬ 
manding  order  which  seeks  and  finds  an  origi¬ 
nal  field  for  action,  nor  was  it  of  that  brood, 
penetrating  kind  essential  to  the  development 
of  new  modes  of  thought,  and  a  deeper  per¬ 
ception  of  universal  truths — but  it  was  emi¬ 
nently  beneficent  and  human.  It  was  a  ge¬ 
nius  which  overflowed  with  sympathy  to  his 
kind,  which  from  the  first  was  eminently  pi¬ 
ous  and  truthful.  The  religious  element  was 
largely  represented  therein,  and  ho  carried 
this  aspect  into  every  shade  of  his  writings. 
Indeed  this  conscientiousness  not  only  gov¬ 
erned  his  taste,  but  also  restrained  the  field  of 
his  endeavor.  lie  was  never  tempted  into  the 
nnknown,  the  uncertain,  the  doubtful,  for  tho 
more  purpose  of  gratifying  a  personal  prede- 
liction— his  great  aim  having  been  to  produce 
that  which  should  be  healthful  in  kind. 

With  a  childlike  simplicity  of  character  he 
from  the  first  was  morbidly  sensitive,  conjoined 
also,  with  an  ascetic,  even  monkish  predilec¬ 
tion,  approximating  to  the  spirit  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr.  While  his  co- temporaries  were  muddling 
their  brains  like  Byron  with  gin.  and  Coleridge 
and  De  Quincy  with  opium,  or  writing  lasciv¬ 
ious  bacchanals  like  Moore,  the  life  of  Gerald 
Griflin  was  singularly  unobstrusivc,  and  heroi¬ 
cally  pure.  His  pen  which  vied  with  that 
of  Scott  in  its  delineations  of  life  and  charac¬ 
ter,  was  equally  subtile  in  its  humor,  and  even 
more  wholesome  in  material.  In  reading 
him  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  moral  sense — 
we  are  not  deluded  into  any  admiration  of 
vice,  because  of  Its  superior  surroundings, 
its  brilliant  state,  or  commanding  mental  en- 
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dowmentfl  {  nor,  M  ia  tM  often  the  ease  TVith 
Dickens,  is  goodness  mixed  with  so  much  that 
is  grotesque  or  paerilc,  that  we  cease  to  ad¬ 
mire  it.  Under  his  clear  but  magic  fancy,  all 
is  radiated  with  a  pure  discriminating  light, 
entirely  human,  very  genial,  and  at  the  same 
time  intensely  dramatic. 

Gerald  Griffln  was  well  mothered,  and  when 
we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  what  in  the 
process  of  time  will  be  regarded  as  the  high¬ 
est  praise,  and  the  surest  test  of  superiority. 
In  reading  the  affectionate  memoirs  written 
by  his  brother,  describing  the  family  of  the 
Griffins,  we  are  irresistably  led  to  the  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  author  who  draws  so  delightful  a 
picture  of  the  Daly  family  in  the  Collegians, 
is  but  reviving  the  reminiscences  of  his  own 
paternal  household,  and  the  character  of 
Kyrle  Daly,  so  upright,  so  confiding,  so  man¬ 
ly-simple,  is  none  other  than  a  portraiture  of 
Gerald  Griffin  himself. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  therefrom,  describ¬ 
ing  the  locality  upon  the  river  Shannon, 
which  affords  a  picture  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
as  true  to  the  mind’s  eye  as  the  flnest  lim- 
nings  of  the  canvass.  The  family  is  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  windows  afford  a  view  of  a  se¬ 
rene  river  landscape. 

'*It  vu  s  favorable  moment  for  anjr  one  vrho  might 
be  deairioaa  of  sketching  a  farailjr  plctore.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  room,  which  were  thrown  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admitting  the  fresh  morning  air,  opened  upon  a 
trim  and  sloping  meadow,  that  looked  sunnr  and  cheer¬ 
ful  with  the  bright  green  after-grass  of  the  season. 
The  broad  and  shcetjr  river  washed  the  very  margin  of 
tho  little  field,  and  bore  upon  its  quiet  bosom  (which 
was  onl/  ruffled  bjr  the  circling  eddies  that  encountered 
the  advancing  tide)  a  varietj  of  craft,  such  as  might 
be  supposetl  to  indicate  the  approach  to  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  citjr.  Majestic  vessels,  floating  id]/  on  the 
basined  floo<l,  with  sails  half  furled,  in  keeping  with  the 
languid  beaut/  of  the  scene — lighters,  burdened  to  the 
water’s  edge  with  bricks  or  sand — large  rafts  of  timber, 
borne  onward  towards  the  neighboring  quays  under  the 
guidance  of  a  shipman’s  boat-hook — pleasure-boats, 
with  gand/  pennons  banging  at  peak  and  topmast — or 
turf  boats,  with  their  unpicturesque  and  ungraceful 
lading,  moving  sluggish!/  forward,  while  their  black 
sails  seemed  gasping  for  a  breath  to  fill  them  ;  such 
were  the  Incidents  that  gave  a  gentle  animation  to  the 
prospect  immediatel/  before  the  eyes  of  the  cottage 
dwellers.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  river  arose  the 
Cratloe  bills,  shadowed  in  various  places  by  a  broken 
ctond,  and  rendered  beautiful  b/  the  chequered  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ripening  tillage,  and  the  variet/  of  hues 
that  were  observable  along  their  wooded  sides.  At  in¬ 
tervals,  the  front  of  a  handsome  mansion  brightened 
np  fa  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine,  while  the  wreaths 
•f  Uue  smoke,  ascending  at  various  distances  from 


amongst  the  trefis,  ten^eil  to  relieve  the  Idea  of  extreme 
solitude  which  it  would  otherwise  have  presented. 

“  The  interior  of  the  cottage  was  not  less  interesting 
to  contemplate  than  the  landscape  which  la/  before  it. 
*010  principal  breaklast-table  (for  thre  were  two  spread 
in  the  room)  was  placed  before  the  vrindow,  the  neat 
and  snow  white  damask  cloth  covered  with  (are  that 
spoke  satisfactoril/  for  the  circumstances  of  tbs  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  for  the  housewifer/  of  his  helpmate.  The 
former,  a  fair,  pleasant-faced  old  gentleman.  In  a  bugs 
buckled  cravat  and  square  toed  shoes,  somewhat  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  meagre  beverage  which  fumed  out  of 
Mrs.  Dal/’s  lofty  and  shining  ooffe-pot,  bad  taken  bis 
position  before  a  cold  ham  and  fowl  which  decorated 
the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Bis  lad/,  a  courteous  old 
personage,  with  a  face  no  less  fair  and  happy  than  her 
husband’s,  and  with  e/es  sparkling  with  good  nature 
and  intelligence,  did  the  honors  of  the  board  at  the  far- 
tlierend.  On  the  opposite  aide,  leaning  over  the  back 
oi  his  chair  with  clasped  hands,  in  an  attitude  which 
bad  a  mixture  of  abstraction  and  anxiety,  sat  Mr. 
Kyrle  Daly,  the  first  pledge  of  connubial  affection  that 
was  borne  to  this  comely  pair.  Be  was  a  young  man 
already  initiateil  in  the  rudiments  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  ;  of  a  handsome  figure,  and  in  manner — but  some¬ 
thing  now  pressed  upon  his  spirits,  which  rendered  this 
an  uafavorable  occasion  for  describing  him. 

"  A  second  table  was  laid  in  a  more  retired  portion 
of  the  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  younger 
part  of  tbe  family.  Several  well  burnished  goblets,  or 
porringers,  of  thick  milk,  flanked  tbe  sides  of  this 
board,  while  a  large  dish  of  smooth-coated  potatoes 
reekeit  op  in  the  centre.  A  number  of  blooming  boys 
and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve,  were 
seated  at  this  simple  repast,  eating  and  drinking  away 
with  all  the  happy  eagerness  of  youthful  appetite. 
Not,  however,  that  this  employment  occupied  their 
exclusive  attention,  for  the  prattle  which  circulated 
round  the  table  frequently  became  so  boisterous  as  to 
drown  the  conversation  of  the  older  people,  and  to  call 
forth  tlie  angry  rebuke  of  the  master  of  the  family.” 

Kyrle  Daly,  tbe  eldest  son,  is  in  love,  and 
somewhat  abstracted  this  morning,  which 
gives  rise  to  some  pleasantry  on  the  part  of 
the  father,  to  which  the  tender  mother  ob¬ 
jects,  and  some  family  chat  ensues,  affording  a 
lieautiful  image  of  a  well-mated  pair,  and  a 
lovely  household. 

“  ‘Ah,  sir,’  said  Kyrle,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the 
breakfast-table,  with  a  magnanimous  affectation  of 
cheerfulness,  ‘  I  fear  I  bare  not  so  good  a  ground  for 
hope  as  yon  may  have  had.  It  is  very  easy,  air,  for 
one  to  be  resigned  to  disappointment,  when  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  of  success.’ 

“  ‘Why,  I  was  not  bidden  to  despair  Indeed,’  said 
Mr  Daly,  extending  his  hand  to  his  wife,  while  they 
exchangeil  a  quiet  smile,  which  bad  in  it  an  expreuion 
of  tenderness  and  of  melancholy  remembrance. 

‘‘  '  I  hare,  I  believe,  been  more  fortunate  than  more 
deserving  persons.  I  have  never  been  vexed  with  nse- 
Irss  fears  in  my  wooing  days,  nor  with  vain  regrets 
when  those  days  wore  ended.  I  do  not  know,  my  dear 
lad,  what  hopes  you  have  formed,  or  what  prospects 
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7«li  miLj  biT*  dutptd  oat  of  tho  future,  but  I  win  not 
wkh  jott  •  bottor  fortuM,  than  that  jou  maj  aa  nearijr 
approach  *0  their  aeeompliahment  aa  I  hare  done,  and 
that  Time  may  deal  aa  hirly  with  you  as  he  has  done 
with  your  bther.’  After  saying  this,  Mr.  Daly  leaned 
forward  on  the  table,  with  his  temple  supported  by  one 
Anger,  and  glanced  alteruately  from  his  children  to  his 
wife,  while  he  sang  in  a  low  tone  the  following  rerse  of 
a  popular  song  >— 

"  '  How  should  I  lore  the  pretty  creatures, 

While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung  I 
To  see  them  look  their  mother’s  features, 

To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother’s  tongue, 

And  when  with  enry  Time  transported, 

Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  Joys, 

You’ll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 

And  I - • 


with  a  glance  at  Kyrle— 

'  And  I  go  wooing  with  the  boys.  ’  ” 

The  quiet  force  of  stjle  and  graceful  nl^- 
tlon  which  morka  this  breakfast  occasion, 
stamps  it  as  one  of  those  pleasant  memories 
which,  true  to  life,  are  more  effectire  than 
any  mere  effort  of  art  Blessed  is  the  youth 
who  goes  forth  firom  such  an  household. 

In  after  years,  when  Gerald  Griffin  began  to 
feel  in  manly-wise  that  life  was  of  too  much 
signflcance  to  be  devoted  to  mere  book  mak¬ 
ing,  he  used  to  refer  with  a  sad  earnestness  to 
the  fact  that  Hardress  Cregan  was  a  far  more 
popular  character  than  that  of  Kyrle  Daly. 
While  composing  his  novel  of  the  Collegians, 
his  conversation  indicates  that  this  production 
was  no  chance  offspring  of  a  wayward  and  ex¬ 
cited  fancy,  but  the  result  of  deep  study,  and 
the  calculation  of  results.  Indeed,  it  is  much 
to  be  deplored  that  the  school  at  present  so 
much  in  vogue,  which  may  be  designated  aa 
the  spontaneous  school,  dating  from  Jane  Eyre 
down,  has  done  very  much  not  only  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  but  the  taste  of  the  public. 

Nothing  will  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  any 
work,  but  the  most  vigorous  pruning,  and  the 
severest  mental  discipline.  The  continued 
interest  which  is  felt  in  reading  the  Colle¬ 
gians,  unabated  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  and  the  multitudinous  supply  of  works 
of  fiction,  an  interest  equal  to  that  felt  in  the 
best  novels  of  Scott  and  Cooper,  is  proof  of 
the  propriety  of  our  remark.  It  is  a  genuine 
work,  abounding  with  touches  of  life  and  na¬ 
ture  that  penetrate  at  once  to  the  heart,  while 
the  characters  are  creations,  and  not  mere 
portraitures.  Speaking  of  this  book,  he  says : 

“  Isn’t  it  axtnordinary  how  impomibU  it  sooms  to 
writ*  a  perfect  novel  i  one  which  shall  be  reoC  with 


deep  interest,  and  yet  be  perlbet  as  a  meeat  work.  Oae 
would  wish  to  draw  a  good  moral  from  bis  tale,  ywt  it 
seems  impossiblo  to  keep  people's  feelings  in  the  Bae 
they  ought  to  go  la.  Look  at  these  two  eharaetcre  of 
Kyrle  Daly  and  Hardress  Oegaa^  for  example  :  Kyrle 
Daly,  full  of  high  principle,  prudent,  amiable,  and  af- 
feetiODats ;  not  wanting  in  spirit,  nor  free  fteua  paa- 
sion  ;  but  keeping  bis  poasioas  under  control ;  thought¬ 
ful,  kind-hearted,  and  eharitable ;  a  sbaiaetsr  in  ovary 
way  deaerving  our  esteem.  Hardress  Cregan,  hie  moth¬ 
er’s  spoiled  pet,  nursed  in  the  vary  lap  of  passion,  and 
ruined  by  indulgence — not  arithout  good  ieeliags,  but 
for  ever  abusing  them,  having  a  full  senes  of  Juatlee 
and  honour,  but  shrinking  like  a  envsn  from  their  dic¬ 
tates  ;  following  pleasure  headlong,  and  eventually  led 
into  crimes  of  the  blaekest  dye,  by  the  total  absence  ef 
all  self-eontroL  Take  Kyrle  Daly’s  character  la  what 
way  yon  .will,  it  Is  infinitely  proforabU  ;  yet  I  would 
venture  to  say,  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  read  the 
book  would  prefer  Hardrem  Cregan,  Jost  because  he  is 
a  fellow  sf  high  aoetal,  with  a  dash  of  talent  about  him. 

1  said,  there  aeenu  a  sympathy  for  that  kind  of  charac¬ 
ter  when  it  is  aoeompanied  with  good  and  generous 
feelings,  like  what  people  show  for  the  rerkleeanam  and 
Inexperience  of  childbood,  aa  If  It  was  Incapable  ef  Its 
oem  guidance,  and  deserving  of  eompasslon  rather  than 
blame.  ”  “  Perhaps  so,”  he  said,  “  but  what  is  the  lea- 
sor:  that  integrity,  generoeity,  honour,  and  every  vir. 
tus,  when  free  from  these  defects.  Is  so  little  appreeia- 
tedf  Kyrle  Daly’s  would  be  eonsidered  a  mere  milk- 
and-srater  charaeter  sompared  to  Hardress  Cregan’a.” 

Gerald  Grifflu  was  bom  in  tbt  city  of  Lim¬ 
erick,  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  180S.  It 
will  be  observed  that  many  of  our  present 
American  Literati  were  bom  about  this  peri¬ 
od.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  several  oth¬ 
ers  the  same  year,  we  believe.  The  Griffins 
were  an  old  Irish  family  of  connderable  wealth 
and  repute,  and  the  young  child  thus  come  to 
the  inheritance  of  that  best  kind  of  cnlture 
which  comes  through  the  blood.  He  was 
fl-om  the  first  delicate,  sensitive  and  imagina¬ 
tive,  with  that  deep  religious  sentiment  which 
never  forsook  him,  but  which  grew  at  length 
into  a  monkish  seclusion  from  the  world.  We 
do  not  dislike  this :  we  are  glad  to  find  in  this 
unbelieving  nineteenth  century  a  man  so  firm 
in  his  belief  in  God  and  divine  providence 
that  he  will  boldly  take  It  to  heart,  and  follow 
its  intimations.  If  to  his  mind  the  monastery 
seem  the  best  method  of  rounding  out  a  full 
life — so  be  it — let  him  enter  one,  as  did  Ger¬ 
ald  Griffin  at  last— only  let  him  be  fully 
assured  aa  he  was  in  his  own  mind — let  him 
set  all  the  shams  of  this  Babel  of  society,  fly¬ 
ing  down  the  wind  like  the  ghosts  at  the  cock- 
crowing — and  grasping  what  is  the  best 
troth  to  his  individual  mind ;  go  and  wmrdiip 
God  honestly  without  puling  or  discMtaat,  aq 
this  man  did.  '  t 
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HU  fancy  Was  easily  excited,  and  he  was 
fh>m  the  first  a  lover  of  the  wild  legends  of 
his  native  land.  His  early  associations  were  not 
of  the  kind  to  make  a  good  merchant,  nor  an 
audacious  military  leader;  still  less  were 
they  likely  to  develope  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  a  knowing  politician,  or  a  rough  agita¬ 
tor,  like  so  many  of  the  grosser  kind  of  Ire¬ 
land,  but  it  was  of  all  others  the  best  method 
of  developing  a  poet.  Listening  to  the  tender, 
beautiful  traditions  of  biscountry ;  those  man¬ 
ifold  snperstitions  which  so  penetrate  the 
heart  and  brain  of  an  imaginative  child  ;  wan¬ 
dering  along  the  banks  of  the  noblc^Shannon, 
climbing  the  bills,  threading  the  vallies,  and 
earohing  rude  savage  glens  frequented  by 
marauders,  smugglers,  coiners,  and  all  that 
class  of  evil-doers,  which  a  bad  Government, 
and  oppressive  conventionalities  have  entailed 
\ipoa  unhappy  Ireland,  thus  is  the  poet  dc- 
jrelopcd  and  matured.  Besides  this  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  well-to-do,  and  hospitable,  and  “  Fairy 
l^awn,”  the  name  of  their  residence,  was  a 
resort  for  the  children  of  want,  alas !  too  many 
in  unhappy  Ireland,  and  young  Gerald’s  ten¬ 
der  heart  learnt  its  earliest  lessons  thus,  not 
only  in  the  school  of  gentle  poesy,  but  in  that 
of  a  genial,  human  sympathy,  both  of  which 
arc  so  delightfully  reproduced  in  bis  writings. 

Of  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by 
the  supernatural,  we  have  the  following  from 
his  pen,  which  is  imbued  with  the  fullest  spir¬ 
it  of  the  poetic,  and  illustrates  the  truth  of 
his  claim  to  the  designation  of  Poet,  no  less 
than  prose  writer ; 

Thou  rnshinj;  spirit,  tlut  oft  of  old 
Hast  fined  tujr  spirit  at  eTcninK  lonely. 

When  musing  by  soma  tried  bold, 

Where  dwelt  the  daw  or  marlin  only  ; 

That  oft  has  stirred  my  rising  Imir, 

When  midnight  on  the  heath  has  found  me, 

And  told  me  intent  things  of  air 
Were  haunting  all  the  waste  around  me— . 

Who  sweep'st  upon  the  inland  breeie, 

By  rock  and  glen  in  antumn  weather. 

With  fragrance  of  wild  myrtle  trees, 

And  yellow  furze,  and  mountain  heather; 

Who  sea  ward,  on  the  scented  gala, 

To  meet  the  exile  coursest  fleetly. 

When  slowly  from  the  ocean  rale 
His  native  land  arises  sweetly— 

That  oft  hast  thrilled  with  creeping  fear 
Hy  shuddering  nerves  at  ghostly  story. 

Or  sweetly  drew  the  pitying  tear. 

At  thought  of  Erin’s  ruined  glory. 

A  fire  that  bums — a  frost  that  chills. 

As  turns  the  song  to  woe  or  gladness  ; 


Kow  eouched  by  wisdom's  fountain  rills, 

And  skirting  now  the  wilds  of  madness. 

Ob  thou,  the  minstrel's  bliss  and  bane. 

His  fellest  foe,  and  highest  treasure. 

That  keep'st  him  from  the  heedless  train. 

Apart  in  grief— apart  in  pleasure — 

That  cbainlesa  as  the  wandering  wind, 

Where’er  thou  wilt,  unbidden  blowest. 

And  o'er  the  rapt,  expectant  mind. 

All  freely  com’st,  and  freely  goest. 

Nor  was  the  mother  an  indifferent  observer 
of  the  opening  character  of  her  child.  From 
the  first  he  was  truly  a  mother’s  boy,  loved  ns 
mothers  will  love  the  one  amongst  their  little 
brood  in  whom  is  developed  the  finer  shades 
of  our  humanity.  She  seems  to  have  cher¬ 
ished  his  fondness  for  literature  and  poetry 
and  to  have  aided  him  in  many  ways  by  her 
fine  taste  and  critical  abilities.  lie  was  fond 
of  Goldsmith,  the  unselfish  child-man,  whose 
lovliness  of  character,  despite  of  its  improvi¬ 
dence,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  the 
world,  now  that  his  laurels  are  no  longer 
over-shadowed  by  the  heavy  bays  of  the  great 
moralist,  and  he  is  unsubjccted  to  the  petty 
spleen  of  a  Boswell. 

After  his  death  a  copy  of  the  Traveller,  ele¬ 
gantly  copied  in  the  hand-writing  of  this  de¬ 
voted  mother,  and  presented  her  child  when 
nearly  ten  years  old,  was  found  amongst  the 
papers  of  Gerald. 

Later  in  life  she  did  not  abate  her  interest 
and  her  letters  lo  him,  after  the  final  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  family,  and  the  removal  of  the 
father,  mother,  and  several  other  members,  to 
America,  afford  pleasant  gleams  of  a  most  es¬ 
timable,  pious,  and  lovely  woman.  The  biog¬ 
rapher  says : 

“  She  would  frequently  through  the  day, 
or  in  the  evening,  ask  us  questions  in  history, 
and  these  were  generally  such  ns  tended  to 
strengthen  our  remembrance  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  passages,  or  to  point  out  in  any  his¬ 
torical  character,  those  traits  of  moral  beau¬ 
ty  she  admired.  ‘  Gerald,’  I  have  heard  her 
ask,  *  what  did  Camillus  say  to  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter  of  Falerii  ?’  Gerald  instantly  sat  erect  in 
his  chair,  his  countenance  glowing  with  the 
indignation  sucli  an  act  of  baseness  inspired, 
and  repeated  w  ith  energy — •  Execrable  vilain,’ 
cried  the  noble  Roman,  ‘  offer  thy  abominable 
proposals  to  creatures  like  thyself  and  not  to 
me.  What !  though  we  be  enemies  of  your 
city,  arc  there  not  natural  ties  that  bind  all 
mankind  which  should  never  be  broken!’ 
Sentiments  of  tlie  same  exalted  character  were 
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often  renewed  in  her  letters,  bnt,  whether  spo* 
ken  or  written,  they  always  assumed  an  at¬ 
tractive  form,  and  seemed  principally  inten¬ 
ded  to  lay  the  ground-work  of  those  virtuous 
habits  of  feeling  and  of  action,  the  formation 
of  which  it  was  her  delight  to  secure.  To  this 
her  exhortations  were  chiefly  directed,  and 
they  were  dwelt  upon  and  repeated  with  an 
earnestness  and  force  that  could  hardly  fail  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.’- 

The  father  contrasts  strongly  bnt  not  unfa¬ 
vorably  with  this  picture  of  the  mother.  A 
man  of  plain  sense,  robust  health,  stern  pat¬ 
riotism,  decided  will,  and  marked  humor  ;  a 
fine  back  ground  to  the  picture  of  the  delicate 
sensitive  mother,  and  her  poetic  child.  It  is 
a  wholesome,  genial  aspect  of  life,  and  we  re¬ 
joice  in  it  as  one  that  conveys  the  sense  of  com¬ 
fort  and  completeness. 

Of  the  father  it  is  said : — “  It  was  always  a 
subject  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  though  ho  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  finally  lost  eight  of  their  one 
great  and  true  vocation,  and  in  some  sense  be; 
trayed  their  trust,  by  omitting  to  seize  the 
immense  occasion  which  Providence  had 
placed  within  their  reach  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  country.  His  natural  equanimity  of 
eharacter  and  habitual  patience  was  sustained 
by  a  deep  religious  principle,  which  attended 
him  under  every  trial. 

“  He  was  a  man  of  active,  business-like  hab¬ 
its,  but  of  such  an  easy,  quiet  temper,  that 
few  things  could  ever  seriously  disturb  liis 
equanimity.  He  seemed  to  possess,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  that  calmness  of  mind,  and  that 
cool,  philosophic  turn  of  thought,  which  arc 
so  much  admired  by  Hamlet  in  his  friend  Ho¬ 
ratio. 

“  He  was  now  and  then,  when  at  home,  a 
little  careless  in  his  dress,  for  which  he  was 
sometimes  taken  to  task  by  members  of  the 
famiiy,  though  often  without  much  amend¬ 
ment  He  was  however,  rather  more  particu¬ 
lar,  though  not  always  so,  before  strangers, 
and  I  remember  an  amusing  incident  in  rcla- 
'  tion  to  it  Walking  one  day  toward  the  gar- 
'  den,  he  thought  he  perceived  the  bonnets  of 
several  ladies  appearing  above  the  hedg^.  As 
it  was  somewhat  deep  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  these  visitors  would  remain 
for  the  day,  he  turned  back  to  the  house,  called 
for  hot  water,  shaved  and  dressed,  and  having 
made  himself  all  right,  returned  to  reconnoi¬ 


tre.  On  drawing  nearer  to  the  scene,  he  dis¬ 
covered,  with  much  mortiBcalion  at  the  trou¬ 
ble  he  had  been  put  to,  that  the  appearance 
arose  ft'om  a  number  of  tall  hollyhocks  which 
as  the  season  advanced,  had  grown  above  the 
hedge,  and,  by  the  brightness  of  their  tints, 
gave  the  idea  of  the  bonnets  and  gay  ribands 
of  a  rich  summer  fashion.  Every  one  was  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  the  old  gentleman  come  out  so 
unusually  gay  at  dinner,  and  his  explanation 
of  the  cause  produced  much  laughter  and  quiz¬ 
zing.” 

Gerald,  like  Cowper,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
poets,  was  fond  of  pets,  and  suffered  the  usual 
amount  of  grief  at  the  death  of  these,  together 
with  those  innumerable  and  unavoidable  mis¬ 
haps,  which  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the 
young  pet-keeper.  They  seemed  ever  fated  to 
disappoint  the  care  he  bestowed  on  them.  He 
once  asked  one  of  his  elder  sisters  to  feed  one 
while  he  was  away  somewhere,  which  she  never 
thought  of  doing  until  she  saw  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn  within  a  few  steps  of  the  door.  Her  for¬ 
getfulness  provoked  a  general  laugh,  and  she 
had  not  time  to  compose  her  countenance 
again  properly,  when  Gerald  found  her  trying 
to  revive  the  drooping  little  victim,  but  too 
late.  He  said  afterwards,  complaining  gently 
of  It  to  one  of  the  family,  “  Ellen  speaks  to 
mo  sometimes  about  cruelty  to  animals,  but  / 
aduoUy  taw  her  laughing  and  mg  bird  gatping.'’ 

Shallow  writers  have  a  grand  capital  stock 
consisting  of  such  prbases  as  the  “  tenderness  of 
woman,”  her  “  lovingness,”  '•  her  whole  world 
is  in  her  affections,”  &c.,  &c.,  which  is  little 
more  than  cant — women  do  not  equal  the 
Poets  in  the  fineness  of  their  sensibilities. 

The  following  is  very  clever,  and  gives  us  a 
peep  at  a  happy  family : 

“  One  ereninz,  while  one  of  onr  young  people  was 
reading  aloud  eomething  about  the  trade-winda,  one  of 
hia  elder  brothers,  to  whose  taatea  I  hare  before  allu¬ 
ded,  and  who  from  bis  childhood  had  shown  the  great¬ 
est  actirity  of  mind,  imagined  he  could  illustrate  the 
subject  with  a  spinning-wheel  that  was  in  the  kitchen, 
and  went  out  to  try.  Wliile  the  serrants  observed  him 
with  astonishment,  and  some  concern  for  bis  senses, 
Gerald  instantly  gnessed  what  he  was  about.  On  re¬ 
turning  tothe  parlor,  his  mother  asked,  'Gerald,  where 
is  William  V  '  lie  is  spinning  tnonsoont,  mamn»,’  said 
Gerald,  with  an  air  of  great  gravity.’  “ 

He  studied  Latin  under  the  care  of  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  O’Brien,  who  seems  to 
have  imparted  a  taste  for  classical  literature 
very  much  beyond  the  ordinary  attempts  of 
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the  kind  m  cleverly  hit  on  in  several  sketches 
of  Grerald,  particularly  in  the  Rivals. 

**  Mr.  Donaran,”  said  one  of  the  seholars,  *%oir 
oufbt  a  person  to  pronounce  the  letter  i  in  reading 
latinT'  1/ you  intend  to  become  a pri€$iy  Dick,”  said 
the  master  in  repl/,  “  you  may  as  well  call  it  ee,  for  I 
ob-serre  the  clergy  call  it  in  that  manner ;  but  if  not 
you  may  call  it  ee  or  f  Just  as  you  fancy.” 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  about  the 
play-ground  of  the  coming  man,  fascinating 
as  it  is,  and  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  study 
of  the  man  is  of  little  comparative  importance 
after  we  have  the  entire  details,  the  unerring 
indications  of  the  child.  Give  us  the  boy  and 
we  can  readily  construct  the  man. 

It  was  much  the  wish  of  the  family  that 
Gerald  should  study  some  profession,  two  of 
Lis  brothers  being  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  the  whole  family  endowed  with  a  good 
share  of  available  talent.  Gerald  made  the 
attempt,  but  failed — later  in  life  ho  thought 
of  the  pircstly  office,  but  to  this  also  his  natu¬ 
ral  timidity  afforded  a  barrier.  His  family 
had  now  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  had  purchased  lend  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.  His  own  literary  proclivities 
were  not  to  be  suppressed.  He  attempted  edi¬ 
ting,  but  a  sturdy  independence,  and  manly  in¬ 
tegrity  forbade  him  to  make  those  concessions 
needful  for  a  proper  steering  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  of  popular  favor,  and  he  threw  up  his  po- 
ution,  resolving  to  go  to  the  great  world  of 
London,  and  try  his  fate  amongst  the  lions. 

His  taste  led  him  strongly  to  the  stage,  and 
he  even  contemplated  the  Herculean  task  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  reform  therein,  a  thing  which  only 
the  interposition  of  an  Almighty  power, 
which  should  strike  home  to  the  consciences 
of  a  venal  press,  and  a  corrupt  management, 
will  ever  be  able  to  effect. 

Gerald  was  terribly  in  earnest,  however,  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  and  a  youth,  who 
on  one  occasion,  when  it  was  necessary  to  poi¬ 
son  one  of  the  characters,  made  a  niece  of  his, 
who  played  the  heroine,  drink  of  a  glass  of 
infusion  of  quassia,  in  order,  probably,  to  de¬ 
prive  her  of  all  pretext  for  hypocrisy  in  the 
contortions  of  visage  that  were  to  usher  in 
death,  might  be  supposed  able  to  effect  some¬ 
thing  even  in  tbb  direction.  He  had  written 
more  than  one  tragedy  before  he  was  eigh¬ 
teen,  besides  poems  and  tales,  quite  sufficient 
for  a  respectable  reputation.  When  the  read¬ 
er  is  informed  that  Aguirc  was  produced  in  his 
eighteenth  year— that  Gisippus,  received  with 
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such  brilliant  snccess  at  Drury  Lane,  was 
written  in  his  twentieth ;  and  the  Collegians, 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  tales  in  our  language, 
before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  destruction  of  this, 
and  two  other  dramas  written  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  was  a  serious  loss  to  literature. 

To  London  went  the  young  Poet,  and  child 
of  genius,  his  head  full  of  the  purest  purposes, 
his  heart  alive  with  aspirations,  and  his  whole 
soul  glowing  with  hope,  with  manly  ambition 
and  that  faith  in  his  kind,  which  of  itself  in¬ 
vests  the  brow  of  youth  with  a  heavenly  halo. 
Oh,  could  God’s  child  of  love  and  genius,  thus 
cast  unarmed  upon  the  thick  bones  of  a  world 
which  has  no  eyes  to  discern  him,  and  which 
is  trebly  armed  against  any  and  every  inva¬ 
sion  of  its  hardness,  selfishness  and  material¬ 
ism,  know  of  the  thorny  path  which  his  bleed¬ 
ing  feet  must  tread,  and  the  cruel  rebufib 
which  will  collapse  his  very  soul  with  anguish, 
he  would  be  likely  in  his  weakness  and  terror 
to  lay  down  his  angelic  office,  and  seek  in  si¬ 
lence  and  obscurity  that  peace  which  he  for¬ 
feits  when  his  credentials  are  once  open  to  hu¬ 
man  eyes.  But  blessed  be  the  giver  of  thought 
and  the  dispenser  of  Jove,  genius  is  made  to 
walk  this  savage  path,  illumined  from  within, 
and  it  has  bread  to  eat,  the  world  wots  not 
of,  and  still  small  voices  whisper  consolations 
sweeter  than  hymning  lutes,  and  sounding 
symbols,  and  so  he  goes  onward,  alone,  but  fitly 
companioned;  thus  is  its  work  done  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  cross  which  threatens  to  weigh  him 
to  the  earth. 

The  story  of  Gerald  Griffin  in  London  was 
a  sad  one.  He  bore  up  under  its  trials,  its 
grinding  poverty,  its  miserable  envies,  bicker¬ 
ings  and  malignity,  with  a  brave  heart,  though 
the  sword  penetrated  deeply  and  was  felt  for 
years  afterwards.  He  was  proud  and  sensi¬ 
tive  and  forbore  to  let  bis  situation  be  known 
to  his  friends  at  home,  who  seem  to  have 
been  ready  to  do  all  that  was  required  for 
him.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  felt  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  gifted  do  feel,  that  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  life  there  is  always  a  certainty  of  at 
least  comparative  success— honest  toil  ensures 
a  livelihood — the  laborer  is  worthy  of  bis  hire 
— these  common  and  obvious  channels  afford 
to  a  moral  certainty  the  means  of  competence, 
and  therefore  friends  and  relatives  reg^ard 
with  less  favor  the  one,  who,  neglecting  a  pos¬ 
itive  good  ventures  his  all  upon  the  precarious 
chances  of  Art  and  Literature.  He  may  soq. 
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ceed  Id  the  high  esthetic  sense  and  yet  in  the  ' 
eyes  of  a  family,  his  career  be  a  total  failure.  ' 
People  are  mostly  intent  to  achieve  position, 
wealth,  renown.  To  live  a  life  is  less  thought 
of.  To  embark  in  literature  is  qnitc  sure  to 
cut  one  adrift  from  common,  family  sympa- 
thies.  The  defeats,  the  hardships  which  ensue,  * 
are  all  attributed  to  folly  ;  the  grief  of  heart,  ’ 
disappointed  hopes,  and  defeated  purposes,  arc 
all  placed  to  the  account  of  an  idle  ambition 
— and  so  he  lingers  and  dies  without  pity. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  rejection  , 
of  the  mite  offered  by  the  child  of  genius,  it 
counts  much  in  the  treasury  of  human  good. 
The  river  which  rolls  over  golden  sands  is  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  wealth  below,  but  steadily  in 
some  far  off  region  particle  by  particle  accu¬ 
mulates,  till  at  length  men  behold  a  golden 
mine,  and  we  see  how  the  single  particles  were' 
not  lost,  and  the  obscuring  river  did  its  office  1 
well.  But  alas  for  the  great  hearts  that  went  . 
out  before  the  evangel  was  complete !  H 

Often  the  letters  of  Griffin  indicate  the  ' 
heart  weariness,  which  finally  drove  him  from 
society — he  had  started,  the  beautiful  youth,  i 
believing  the  world  much  better  than  it  is — ho 
had  such  bright  aims,  that  he  thought  the 
great  and  good  must  feel  a  brotherly  kindness 
for  him,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  few,  be  it 
said,  he  did  find  one  or  two  noble  ones,  who 
read  him  nearly  aright.  But  he  was  not  convi¬ 
vial,  he  was  too  refined  and  sensitive  for  the 
boisterous  good  fellowship  of  men  like  Mooro 
and  Byron,  so  much  of  whose  work  Is  done 
through  outside  stimulants,  and  mental  mutu¬ 
al  magnetism.  Ilis  was  a  fire  that  burned 
brightest  when  alone.  He  passed  a  day  with 
Moore,  who  was  in  his  finest  vein — he  sang, 
and  talked,  and  told  anecdotes  with  exhaust- 
less  c.xuberance  of  spirits,  all  of  which  so  far 
from  awakening  a  response  at  the  time  on  the 
part  of  Gerald,  seems  to  have  completely  par¬ 
alysed  him.  The  excessive  gaity  of  the  host 
neutralized  the  guest. 

He  was  not,  however,  unappreciative — the 
genius  of  his  countryman  was  acknowledged 
and  commended  with  true  Irish  pride.  In  a 
letter  os  full  of  quaint  wit  as  one  of  Charles 
Lamb’s,  he  describes  this  visit,  from  which  we 
make  a  simple  extract,  affording  a  portion  of 
his  account  of  Moore : 

"Ob,  dear  L - ,  I  saw  the  poet  I  and  I  spoke  to  him 

and  he  spoke  to  ms,  and  it  was  not  to  bid  me  '  get  out 
of  his  wajr,’  as  the  King  of  France  did  to  the  man  wlio 
Roasted  that  his  majesty  had  simken  to  him  ;  but  it  was 
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:  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  ta  ask  mo  '  Hew  I  did, 
Ur.  GritSn,*  and  to  speak  of  ‘  my  fame.’  Jfy  Ihmo  I 
Tom  Uoore  talk  of  my  fame  I  Ah,  the  rogne !  he  was 
humbagging,  L  ,  I’m  aliraid.  He  knew  the  soft 
side  of  an  antbor’s  heart  and  perhaps  he  had  pity  on 
my  long,  melancholy-looking  figure,  and  said  to  him¬ 
self,  *  I  will  make  this  poor  fellow  feel  pleasant,  if  I 
i  can,’  for  which,  with  all  his  roguery,  who  could  help 
,  liking  him  and  being  grateful  to  him  t  But  you  want 
to  know  all  about  it  step  by  step,  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
your  poor,  dreamy-looking  BeUard,  at  least,  for  that  of 
fancy,  wit  and  patriotism*  I  will  tell  yon,  than,  al- 
thou^  Dan  has  told  you  before,  for  the  snbjeet  can¬ 
not  be  tiresome  to  an  Irishwoman — I  will  tell  you  how 
we  hired  a  great,  grand  cabriolet  and  set  olt— no,  pull 
In  a  little.  I  should  first  tell  you  how  we  srriTed  at 
the  inn  at  Devises  late  in  the  evening,  I  forget  tbs  exact 
time,  and  ordered  tea,  (for  which,  by  the  bye,  we  had 
a  prodigious  appetite,  not  haviug  stopped  to  dine  in 
Bath  or  Bristol,)  when  the  waiter,  (a  most  solid-look¬ 
ing  fellow,  who  won  Dan’s  heart  by  his  precision  and 
the  mathematical  exactness  of  all  his  movements) 

^  brought  us  up,  amongst  other  good  things,  fresh  but¬ 
ter,  prepared  in  a  very  curious  way.  I  could  not  for  a 
long  time  imagine  how  they  did  it.  It  was  in  strings, 

:  just  like  vermicelli,  and  as  if  tied  in  some  way  at  the 
bottom.  King  George,  not  poor  real  King  Georgs,  but 
Peter  Pindar’s  King  George,  was  never  more  puzxled  to 
know  bow  the  apple  got  into  the  dumpling  ;  but  at  last, 
on  applying  to  the  waiter,  he  told  us  that  it  was  done 
by  squeeiing  it  through  a  linen  cloth  ;  an  excellent 
plan,  particularly  in  frosty  weather,  when  it  is  actual¬ 
ly  impossible  to  make  ths  butter  adhere  to  the  bread 
on  account  of  its  working  up  with  a  coat  of  erumbe  on 
the  under  side  ;  but  that’s  true — Tom  kloore — and  be¬ 
sides,  ’tis  nnfashioiuble  now  to  spread  the  butter,  isn’t 
it?  I’m  afraid  I  exposed  myself,  as  they  say.  Well,  we 
asked  the  waiter ;  out  came  the  importsmt  question, 
'  How  far  is  Sloperton  Cottage  from  Devises  V  *  Slop- 
erton,  sirt  that’s  Mr.  Moore’s  place,  sir ;  hi't  a  poet, 
lir.  We  do  all  Ur.  Moore’s  work,’  What  ought  I  to 

have  done,  I. - f  To  have  flung  my  arms  about  his 

neck  for  knowing  so  much  almut  Moore,  or  to  bare 
knocked  him  down  for  knowing  so  little  f  Well,  vrs 
learned  all  we  sranted  to  know,  and,  aDer  making  our 
arrangements  for  the  following  day,  went  to  bed  and 
slept  soumlly.  And  in  the  morning  It  w.-is  tlwt  we 
hired  the  grand  cabriolet,  and  set  off  to  Sloperton  ; 
diizzUng  rain,  but  a  delightful  country  ;  such  a  gentle 
shower  as  that  through  which  he  looked  at  InoisGslIen 
— his  farewell  look.  And  we  drove  away  unUI  we  cams 
to  a  cottage,  a  cottage  of  gentility,  with  two  gateways 
and  pretty  grounds  about  it ;  and  we  alighted  and 
knocked  at  the  hali  door  :  and  there  was  a  dead  silsnce, 
and  we  whispersd  one  another ;  and  my  nerves  thrilled 
as  the  wind  rustled  in  the  creeping  shrubs  tliat  graced 
the  retreat  of— Uoore.  Oh  !  L  ,  there’s  no  use  in 
talking,  but  I  must  be  fine.  I  wonder  I  ever  stood  it  at 
all,  and  I  an  Irishm.tn,  too,  and  singing  bis  songs  since 
I  was  the  height  of  my  knee — ^The  Veiled  Prophet ; 
Axim  ;  She  is  fir  from  the  Land  ;  Those  Kvening  Bells. 
But  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  woman  appeared. 
*  Is  Ur  Moors  at  hornet’  ‘I’ll  see,  sir.  What  naaoe 
shall  I  say,  sir  ?’  Well,  not  to  be  too  particular,  wo 
were  shosm  np  stairs,  where  we  found  the  nightingale 
In  bit  tags ;  in  boneiter  languid  and  my  to  the  pngi 
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])eM,  w«  ftinod  onr  litro  in  hii  itudjr,  t  (able  befora  him 
eoTcred  with  books  and  papers,  a  drawer  IwK  open  and 
stufbid  with  letters,  a  piano  also  open  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  the  thief  himself,  a  little  man,  but  full  of 
spirit,  with  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  frame  for  erer  in  mo¬ 
tion,  looking  as  if  it  would  be  a  feat  for  bim  to  sit  for 
three  minutes  quiet  in  his  chair  I  am  no  great  obser¬ 
ver  of  proportions,  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  neat- 
made  little  fellow,  tidily  buttoned  np,  young  as  fifteen 
at  heart,  though  with  hair  that  reminded  me  of  the 
‘  Alps  in  the  snnset not  handsome,  perhaps,  but 
something  in  the  whole  cut  of  bim  that  pleased  me  ; 
dnished  as  an  aetor,  but  without  an  actor’s  affecta¬ 
tion  ;  easy  as  a  gentleman,  but  without  some  gentle¬ 
men’s  formality  ;  in  a  word,  as  people  say  when  they 
find  their  brains  begin  to  run  around  at  the  lag  end  of 
a  magnificent  period,  we  found  him  a  hospitable,  warm¬ 
hearted  Irishman,  as  pleasant  as  could  be  himself,  and 
disposed  to  make  others  so.  And  is  this  enough  f  And 
need  I  tell  you  that  the  day  was  spent  delightfully, 
chiefly  in  listening  to  his  innumerbbic  jests,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  stories,  and  beautiful  similes — beautiful  and 
original  as  those  he  throws  into  his  songs  and  anee- 
dotes,  that  would  make  the  Danes  laugh.” 

Banim  also,  the  author  of  Daiuoa  and  Pithy* 
as,  bocarac  the  constant  and  attached  friend  of 
our  author — himself  a  favorite  and  successful 
tvriter,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  merits  of  Griffin,  and  used 
his  utmost  interest  in  his  behalf,  writing  to 
stage  managers  and  editors,  and  going  himself 
with  the  utmost  friendliness  to  look  after  the 
sensitive  young  poet,  who  all  the  time  was 
-shrinking  nervously  from  observation,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  pen  was  in  good  demand 
for  all  the  prominent  periodicals  of  the  day. 

His  description  of  threatricals  would  seem 
to  be  designed  expreessly  for  the  meridian  of 
New  York,  and,  bad  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  to 
sec  that,  after  all,  our  own  metropolis  is  not 
more  of  a  Sodom  than  our  trans-Atlantic  sis¬ 
ter  London. 

“  I  will  tell  you  now  some  things  which  will  give  yon 
some  ides  of  the  drams,  snd  the  drsmatic  mansgement 
of  the  day,  which,  however,  for  the  credit  of  the  metier. 
I  would  not  bresthe  to  ‘ears  propbane.’  Of  all  the 
wsika  in  literature,  it  certainly  ia  at  preaent  the  roost 
heart-rending,  the  moat  toilsome,  and  the  moat  har- 
raaaiog  to  a  man  who  is  posaease<l  of  a  mind  that  may 
be  at  all  wrought  on  by  cireumstancea.  Tlie  managers 
only  seek  to  fill  their  houses,  and  don't  care  a  curse 
for  all  the  dramatists  that  ever  lived.  There  is  a  rage 
for  fire  and  water,  and  horses  got  abroad,  and  as  long 
-as  it  eontinnea— fire  and  water  ami  horses  are  the  look¬ 
out  of  the  Kteerrigni  of  tbs  drama.  Literary  men  see 
the  trouble  which  attends  it,  the  bending  and  cringing 
to  performers — ths  cliieanery  of  managers,  and  the 
anxiety  of  suspense,  which  no  previous  success  can  re- 
lievs  them  from — and  therefore  it  is  that  they  seek  to 
make  a  talent  for  some  other  walk,  and  content  them- 
fslves  with  the  quiet  fame  of  a  ‘closet  writer,’  which 
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it  aeceompanled  with  little  or  none  of  the  uneasiness  of 
mind  which  the  former  brings  with  It.  Elliston  wrote 
some  time  back  to  Scott,  asking  him  to  write  a  play, 
and  leaving  a  blank  for  bis  terms.  Scott  laughed  at 
him.  This  was  told  ino  by  a  person  who  had  it  from 
Elliaton  himself.  At  tlie  same  time,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  with  all  my  veneration  for  the  Great  Unknown,  I 
am  not  very  ready  to  admit  his  capabilities  for  actual 
dramatic — at  least,  tragic  wnting ;  nor  indeed  can  1  im¬ 
mediately  fix  my  eye  upon  any  one  who  I  should  say, 
without  hesitation,  was  qualified  to  fiimish  ns  with  a 
good  tragedy,  excepting  only  my  friend  Banim,  and 
countryman  Knowles.  They  decidetlly  stand  best  on 
the  stage  at  present.  Kean  is  going  off  to  America, 
and  Macrcady,  I  understand,  speaks  of  entering  the 
Church,  a  curious  idea  enough,  but  I  should  be  sorry 
for  It.  This  I  have  only  just  heard  said,  and  know  not 
whether  it  be  quix  or  earnest  but  it  is  widely  reported. 
That  be  is  not  strongly  attached  to  his  present  profes¬ 
sion  I  am  very  sure.  Have  yon  seen  any  more  of 
Shiel’f  works?  I  think  his  last  piece,  the  Hugenot,  a 
very  indifferent  one,  and  the  public  thought  so  too,  for 
they  damned  it  to  three  nights.  For  us,  poor  devils — 
who  love  the  drama  well  and  are  not  so  confident  in 
other  branches  of  that  most  toilsome  and  thanklsas  of 
all  professions,  authorship— we  must  only  be  conteut 
to  w  ade  through  thick  and  thin,  and  make  oar  goal  as 
soon  as  we  may.  This  saw  dust  and  water  work  wilt 
pass  away  like  everything  else,  and  then  perchance  the 
poor  half-drowned  muse  of  tlic  buskin  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  lift  her  bead  above  the  flood  once  more.  I  don't 
kiww  how  it  ia,  though  I  hare  never  put  a  line  in  print 
since  I  came  here— at  least  so  that  I  was  known  in  it 
by  any  body-*!  have  got  a  sneaking  kind  ot  reputation 
as  a  poet  among  my  acquaintances.” 

He  alludes  to  publishers  in  the  followiug 
manner.  We  trust  the  ”  withers”  of  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  arc  “  unwrung”  in  the  reading 
of  the  portraiture. 

”  You  have  no  idea  what  a  heart  breaking  life  that 
of  a  young  scribbler,  boating  about  and  endeavoring  to 
make  his  way  in  London,  is  .  going  into  a  bookseller’s 
shop,  as  I  have  often  done,  and  being  obliged  to  praise 
up  my  own  manuscript,  to  induce  him  to  look  at  it  at  all 
—for  there  is  so  much  competition,  that  a  person  with¬ 
out  a  name  will  not  even  get  a  trial — while  he  puts  on 
his  spectacles  and  answers  all  your  self  commendation 
with  a  ‘  hum — um  ;’ — a  set  of  hanlened  villains  I  and 
yet  at  no  time  whatever  could  I  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  London  altogether.  That  horrid  word 
failure,— No !— death  first  1'’ 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  under 
which  he  labored,  ho  had  made  his  way  in 
London,  and  shared  in  popular  attention. 
Persons  of  distinction  sought  his  acquaintance, 
and  that  bond  which  unites  the  exiles  from  all 
lands,  brought  many  historic  personages  with¬ 
in  the  field  of  his  sympathies.  We  cannot  for¬ 
bear  extracting  the  following  touching  anec¬ 
dote  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  human  progress. 
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“The  Canon  Riogo,  brother  to  the  poor  mirtTr,  aent 
me  the  other  day  a  Spanish  poem  of  many  cantos,  har¬ 
ing  for  ita  subject  the  career  of  the  unhappy  General, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  might  Bnd  materiel  tor  an 
English  one  in  it,  if  I  felt  disposed  to  mate  anything  of 
the  subject.  Apropos,  Madam  Riego  is  almost  dead. 
The  Are  is  in  her  eye,  and  the  Bush  on  her  cheek,  which 
are,  I  believe,  no  beacons  for  hope  to  tho  consumptive. 
She  is  an  interesting  woman,  and  I  pity  her  from  my 
soul.  This  Mr.  Matthews,  who  was  conBned  with  her 
husband,  and  arrived  lately  in  London,  and  who,  more¬ 
over,  is  a  countryman  of  mine,  brought  her,  from  her 
dying  husband,  a  little  favorite  dog  and  a  parrot,  which 
were  his  companions  in  bis  dungeon.  He  very  indis¬ 
creetly  came  before  her  with  the  remembrances,  with- 
nat  any  preparation,  and  she  received  a  shock  from 
which  she  has  not  yet,  nor  ever  will  recover.  What 
sfhoting  little  rirenmstanees  these  arc  I  and  how  inter- 
Mting  to  one  who  lias  the  least  mingling  of  enthusiasm 
hi  his  character.” 

In  reading  the  records  of  the  youth  so  nerve- 
tensitire,  so  heart  tender  and  yet  brave,  wc 
ire  surprised  at  the  unflagging  resolution 
Which  carried  him  through  his  seven  years  of 
London  life.  In  our  faith  in  the  great  future 
of  human  brotherhood,  when  a  heavenly  sym¬ 
pathy  shall  well  up  in  all  generous  hearts  for 
the  courageous  straggler  for  the  true  life, 
which  is  the  true  one  for  him,  or  he  would  not 
so  tread  the  wine-press  of  suffering  to  distil 
the  wine  of  the  soul,  we  are  apt  to  think  the 
day  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  millenial  sun 
brightening  the  east  with  benignant  glory,  but 
the  record  of  one  life  earnest  and  true,  like 
that  of  Gerald  Griflln,  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  owls  and  bats  hold  still  their  reign  in  our 
nocturnal  atmosphere.  How  tenderly  his 
heart  looked  backward  to  the  endearing  remin¬ 
iscences  of  home  and  friends  at  this  time  is 
apparent  from  the  following  beautiful  memo¬ 
ry  of 

’  OLD  TIME.S 

Old  times  I  old  times  I  tbe  gay  old  times 
When  I  was  young  and  free, 

And  heard  the  merry  Easter  chimes 
Under  tbe  sally  tree  ; 

My  Sunday  palm  beside  me  placed. 

My  crois  upon  my  hand, 

A  heart  at  rest  within  my  breast. 

And  sunsliine  on  the  land  I 

Old  times  t  old  times  t 

It  is  not  that  my  fortunes  flee. 

Nor  that  my  cheek  is  pale, 

I  mourn  whene'er  I  think  of  thee. 

My  darling  native  vale  i 
A  wiser  head  I  have,  I  know. 

Than  when  I  loitered  there  ; . 

But  in  my  wisdom  there  is  woe  ; 

And  in  my  knowledge,  care. 

Old  times  I  old  times  I 


I’ve  lived  to  know  my  share  of  joy, 

To  feel  my  share  of  pain,  ^ 

To  icarn  that  friendship’s  self'can  cloy,  i 

To  lore,  and  love  in  vain ;  ‘ 

To  feel  a  pang  and  wear  a  smile. 

To  tire  of  other  climes. 

To  like  my  own  unhappy  isle. 

And  sing  the  gay  old  times  I 

Old  times  I  old  times  I 

,  And  sure  the  bind  is  nothing  changeil, 

The  birds  r.re  singing  still ; 

The  n  Iwcrs  are  springing  where  we  ranged. 
There’s  sunshine  on  tbe  hill ; 

The  rally  waving  o’er  my  head, 
f-till  sweetly  shades  my  frame. 

But  ah,  those  happy  days  arc  fleil. 

And  I  am  not  the  same  I 

Old  times  I  old  times  I 

Oh,  come  again  ye  merry  times  I 
Sweet,  sunny,  fresh,  and  calm  ; 

And  let  me  liear  those  Easter  chimes. 

And  wear  my  Suu'’ay  palm. 

If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes. 

My  tears  would  Bow  in  rain  ; 

If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs, 

Tliey'li  never  come  again  I 

Old  times  !  old  times  I 

His  isolation  and  coutinnous  mental  exer¬ 
tion  under  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  mea¬ 
ger  purse,  and  the  rebuflfe  of  publishers,  stage 
managers,  and  editors,  produced  the  natural 
but  sad  consequences  of  mental  distrust  He 
grew  morbidly  sensitive,  and  shrank  within 
himself,  as  delicate  creatures  do,  who .  have 
not  the  hardihood  to  contend  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings  His  native  independence,  howev¬ 
er,  never  deserted  him — he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  patronage— he  could  not  play 
the  toady  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  the  pros¬ 
perous  or  the  celebrated.  He  was  not  one  to 
compromise  his  manhood  by  any  of  those 
mean  concessions  so  common  to  inferior  per¬ 
sons.  He  could  go  dinncrless,  but  he  could 
not  for  its  me.ss  of  pottage,  practice  any 
mountebank  arts  to  secure  It.  When  he  was 
admitted  as  was  his  right  upon  equal  terms, 
his  genial  temper,  his  pleasant  song,  and  ver¬ 
satile  fancy  rendered  him  a  favorite — but  he 
could  not  feel  the  beggar  and  play  the  para¬ 
site,  hence  at  one  time  such  was  the  false  po¬ 
sition  of  the  man  and  his  surroundings,  he 
grew  jealous  even  of  his  best  friend,  and  avoi¬ 
ded  those  offices  of  friendship,  which  arc  its 
best  prerogatives,  lest  his  self-respect  should 
bo  in  any  way  wounded. 

Gerald  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  not  gone  near 
Mr.  Banim’s  house  for  the  last  two  months, 
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though  flrequenily  urged  by  the  raoet  preeeing 
invitatioDS,  which  be  seems  to  have  met  by 
varions  cxeoses  that  were  not  even  to  himself 
satisfactory,  and  conid  not,  of  conrsc,  appear 
so  to  his  friend.  This  was  so  unusnal  an  ab¬ 
sence,  tliat  Mr.  Banim  made  various  coqjec- 
turcs  to  account  for  it,  but  without  iniccess ; 
at  length  a  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon  him, 
and  he  began  to  apprehend  that  the  cause  whs 
a  much  more  serious  one  than  any  he  had 
fallen  upon.  He  instantly  set  out  in  search 
of  him,  but  had  much  diflkully  in  ascertaining 
his  address,  as  he  bad  not  seen  him  for  some 
time,  and  Gerald  bad,  as  we  have  seen, 
changed  his  lodgings.  At  length  he  found  the 
place,  a  small  room  in  some  obscure  court, 
near  St  Paul’s.  Gerald  was  not  at  home.  He 
called  again  next  day.  He  was  stiil  out  on 
his  mission,  perhaps  for  “  more  drudgery.” 
He  then  questioned  the  woman  who  kept  bis 
lodgings  as  to  bis  condition  and  circumstan¬ 
ces.  Tliese  she  spoke  of  in  terms  of  pity ; 
represented  him  os  in  great  distress ;  said  she 
bad  never  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  but 
she  was  afraid  that  he  denied  himself  even  the 
commonest  necessaries,  that  he  appeared  in 
bad  Fi)irita,  dressed  but  indifferently,  shut 
himself  up  for  whole  days  together  in  his 
room,  without  sending  her  for  any  provision, 
and  when  he  went  out,  it  was  only  at  night¬ 
fall,  when  he  was  likely  to  meet  no  one  that 
he  knew.  This  was  a  very  distressing  picture, 
particularly  when  considered  in  connection 
with  his  iucommunicativencsss,  and  the  silent 
endurance  with  which  it  was  .going  on.  Mr. 
Banim  immediately  returned  home,  and  wrote 
him  a  very  kind  letter,  offering  him  some  pe¬ 
cuniary  assistance,  until  he  should  be  able  to 
get  over  his  present  difllculties. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  offer  was  at 
once  rejected.  He  would  not  receive  what 
seemed  too  much  like  a  charity.  In  a  letter 
he  refers  to  his  experience  in  the  following 
simply  but  candidly  expressed  terms,  which 
conveys  to  the  mind  all  the  impress  of  a  trag¬ 
edy : 

“  I  set  about  writing  for  tboM  week!/  pnblicationi  ; 
all  of  which,  eacept  the  Lilercay  OcutUe,  cheated  me 
abominably.  Then,  finding  thU  to  be  the  caie,  I  wrote 
for  the  great  magaxines.  Uy  article!  were  generally  in. 
eerted  ;  bat  on  calling  for  payment — seeing  that  I  was 
a  poor  inexperienced  devil,  there  was  so  much  shnffling 
and  shabby  work  that  it  disgusted  me,  and  I  gave  up 
the  idea  of  earning  money  that  way.  I  now  lost  heart 
for  every  thing  ;  got  into  the  cheapest  lodgings  I  could 
make  eat,  and  there  worked  on,  rather  to  dWert  my 
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mind  from  the  horrible  gloom  that  I  felt  grownig  oa  me 
in  spite  of  myself,  than  with  any  hope  of  being  rema¬ 
nerated.  This,  and  the  recollection  of  the  expense  I 
had  pat  William  to,  and  the  fears— which  every  mo¬ 
ment  hecame  conviction — that  I  should  never  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  fulfil  his  hopes  or  my  own  expectations,  all 
came  pressing  together  upon  my  mind  and  made  me 
miserable.  A  thousand,  and  a  thousand  times  I  wUhed 
that  I  could  lie  down  qnietly,  and  die  at  once,  and  be 
forgotten  for  ever.  But  that,  however,  was  not  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  I  don’t  think  I  left  anything  nn- 
done  that  could  have  changed  the  course  of  allkirs,  or 
brought  me  a  little  portion  of  the  good  luck  that  wax 
going  on  about  me  ;  but  good  luck  was  too  busy  eli.e- 
where.  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the  state  of  mind 
I  was  in  at  this  time.  It  was  not  an  indolent  despond¬ 
ency,  for  I  was  working  hard,  and  am  now — and  It  is 
only  DOW — receiving  money  for  the  labor  of  those 
dreadful  hours.  I  used  net  to  see  a  face  that  I  knew, 
and  after  sitting  writing  all  day,  when  I  walke<l  in  the 
strents  in  the  evening,  it  actually  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
was  of  a  different  species  altogether  from  the  people 
about  me.” 

These  are  sad  pictures,  but  such  as  the  lit¬ 
erary  ranks  too  often  exhibit.  The  deeper 
the  genius,  the  deeper  its  suppressed  ngonies. 
Our  great  city  of  New  York  could  furnisli 
forth  many  a  kindred  one — and  they  will  bo 
repeated  hero  and  elsewhere  till  a  diviner 
spirit  penetrates  society. 

Besides  his  literary  labors  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  doing 
all  that  human  energy  coulddo  to  eke  out  bis 
simple  wants,  for  he  was  no  spendthrift,  whilo 
waiting  the  returns  of  bis  literature,  and  the 
appearnce  of  bis  tragedy  upon  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane.  In  reading  his  experience  amongst 
the  players  and  managers,  wo  are  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  history  of  his  gentle  but  im¬ 
provident  countryman  Goldsmith,  whose  pride 
and  heart  suffered  so  many  pangs  through  the 
intrigues  of  this  class  of  persons,  who,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  illusion,- are  apt  to  look 
upon  all  moral  responsibilities  as  partaking  of 
the  same  character. 

The  play  of  Gissippus  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  year  1842, 
and  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  both 
by  the  press  and  the  public.  It  was  one  of 
the  pieces  selected  by  Mr.  Macrendy,  in  his 
efforts  at  that  time  to  restore  the  classical 
drama  to  the  stage,  and  from  the  number  of 
times  its  performance  was  repeated  to  over¬ 
flowing  houses,  the  attempt  must  be  considered 
eminently  successful. 

Thus  the  hard  toils  of  the  youth  at  length 
won  him  fame,  money,  and  friends — but  what 
were  they  to  him  when  the  zest  of  acquisition 
was  passed— -when  the  heart  was  turning  tron 
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the  long  straggle,  sick  with  its  hope  deferred. 

His  letters  at  this  period  are  filled  with 
beautiful  pathos— the  overflowing  of  a  warm 
heart,  saddened,  bat  not  embittered  by  tho 
contest.  His  was  one  of  those  tender  yet  man* 
ly  natnres,  candid,  unobstrusive  and  loving, 
which  appeal  so  deeply  to  the  sensibilities  of 
the  refined  and  generous  of  the  other  sex. 
Accordingly  in  process  of  time  we  are  not 
surprised  that  he  finds  one  such,  pure,  lofty 
and  beautifnl,  who  becomes  the  friend  of  tho 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  pocL  A  few 
years  of  delightful  social  intercourse  succeeds 
— the  lady  seems  to  have  used  her  power  wise¬ 
ly  and  well—  there  is  a  sweetness  and  sincerity 
blent  in  her  letters  which  render  them  truly 
charming.  He  returned  to  live  mostly  in 
Ireland- be  travelled  over  Scotland— went  to 
France — visited  places  of  interest,  and  persons 
of  distiction,  still  writing— for  be  was  now 
high  in  popular  favor,  and  his  writings  in  good 
demand. 

Perhaps  the  mo<t  interesting  part  of  his  life 
may  be  gathered  from  his  letters  to  Mr8.L. 
It  may  be  that  this  lovely  ideal  mingled  too 
often  in  his  dreams — it  may  be  that  sometimes 
the  real  contrasted  too  painfully  with  his 
ideal  life — but  the  sentiment  of  bis  friendship 
was  evidently  ennobling.  Mr.  L.  was  his  deep¬ 
ly  attracted  iViond.  The  children  loved  him 
like  an  older  brother — and  the  fine  clear  mind 
of  Mrs.  L.,  her  sweet  womanly  sense,  her  poet¬ 
ic  appreciation,  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and 
playful  humor,  affords  an  example  of  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  friendships  recorded  in  the 
career  of  any  child  of  song.  In  his  letters  to 
her  he  gives  way  to  that  natural  pleasantry, 
that  rollicking  fun,  so  child-like  and  cordial 
and  characteristic  of  him.  He  throws  himsclt 
into  the  present  entirely,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  past  receedes  before  the  atmosphere  of  a 
loving  and  lovly  womanhood.  '  The  future  is 
fair  to  the  heart  at  ease,  and  Griffin  will  not 
call  for  the  cloud  which  dispels  his  bright  il- 
lusiona  Time  deepens  the  attachment- it 
may  be  deepens  it  too  deeply  for  entire  peace 
— we  think  we  discern  a  beautiful  sorrow  — a 
song  akin  to  tears — a  tenderness  so  holy  that 
we  know  the  springs  of  the  heart  have  been 
penetrated  in  this  relation,  but  be  is  hardly 
conscious  of  the  cause.  So  softly  is  the  thorn 
hidden  amid  the  roses,  that  be  is  unconscious 
that  it  is  there,  till  be  feels  the  blood  stealing 
amid  the  leaves  of  his  garland.  There  are 
lines  DOW  and  then  evidently  inspired  by  this 
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attachment,  and  not  long  before  his  retirement 
from  the  world,  so  soon  to  be  followed  by 
his  death,  ho  addressed  some  verses,  evidently 
wrung  from  his  deepest  heart,  to  this  beloved 
one.  We  subjoin  only  a  portion. 

TO  L- — 

In  the  time  of  my  boyhood  I  bad  a  strange  (baling 
That  I  was  to  dio  are  tho  noon  of  my  day  ; 

Not  quietly  into  the  silent  grave  straling. 

But  tom,  like  a  blasted  oak,  sadden  away ; 

It  might  be  a  fancy — it  might  be  theglooming 
Of  dark  visions,  taking  the  semblance  of  truth  ; 

And  it  might  be  the  shade  of  the  storm  that  is  coming 
Cast  thus  in  its  mom  through  the  sunshine  of  youth. 

But  be  it  a  dream,  or  a  mystie  revealing, 

The  bodement  has  haunted  ms  year  after  year : 

And  whenever  my  bosom  with  rapture  was  filling. 

I  paused  for  the  footfall  of  Fats  at  my  ear. 

w 

Ob,  (Mend  of  my  heart  I  if  that  doom  should  fall  on 
me, 

And  thou  shouldst  live  on  to  remember  my  love. 
Come  oft  to  my  tomb  where  the  turf  lies  upon  me, 

And  list  to  the  evening  wind  mourning  above. 

Lie  down  by  that  bank,  where  the  river  is  erseplng 
All  fearfully  under  the  stiU  autumn  tree. 

When  each  leaf  in  the  sunset  is  silently  weeping. 

And  sigh  for  departed  days,  thinking  of  me. 

By  the  smiles  ye  have  looked— by  the  words  ye  have 
spoken 

(Affection’s  own  rousie,  that  heal  as  they  (all)— 

By  the  balm  ye  have  poured  on  a  spirit  half  broken, 
And,  oh  t  by  the  pain  ye  gave— sweeter  than  all  ; 

Remember  me,  L  -  ■■ ,  when  I  am  departed. 

Live  over  those  momenta  when  they,  too,  are  gone  ; 
Be  still  to  your  minstrel  the  soft  and  kind  hearted. 

And  droop  o'er  tbs  marble  wb4rc  he  lies  alone. 

Remember  how  freely  that  heart,  that  to  others 
Was  dark  as  the  tempest nlawn  frowning  above, 

Bnrst  open  to  thine  with  the  seal  of  a  brother’s. 

And  showed  all  its  hues  in  the  light  of  thy  love. 

And,  oh !  in  that  moment  when  over  him  sighing. 
Forgive,  if  his  failings  should  flash  on  thy  brain  ; 
Remember,  the  heart  that  beneath  thee  is  lying. 

Can  never  awake  to  ofTsod  thee  again. 

And  say,  while  ye  panso  on  each  sweet  recollection, 

“  Let  love  like  mine  own  on  bis  spirit  attend  ; 

For  to  me  his  heart  tume<1  with  a  poet’s  alTeetion, 

Just  less  than  than  a  lover,  and  more  than  a  friend.  ” 

But  the  Bword  wax  fast  outwearing  the 
Ecabbard.  Life  revealed  to  him  more  and 
more  its  earthly  incompleteness — he  began  to 
long  for  rest— he  had  toiled  too  laboriously  for 
the  best  health  of  mind  or  body,  and  now  he 
began  to  be  afflicted  with  palpitations  of  the 
heart  to  a  fearful  degree.  He  bore  them 
bravely,  not  relaxing  fromhia  literary  ooeut 
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pations,  althongh  he  was  greatly  troubled  la 
regard  to  them. 

As  to  the  writings  of  others  his  critical 
canons  were  not  by  any  means  to  be  relied 
upon.  His  mind  was  open  and  frank,  it  had 
no  mystery — no  metaphysic  snbtileties— It  was 
sympathetic  more  than  penetrating  The 
church  made  and  kept  pure,  and  the  people 
redeemed  from  ignorance  and  sin,  through  its 
instrumentality,  was  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  creed.  His  instincts  were  flue  but 
his  intuitions  limited.  He  could  see  the  re¬ 
deeming  point  in  the  humblest  character,  but 
he  saw  little  of  the  innate  dignity  of  our  hu¬ 
manity  divested  of  traditions  and  institutions. 
He  was  not  progressive,  but  eminently  pious 
and  hopeful.  He  ridiculed  “  The  Lakers,” 
and  did  not  spare  Tennyson.  Scott  and 
Campbell  were  his  favorites.  Indeed  he  pre- 
feri'ed  plain  sailing  in  literature— sails  all  set, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  bellying  the  canvass,  and 
the  light  glinting  amid  the  shrouds.  Old 
water-logged  craft  manned  by  ancient  mari¬ 
ners,  with  their  weird  unearthly  tales,  holding 
men  by  the  button-hole,  were  to  him  an  abom¬ 
ination.  Therefore  nothing  can  be  more  hu¬ 
man  than  his  pathos— or  more  natural  than 
his  delineations.  Perhaps  no  novel  was  ever 
WTitten  which  embodies  more  complete  by  the 
elements  of  a  great  drama  than  the  Collegians. 
The  simple  picture  of  Ely  O’Connor  iu  her 
blue  cloak,  and  maiden  snood,  her  dainty 
ways,  and  loving  heart,  the  pride  of  her  old 
father  and  the  ideal  of  her  humble  admirers — 
Ely  so  tender,  so  child-like,  so  becoming  in 
her  girlish  coquetry,  contrasted  with  the  lov¬ 
ing,  negleeted,  foriorn  wife,  who  goes  out  that 
dreary  night  with  the  dwarf— to  be  seen  no 
more,  till  the  maddened  Hardress  calls  off  the 
dogs,  who  threaten  to  tear  the  lovely  l)ody  in 
that  terrible  hunt,  affords  a  picture  worthy  of 
a  Shakespeare.  Every  character  is  limutd 
from  the  heart  and  speaks  from  the  soul. 
There  is  no  weakness,  it  is  as  real  as  any  se¬ 
ries  of  evefits  transpiring  in  the  world  around 
ns. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  him  and  not  an 
improl:)able  one,  that  had  Shakespeare  lived  in 
our  day  ho  would  have  written  novels  and  not 
drama-s.  He  admired  Scott  greatly  and  in 
view  of  his  great  popularity  had  little  expec¬ 
tation  of  winning  renown.  Notwithstanding 
this  admiration,  he  is  no  imitator— he  chose 
the  sconce  of  his  novels  amongst  the  familiar 
haunts  of  his  island  home,  and  nothwith- 
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standing  the  many  who  have  illustrated  the 
same  field,  Gerald  Griffin  stands  unrivalled  and 
alone.  He  portrays  life  as  he  found  it,  al¬ 
ways  with  an  ideal  touch,  never  with  that  of  a 
caricaturest  His  sympathies  with  nature 
were  so  intimate  and  his  love  for  his  people  a 
passion,  and  therefore  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
misi'cprcscnting  them  by  any  of  the  coarse 
touches  of  the  satyrist. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  natural  than  his 
stories,  which  fix  the  attention  and  touch  the 
fancy  with  a  force  akin  to  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  He  is  a  true  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  shows  up  their  modes  of  thought  and 
the  effects  upon  the  common  mind,  with  great 
sweetness  and  beauty.  He  is  by  no  moans  in¬ 
capable  of  a  subtile  analysis  oC  human  emo¬ 
tions  and  characteristics;  on  the  contrary, 
without  apparent  labor,  he  lays  open  the  most 
complicated  springs  of  human  action,  and 
with  a  fidelity  which  shows  an  intuitive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  heart.  He  delights  best  in  delin¬ 
eating  the  superstitions  of  his  country- and  is 
not  without  a  goodly  share  of  belief  therein, 
as  is  evident  by  the  final  confirmation  of  the 
predictions  of  the  old  fortune-teller  in  the 
Cord  Drawer,  and  the  realized  prescntimeiita 
of  several  of  his  characters,  and  the  final  ful¬ 
filment  of  omens  and  prophecies. 

Here  are  the  points  which  establish  his 
claim  to  genius.  No  man  of  true  genius  is  a 
sceptic  in  the  gross  sense — he  believes  unfiinch- 
ly  in  the  supernatural — the  possible  is  a  i-ealm 
of  realities  to  his  mind.  He  had  this  point  iu 
common  with  Scott,  and  Gocthd,  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  a  thousand  others  who  might  bo 
named. 

The  following  description  of  Purgatory,  If 
not  precisely  iu  the  way  of  Dante  and  Milton, 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  n  poor  peasant,  is 
perfect  in  its  kind,  and  of  rare  significance. 

“A  couple,  sir,  that  waa  there  of  a  time,  an’ they 
hadn’t  only  the  one  non,  an’  plenty  of  every  tiling 
about  'em.  Well,  himrelf  waa  a  very  good  man,  lie 
never  sent  a  beggar  away  empty-handed  from  hla 
houec,  he  gave  ctotheg  to  the  naked,  and  food  to  tbo 
hungry,  an’  dhriuk  to  the  dhry,  au’  every  whole 
ha'p’orth,  all  to  ono  thing  alone,  an'  that  waa  that  he 
never  alloweil  any  poor  peraon  to  Bleep  a  night  iniklo 
Ilia  doore,  be  tliey  ever  ro  tired,  berauae  hia  wife  waa  a 
terrible  woman,  an’  bo  waa  in  dliread  of  her  tongue. 
As  for  her,  the  only  thing  alie  ever  gave  to  any  one  in 
her  life  waa  an  ould  tatther’d  akreed  of  a  flannel  petti¬ 
coat  ahe  gave  to  one  poor  woman,  an’  the  aheep’a  trot- 
tera  that  she  uaeil  to  have  thrown  out  in  the  doore  to 
’em  when  tlioy’d  be  crowdin’  about  it  aftber  dinner. 

"  Well,  it  so  happened,  as  things  wilt  happen,  that 
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the  nuui  died  ;  an*  if  he  did,  the  iAj  he  wm  buried,  the 
ruin  keep  poirerin’  down  equal  to  a  flood,  until  the; 
had  him  laid  in  the  glare.  An’  it  ien’t  long  afther  un¬ 
til  the  woman  died  likewiee,  an’  a  finer  da;  nerer  came 
out  o’  the  sk;  than  what  she  had  goin’  to  the  chuieh- 
;ard.  Well,  the  son  was  thinkin’  greatl;,  da;  an’ 
night,  about  this,  for  he  thought  better  o’  the  lather, 
a  deal,  than  the  mother,  an’  he  wondhered  to  sa;  she 
should  hare  all  the  sunshine  intirel;,  an’  he  to  be 
drownded  wet,  an’  bis  people  afther  him,  berrin’.  Be 
this,  an’  be  that,  sa;a  the  bo;,  sa;s  he,  strikin’  the 
jamb  o’  the  doore  this  wa;  with  the  fiat  of  his  hand,  I 
nerer’U  stop  nor  sta;,  says  ho,  ’till  I  find  out  the  rai¬ 
son  o’  that,  or  why  It  should  bo  at  all,  sa;s  he.  An’ 
out  he  marched  the  doore. 

“  He  walked  a  eighth  that  da;,  an’  it  was  just  about 
the  dusk  of  the  ereuin’  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
middle  of  a  lonesome  wood,  an’  the  sun  goin’  down,  an’ 
not  harin’  a  place  to  turn  to  where  he’d  get  shelter  for 
the  night.  He  went  in  farther  an’  deeper  into  the 
wood,  but  the  farther  be  went  the  more  lonesome  it 
grew,  an’  a  quare  sort  of  appearance  was  in  the  air, 
an’  on  the  threes,  an’  bushes,  an’  the  sk;,  an’  all 
about  him.  B;  an’  b;,  there  was  no*  birds  ringin’,  nor 
a  breath  o’  wind  stirrin’,  nor  a  lafe  morin’  on  the 
boughs,  nor  one  thing  shovin’  a  sign  of  life,  an’  still  it 
being  the  finest  counthr;  erer  ;ou  seen,  only  quare  an’ 
silent  that  way.  He  walked  on  farther  an’  fisrther,  an’ 
at  last  ho  seen  a  plaoe  among  the  threes  that  be 
thought  wus  a  church,  only  it  had  a  little  curl  o’  smoke 
oomin’  up  through  the  boughs,  as  if  somebody  was  Ut- 
in’  there. 

“He  made  towards  the  house,  an’  walked  in  the 
doore.  Well,  it  was  the  finest  place  he  ever  seen  in  bis 
life.  Ihere  was  a  table  laid  out,  an’  a  fine  fire  in  the 
grate,  an’  all  sorts  o’  cooker;  goin’  on,  an’  a  bale-look¬ 
ing  old  man  sittin’  near  the  table,  preparin’  hu  dinner, 
an’  lookin’  very  pleasant  and  happy.  Well,  this  boy, 
he  up  and  told  him  what  he  wanted,  a  night’s  lodgin’, 
an’  the  old  man  made  him  come  in,  an’  sit  down  an’ 
tell  his  story,  what  it  was  be  was  goin’  lookin’  for,  an’ 
afther  be  beerd  it  all :  '  Well,  do  you  know  who  it  is 
you  base  here  nowf’  says  the  old  man.  '  I  don’t,’ 
says  the  boy,  ‘  bow  should  1  know  you  whef  I  nerer 
seen  you  before?’  ‘  You  did  see  me,  many’s  the  time,’ 
says  the  old  man,  ‘  an’  why  wouldn’t  you  ?  I’m  your 
father,’  says  be.  '0  murtber!’  says  the  boy,  ’see 
this  t’ 

“  Well  (not  to  make  a  long  story  of  it.)  they  sat 
down,  an’  ate  their  dinner.  They  past  the  erenin’ 
talkin’,  an’  when  it  was  bed-time,  the  father  got  up  an’ 
walked  out,  biddin’  the  boy  not  to  mind  him,  an’  left 
him  alone  be  the  fire.  Tlie  night  past  away,  an’  be 
didn't  return,  an’  at  last  the  boy  got  so  sleepy,  he  said 
he’d  thry  about  the  place  for  a  bed  to  sleep  on.  Ha 
made  towards  a  door,  an’  opened  it,  an’  if  he  did,  what 
did  he  see  within,  only  a  fine  featlicr  bed  an’  curtains, 
an  ’a  terrible  big  dog  sittin’  down  upon  the  fioore,  an’ 
lookin’  him  straight  in  the  face.  Hardly  he  offered  to 
go  a  foot  into  the  room  when  the  dog  fiew  at  him,  an’ 
was  ready,  I  declare  to  you,  Maatber  Francis,  to  tear 
him  upon  the  spot.  Well  an'  good,  if  he  did,  well  be¬ 
came  the  boy,  he  moved  backwards,  an’  left  the  place 
to  the  dog,  an’  took  his  seat  again  be  the  fire,  as  it 
might  be  this  way,  an’  slep  away  till  momln’. 

“  When  the  old  man  came  in,  in  the  momin’,  ‘  Oh, 


Ihen,  fkther,’  says  the  boy,  ‘  waa’nt  it  a  dhiwU  thing  o’ 
you,’  says  he,  ‘  to  lare  me  in  this  way  idl  night  alone, 
without  a  bed  to  rest  upon,  or  a  ha’p’orth  an’  I  so 
tired.’  ‘  Ah,  my  child,’ says  the  old  man,  '  I  could  not 
give  yon  what  I  had’nt  myself.’  ‘Why  so,’  says  the 
boy,  *  I  thought  you  were  in  glory,  father,  are’nt  you 
happy  f’  ‘  I  am  happy,  my  child,’  says  the  old  man, 
'  in  all  but  one  thing,  as  you  may  see.  I  can  never 
sthretch  my  limbs  upon  a  bed,  nor  sleep  under  a  roof^ 
for  erer,  during  duration,  an’  the  raison  is,  because  1 
never  once  gave  a  night’s  lodgin’  to  a  poor  man  in  my 
days  on  earth,  an’  all  on  account  of  your  mother,’ 
says  be.  ‘Oh,  father,  father,’  says  the  boy,  ‘an’ 
isn’t  that  a  poor  case  with  you  ?’  ‘  It  is,’  says  the  old 
man- 

“  ‘  An’  I’ll  tell  yon  now,’  says  be,  ‘  what’s  the  raison 
o’  the  different  weather  we  had  the  time  we  were  bur¬ 
led,  the  both  of  ns.  Your  mother  bad  a  fine  sunshiny 
day,  for  there  was  an  awful  judgment  waiting  for  her, 
an’ that  was  all  the  pleasure  she  was'evermoreto 
have,  the  light  of  the  bright  sun  was  shinin’  down  upon 
her  coffin  until  they  put  her  in  the  earth.  An’  I,  for 
my  sins,  bsul  it  rainin’  heavy  all  that  day,  for  that  was 
all  the  ill  usage  I  was  ever  to  receive,  besides  the  want 
of  a  bed.’  ‘  An’  is  my  mother  here,  father  ?’  says 
the  boy.  ‘  Put  on  your  bat,’  says  the  fother,  an’  fol¬ 
low  me.’ 

“  He  did  ;  he  went  afther  him  into  a  sort  of  a  back 
yard,  an’  there  he  saw  bis  mother,  sittin’  down  on  the 
bare  stones,  an’  gnawin’  sheep’s  trotters,  with  nothin’ 
on  her,  to  shelter  her  old  bones  fiom  the  cold,  but  a 
little  skreed  o’  flannel,  the  image  o’  the  one  she  gave 
the  poor  woman.  ‘  There’s  her  fate  for  ever,’  says  the 
old  man,  ‘  an’  the  fate  of  all  that  has  no  charity  on 
earth.  But  don’t  cry,  my  child,  until  you  have  more 
raison  ;  come  along,  an’  profit  by  what  yon  see.’ 

“  They  walked  along  a  piece,  an’  it  was’nt  long  until 
they  come  to  a  gate,  where  the  old  man  knocked  awhile 
before  it  was  opened.  They  past  in,  an’  there  the  boy 
seen  a  great  field,  with  a  fog  restin’  low  on  the  ground, 
an’  the  place  all  still  and  quiet,  except  that,  now  an’ 
then,  they  could  hear  the  cry  of  young  children  cornin’ 
through  the  fog.  They  went  on.  an’  came  to  a  well 
that  was  in  the  middle  o’  the  field,  an’  there  they  saw, 
through  the  fog,  a  great  multitude  o’  children  pressing 
about  the  well,  an’  dbrinkin,’  an’  sprinklin’  themselves 
with  the  wather,  out  o'  little  mugs  they  carried  in  their 
bauds. 

“  ‘Those,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘are  the  souls  of  the 
chlldhren  that  died  without  baptism,’  says  he,  ‘an’ 
here  they  spend  their  time,  without  sufferin'  any  pain, 
or  harin’  any  pleasure.’ 

“  They  passed  on  through  the  field,  an’  came  to  an¬ 
other,  where  they  saw  a  sight  of  fine  ladies  an’  gentle¬ 
men,  walkin’  arm  in  arm,  imdor  the  shade  of  trees,  an’ 
the  sun  shinin’,  an’  the  plaoe  adorned  with  flowers  an' 
shrubs  of  all  sorts,  an’  streams,  an’  every  whole  ha’p’¬ 
orth,  in  grand  houses  in  groves,  an’  music,  an’  laugh¬ 
in’,  an’  dancin’,  an’  the  best  of  atin’  an’  dhrinkin’. 

‘  Who  are  t^ese,  father,’  said  the  boy,  ‘  that  seems  to 
agree  so  well,  an’  to  live  so  happy  f’  ‘  They  are  the 
married  people,’  says  the  father,  ‘  that  lived  up  to  theii 
duty  in  the  world,  that  was  constant  an’  thrue  to  om 
anaihor  in  their  troubles,  that  nerer  changed  thel 
mind,  nor  looked  afther  other  people,  nor  muheharw 
in  any  one  way.’  ‘  0  vo  I’  says  the  boy. 
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“  Wall  an’  gend,  tbe^  paued  tiuraagh  tiiat  pUe»,  an’ 
aa  they  wen  cornin’  near  it,  they  beard  the  greateet 
wrangling  an’  raoketing  in  the  world,  callin’  of  namee, 
an’  poll-talkin’,  and  canin’  an’  ewearin’.  In  they 
come  into  a  great  field,  an’  then  they  eeea  a  power  o’ 
people,  men  an*  women,  baggin’  at  one  another,  an’ 
pollin’ cape,  an’ qaamllin’  moat  diagraoeful.’  'AUi- 
lo  I'  aaya  the  boy,  ‘  (ether,  who  in  the  world  an  theae  V 
■  They  an  married  people,’  aayi  the  tether,  ‘  who  could 
not  agree  upon  earth,  an’  as  they  wen  so  fond  of  bein’ 
in  hot  wether  In  the  world,  they’ll  hare  plenty  of  it 
hen  for  erermon.’ 

Never  was  Irieh  character  better  hit  off 
than  in  that  of  Tom  Tobin,  a  broken  do.wu 
scion  of  a  worthy  household,  who  amid  the 
degradations  of  crime,  and  the  ill  fcllowships.of 
poverty,  retains  through  all,  his  family  pride,  j 

“Tobin — ”  said  Lacy. 

“  That’s  the  name,  the  family  name,  a  fiamily  1  never 
war  ashamed  of  yet.  Itsiik  (Arp  could  say  (lie  tame  o’ 
me,  but  that  would  set  ’em.  I  was  always  a  black¬ 
guard  ;  good-for-nothing  but  idleness  and  vice,  just  a 
fit  tool  for  such  a  knare  as  you,  but  a  belter  deteeitded 
pendemon  never  swung  upon  Ike  gaUoua.” 

“Good  Tobin,  I  am  busy — ” 

“They  talk  of  my  drinking  and  swearing  and  licen¬ 
tiousness.  Very  well,  1  admit  it.  But  look  at  poor 
Owen.  Then’s  a  pattern  of  piety  and  good  conduot  I 
Owen  never  wnnged  a  human  being  of  a  sixpence.  He 
never  was  heard  to  utter  a  profone  or  a  licentious 
speech.  He  is  as  constant  in  bis  attendance  at  chapel, 
as  if  he  was  courting  the  ministber's  daughter,  and  he 
never  was  (to  say)  drunk  in  bis  life.  Tben’smy  pride. 

I  pick  pride  out  o’  that.  Is  then  a  man  in  the  county 
can  show  me  such  a  cousin  as  that  t’’ 

“Tobin—’’ 

“Shabby?  Psba,  I  admit  it,  I  never  had  any  taste 
for  dress  in  my  life— but  look  at  Bill  I  He  mounts  the 
best  coat  in  Grafton  street.  There’s  my  pride.  He 
come  down  here  last  year,  and  I  borrowed  his  coat  to 
get  one  made  by  Spelrin,  the  tailor,  on  the  same  cut. 
He  looked  at  it,  folded  up  the  coat,  and  gave  it  back 
into  my  hands.  ■  Sir’  says  be,  ‘  there  is'nt  two  tailors 
in  Ireland  that  could  make  such  a  coat.  I’m  sorry  to 
lose  your  custom,  but  there’s  no  use  in  my  promising 
what  I  can’t  do.’  There’s  my  pride.  I  pick  pride  out 
o’  that.’’ 

“  Oeservedly ,  Tobin.  Pray,  hear  me  now.  ’’ 

“  East  or  west,  north  or  south,  right,  left,  where  will 
you  find  such  a  fiunily,  just  putting  myself  out  of  the 
question  ?’’ 

“  Aye,  aye,  but  hear  me — ’’ 

“  Aud  for  elegance— look  at  this.  I  won’t  boast,  but 
ay  cousin  Dick  is  no  clod.  That  I'll  say  for  him.’’ 

“  You’re  drunk,  sir  I’’  said  Iney,  angrily. 

“  Eh  ?  well,  an’  what  if  I  am.  That’s  more  than 
Owen  would  be,  I  never  saw  a  cousin  o’  mind  drunk  be¬ 
fore  dinner  in  my  life.’’ 

“You  are  rude.’’ 

“  Ha,  that’s  more  than  you  eould  say  of  Dick.  Thats 
a  finished  gentleman.’’ 

“  Hear  me.’’  ’’ 

“  I  pick  no  pride  out  o’  myself.  I  know  what  I  am.’’ 

“  Madman,’’  cdell  Lacy,  stamping  in  a  fit  of  rage. 


“  Aye,  aye,  ge  off,  go  eo  I  I  don’t  mind  what  yon 
ean  say  of  me,’’ 

“  Beggar  that  you  were  when  I  first  met  you,  do  you 
not  owe  me  all  that  you  possess  t  ’ 

“  Eecs  signum returned  Tobin,  bolding  out  bu 
arms,  and  turning  his  person  round,  so  as  to  expose  his 
mean  dress. 

“  My  cousins  and  the  family — ’’ 

••  ITague,  take  your  cousins !  will  you — ’’ 

“  Softly,  good  friend  lacy,  tread  tenderly  on  that 
ground,  if  you  please.  If  you  waul  any  body  to  abuse, 
I’m  your  man.  Hero  I  am.  Abuse  me,  scold  mo,  beet 
me,  kick  me,  if  you  please,  but  let  my  cousins  alonec 
A  passing  kick  ora  thump  I'll  wink  at  as  soon  as  anoth¬ 
er,  but  there’s  raison  in  all  things.  I'll  not  stand  any 
retlections  on  the  family.’’ 

TVe  have  rallier  hinted  at  than  analyzed  tho 
merits  of  Gerald  Griffin,  and  must  refer  tho 
reader  to  the  volumes  themselves  for  confirm¬ 
ation  of  our  opinion.  At  rome  future  time 
we  may  again  advert  to  the  subject,  and  favor 
our  readers  with  further  extracts.  . 

■  We  have  alluded  to  the  growing  religious 
feeling  of  our  author.  A  calm  couscientious- 
ness,  pervaded  his  life  aud  chai'acterises  his 
writings,  aud  yet  ho  was  not  content  with 
their  tendency.  lie  feared  their  import  might 
not  be  of  that  wholesome  character  which  he 
believed  every  writer  was  found  to  represent 
in  his  writings.  lie  criticised  himself  with  a 
severity  worthy  the  most  savage  of  reviewer.-. 
He  destroyed  whole  works  which  he  had  pi'c- 
pared  with  great  care,  and  which  it  is  thought 
were  amongst  the  finest  products  of  his  brains, 
in  this  state  of  rigid  asceticism  os  beautiful  as 
it  is  rare. 

lie  surely  had  known  trial,  but  of  that  kind 
which^ows  naturally  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  society,  out  of  the  nature  of  his  avo¬ 
cations — the  existence  of  struggle  is  esscKtiat 
to  the  evolvcment  of  excellence.  Poverty  is 
a  hard  school,  but  ho  or  she  who  is  iucupablo 
of  learning  its  sturdy  lessons  is  of  small  ac¬ 
count  in  the  world  of  thought ;  her  rude  gab¬ 
ardine  is  nobler  than  royal  purple  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  whom  she  admits  to  her 
discipline.  The  world  is  rich  in  the  Infinite 
bounty  of  the  good  Father,  and  no  created 
creature  is  defraued  therein  unless  the  soul  it¬ 
self  be  dwarfed.  The  blue  of  the  heavens  is  for 
him, 

*  *  **  loUid  with  patens  of  bright  goM  ; 

There’ll  not  tlie  Kiuallest  orb  which  he  beholds 
But  in  hU  motion  like  nn  angel  Rings 

and  all  the  green  garniture  of  the  fields  is 
flushed  with  daises,  violets  and  roses,  that 
Solomon  mizht  covet  his  adorning  but  in  vain 
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— while  far  and  wide  thebird8*eingiDgIn  their 
leafy  bowers,  awaken  sweet  echo  to  response, 
till  every  glen,  and  clifiT,  and  water  course,  is 
ouc  orchestral  chorus  finer  than  stringed  in- 
fetumenU  or  resounding  voices.  No  one  is 
poor  who  rightly  reads  his  heritage. 

Gerald  Griffin  studied  in  this  school  and  we 
believe  well— fame  followed,  and  competence 
also— friendship,  the  brightest  earthly  boon, 
the  gift  of  the  immortals,  and  the  solace  of 
celestial  spheres,  and  now  a  weariness  has 
come  over  him — he  longs  for  rest,  for  comma* 
nion  with  God,  and  for  a  little  share  of  plain, 
honest  unmistakeable  human  service.  While 
his  friends  were  willing  that  he  should  assume 
the  priestly  robe,  and  not  unappreciative  of  his 
literary  eminence,  the  earnest  unselfish  man, 
was  intent  upon  a  norc  thorough  consecration 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  was  to  a  humble 
work  of  use  in  the  world.  At  this  time  his 
brother  says  :  “  Often  I  have  seen  him,  at  tho 
first  glimmering  of  dawn,  before  the  light  was 
yet  strong  enough  to  reveal  more  than  the  out¬ 
line  of  his  figure,  already  dressed,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  his  bed  in  prayer  ;  bis  at¬ 
titude  erect,  and  bis  hands  and  eyes  uplifted 
with  an  earnest  expression  of  supplication. 
He  built  a  pretty  little  house  in  our  garden, 
in  which  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  interval  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  It 
consisted  only  of  one  room,  that,  like  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots'  boudoir,  be  might  with  the 
utmost  ease  have  touched  the  opposite  walls 
with  his  extended  hands.  These  were  bung 
with  pictures  of  a  religious  character ;  a  fine 
print  from  an  Ecu  Homo,  by,  I  believe,  Corre- 
gio,  and  another  beautifiil  one,  representing 
the  entombment  of  our  Saviour,  being  tho 
principal. 

All  this  pointed  to  a  close  of  life,  which 
should  be,  according  to  the  usuages  of  his 
church  seirerated  from  the  world ;  accordingly 
we  find  him  arranging  his  papers,  making 
hccatoms  of  his  literary  MSS.  and  bequeathing 
gifts  and  property  to  the  cherished  friends  of 
his  heart  On  the  7th  of  September,  1838,  ho 
bad  made  all  requisite  preparations  to  enter 
the  monastery  of  the  Society  of  Christian 
Brothers,  whose  great  object  is  the  education 
of  the  poor.  Here  was  a  simple  but  most  use¬ 
ful  field  for  action,  not  repugnant  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Poet 

Like  one  who  prepares  for  a  long  journey, 
^om  which  be  may  never  return,  he  arranged 
his  affairs  for  the  great  change  in  his  life.  Late 


in  the  evening,  when  alt  was  done,  he  pens  a 
last  letter  to  the  lovely  friend  who  had  been 
to  him  a  star  of  heavenly  promise.  It  was  the 
last  he  ever  wrote  her.  It  is  manly  and  ten¬ 
der.  Wo  make  but  a  simple  extract 

“  I  fnw  joa  will  think  thii  latter  eoM,  as  my  mannar 
has  often  bean,  aren  when  my  feelings  were  faeiheat 
from  imliCTerenoe.  And  so  yon  ask  for  poor  Gerald’s 
prayers,  dear  L— f  Indeed  you  shall  bare  them, 
and,  if  fervour  can  procure  a  bearing  tor  them,  you 
shall  have  them  as  fervent  as  1  sbaU  ever  offer  for  my 
own  welfare.  Though  your  letter  was  arritten  evident, 
ly  In  grief,  it  was,  somehow,  cheering  to  me,  soma  of 
its  eeatiments  particularly  so,  and  I  cannot  help  think* 
ing  you  must  have  felt  the  pleasure  they  would  afford 
me,  when  you  wrote  them.  Farewell,  dear,  dear  L— 

The  lady,  we  should  add,  was  a  protestant 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  Gerald 
was  melancholy  or  misanthropical  in  all  this, 
so  far  from  it,  he  was  cordial  in  bis  intercourse 
and  very  cheerful,  as  a  true  man  is  who  docs 
what  be  conceives  to  be  his  duty,  and  adopts 
a  course  which  he  believes  to  bo  the  best  fur 
him. 

On  the  8th,  the  next  day  after  the  writing  of 
this  letter,  he  entered  the  monastery,  not  long 
after  to  leave  it  for  his  last  rest.  So  great  was 
his  piety  and  so  full  his  preparation  for  tho 
saered  duties  assumed,  that  the  superior 
omitted  the  ordinary  preliminaries,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  vows.  His  letters  to 
his  friends  from  this  retreat  exhibit  a  mind  at 
peace  with  itself  and  God.  He  Is  cheerful, 
even  playful,  and  now  and  then  to  bis  inti- 
mates  his  old  spirit  of  fun  breaks  out,  os  in  the 
following,  dated  North  Monastery,  Cork. 

“  I  w>9  orUerol  off  here  from  Dublin  last  June,  and 
have  been  siuce  enlightening  the  craniums  of  the  won¬ 
dering  Paddies  in  tliis  t^uarter,  who  learn  from  me 
with  profound  amazement  and  proSt,  that  o,  x,  spelU 
ox  ;  that  the  top  of  a  map  is  tbs  north,  and  the  bottom 
south,  with  various  other  ‘brunches  as  also  U>at 
they  ouglit  to  be  good  boys,  and  do  as  they  are  hid, 
and  say  their  prayers  every  morning  and  evening.  Ac.  ; 
and  yet  it  seems  curious  even  to  myself,  that  1  feel  a 
great  deal  happier  iu  the  practice  of  this  daily  routine 
than  I  did  wliile  I  was  roving  about  your  great  city,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  modest  project  of  rivaling  Shakspeare, 
an>l  throwing  Scott  into  the  shade.” 

He  docs  not  say  it,  but  the  reason  for  the 
change  of  place  was  the  state  of  bis  health.  He 
was  gradually  assuming  celestial  robes,  hav¬ 
ing  outgrown  the  earthly  ones.  Still  be  was 
mindful  of  all  human  charities,  wrote  his 
family  often,  even  visited  bis  sister  who  had 
became  a  sister  of  charity — but  it  was  too 
much  for  his  shattered  nerves,  and  he  bads 
her  a  last  farewell. 
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About  the  same  period  bis  loyely  friend, 
Mrs.  L.,  called  at  the  monastery — the  Poet’s 
heart  was  broken. 

“  He  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and,  being 
told  a  person  was  within  who  wished  to  speak 
to  him,  turned  towards  the  bouse :  after  walk¬ 
ing  a  few  steps  he  asked  who  it  was,  and,  on 
bearing  the  name,  stopped,  turned  quite  pale, 
grew  very  much  agitated,  and,  after  a  long 
pause,  requested  the  messenger,  with  much 
emotion,  to  say  “  he  was  very  much  obliged 
for  her  visit,  that  he  was  very  well,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sorry  he  could  not  see  her.”  This 
was  the  last  opportunity  that  offered  for  a 
meeting. 

I  They  met  no  more  this  side  of  heaven. 

Slowly  he  felt  himself  nearing  his  last  home, 
surrounded  by  the  aflectionatc  Brotherhood, 
who  ministered  to  this  child  of  love  and  gen¬ 
ius  with  true  parental  tenderness.  We  appre¬ 
hend  this  entire  calm  must  have  been  grateful 
to  the  gentle  spirit,  softly  approaching  tho 
shadowy  realm. 

He  expired  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
June,  1840.  At  the  time  of  the  intervention 


of  his  illness  he  was  engaged  upon  a  work 
called  “  The  Holy  Island,”  which  was  said  to  be 
so  far  os  it  went,  of  a  surpassing  interest.  Its 
last  sentence  runs  Urns : 

“  Of  the  tbings  of  Ibis  world,  toy  son,  thejr  are  well 
informed,  but  as  for  that  abyss  beyoD<b— ” 

Thus  far  hod  be  written  when  he  was  called 
to  solve  the  problem  upon  which  he  had  bare¬ 
ly  entered  while  on  earth. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  bad  thus  described 
the  humble  resting  place  of  the  Brothers: 

"Between  ns  and  tbe  city,  at  tbo  foot  of  tbo  lawn 
sloping  down  from  the  bouse,  stands  our  school,  a  fine 
large  building  ;  and  a  nicely  graveUed  walk,  winding 
betn'een  a  close  shorn  hedge  and  a  line  of  trees  that 
completely  overshadow  it,  conducts  us  to  the  school. 
About  half-way  down,  on  one  side,  close  by  tlie  walk, 
stands  a  little  burying  ground,  where  the  head  stones 
of  a  few  brothers  invite  us  to  a  deprof  utidu,  and  a 
thought  or  two  on  the  end  of  all  things ,  as  we  are 
passing.” 

This  letter  was  dated  tho  20th  of  June.  Be¬ 
fore  that  day  twelvemonth  ho  was  himself  ly¬ 
ing  at  rest  in  that  little  burying-grouud,  and 
Side prqfmdia  was  recited  for  him. 


THE  LEVIATHAN. 


fTHIE  name  of  the  great  modern  wonder  of 
X  naval  architecture,  has  been  changed  from 
“  Great  Eastern”  to  “  The  Leviathan.”  She 
has  at  la.st  been  successfully  launched,  and 
lies  in  the  Tliames  at  London,  receiving  her 
rigging  and  finishing  touches.  At  the  la.st  ac¬ 
counts  it  only  required  about  half  a  million 
more  dollars  to  get  her  ready  for  sea.  Her 
first  voyage  is  not  fully  decided  upon,  but  will 
be  probably  to  Portland  Maine.  The  London 
Times,  says : 

“  The  ‘  big  ship  ’  has  bee  n  for  the  last  year 
or  two  the  groat  topic  of  interest  to  our  island 
of  Cyclops.  Here  was  a  work  by  the  side  of 
which  all  the  achievements  of  lornicr  times 
would  be  diminished  to  nothing.  Tho  world 
bad  been  of  late  accustomed  to  large  sized 
vessels,  but  this  was  great  with  a  greatness 
out  of  all  comparison  with  its  predecessors. 
Former  competition  only  looked  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  a  few  hundred  tons.  The  Cunard 
line  and  the  Collins  line  were  content  if  they 
alternately  outdid  their  rivals  by  twenty  feet 
of  length  or  an  extra  half  knot  in  tho  hour  of 
pace.  But  the  new  ship  disdained  compari¬ 
son.  Her  principle  was  new,  her  size  was 


new,  she  would  be  propelled  by  a  union  of 
powers  never  before  joined,  she  would  enter 
the  water  in  a  new  manner,  she  would  necessi¬ 
tate  a  new  system  of  business  to  sail  her  at  a 
profit,  she  might  even  be  expected  to  call  new 
towns  into  existence  on  the  shores  of  harbors 
sufficient  to  sheitcr  her.  The  longest  steamer 
in  existence  is  less  than  400  feet ;  the  new 
ship  is  680  feet ;  the  principal  saloons  form  a 
suit  400  feet  long ;  the  burden  is  nearly  23,000 
tons;  nearly  five  times  that  of  any  vessel 
afloat  The  nominal  horse  power  of  the  screw 
engines  is  1600  horses,  that  of  the  paddle  1000 
horses.  She  carries  two  steam  propelled 
boats,  each  as  large  os  a  good  sized  Thames 
f  teamcr.  She  is  to  carry  4000  passengers,  and, 
fhould  it  be  necessary,  could  convey  10,000 
troops  to  India  in  a  little  more  than  a  month. 
It  cannot  be  wondered,  then,  that  we  have  all 
been  interested  in  the  great  work,  and  taken 
a  patriotic  pride  in  it ;  that  many  of  us  have 
been  to  sec  it,  have  looked  at  it  from  land  and 
water,  admired  its  sharpness  and  clearness  of 
build,  gazed  down  from  its  lofty  sides  to  tho 
ground,  some  60  feet  beneath,  wandered  over 
its  decks,  while  the  whole  fabric  resounded 
with  the  clang  of  metal,  and  have  returned 
home  to  expatiate  on  it  as  one  of  the  few 
sights  which  have  not  been  exaggerated  b^ 
report. 
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CHAPTBR  V. 

ttiU  at  Rio—^Atotnl  of  Mount  Coroaexido. 

AVING  resolved  to  reach  the  euiumit  of 
Mouut  Corcovado,  (broken  back,)  the 
fouutaiu  head  of  the  waters  from  whence  the 
city  is  supplied,  and  which  is  estimated  to  be 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  arranged  a 
small  party  consisting  of  the  “  Man  in  the 
Straw  Hat,”  the  “  Schoolmaster,”  “  Lo  JuU 
Errant,”  the  “  Professor,”  the  “  Mechanic,” 
and  the  “  Actor ;”  the  journey  to  be  executed 
on  foot  The  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  ascent 
began  at  10  A.  M.  The  heat  was  exceedingly 
oppressive,  but  the  air  Ix'came  cooler  and  the 
path  was  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  as  we  wound 
around  the  magnideent  Aqueduct  This  gi¬ 
gantic  work  can  only  be  compared  to  the.Ap- 
pian  Way,  or  our  own  stupendous  Croton, — it 
was  constructed  in  1740.  It  is  built  almost 
four  feet  from  the  earth,  with  air  holes  for 
ventilation  about  one  foot  square,  and  draw 
gates  every  quarter  of  a  mile,  kept  locked, 
but  tin  cups  are  attached — where  the  way¬ 
worn  traveller  can  procure  Grod’s  most  grate¬ 
ful  blessing,  a  draught  of  cool  water — 

“Sparkliii"  and  brigUt,  in  liquid  light  ” 

The  water  runs  over  a  solid  stone  gutter 
about  six  inches  square,  allowing  a  considera¬ 
ble  volume  to  escape.  The  works  are  built  of 
cemented  granite,  here  and  there  brown  with 
with  age  and  covered  with  moss.  This  Aque¬ 
duct  conveys  the  water  to  the  different  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  city,  from  whence  it  is  taken  in 
solid  water  kegs  by  the  negroes,  to  their  mas¬ 
ters’  customers,  and  Sold  at  the  rate  of  four 
dumps  or  eight  cents  per  keg— the  master  se¬ 
curing  a  license  from  the  government.  It  is 
an  amusing  sight  around  a  fountain,  to  find 
two  or  three  hundred  apparently  happy  crea¬ 
tures,  laughing  and  chatting,  carrying  these 
kegs,  which  are  very  heavy,  being  of  solid 
oak,  iron  bound,  and  holding  eight  arallons, — 
yet  these  merry  Africans,  male  and  female, 
vou  VI.— 28. 


carry  them  lightly  on  their  beads,  singing  a  | 

favorite  song.  i 

But  to  our  route :  wc  soon  began  to  feel  i 

the  bracing  influence  of  the  higher  air.  On 
the  ocean,  storm-tost — in  the  green  woods, 
and  on  the  mountain  top, — the  soul  expands ; 
for  freedom  is  the  true  vitality  of  man. 

We  had  gathered  some  nuts  with  a  very 
hard  shell,  inclosed  in  a  thin  rhind,  which  i 

were  very  sweet,  resembling  a  chestnut, — of  f 

course  we  eat  them.  “Oh!  Jerusalem!”  is  i 

about  fifteen  minutes  there  were  very  elonga-  f 

ted  visages  to  be  seen — our  heads  swam  round 
and  there  was  a  general  casting  up  of  ac- 
accounts.  If  those  nuts  could  be  introduced 
to  the  New  York  public,  Brandrelh  would  bo  > 

nowhere.  Wc  lay  rolling  and  tumbling  on 
the  grass,  preparing  mentally  for  that  “  bourne  r 

from  whence  no  traveler  returns,”  when  some 
native  “  gents,”  kindly,  in  answer  to  my  ex¬ 
pressive  pantomime,  informed  us  that  we  were 
not  “  pisoned,”  and  that  an  hour  or  so  would  i 

make  us  all  right.  Wc  dragged  on  our  un.  j 

happy  cai-casses  until  we  reached  the  house  ot  1 

our  go-ahead  Yankee-Portuguese  friend,  who 
was  fortunately  at  home,  and  received  us  likw  I 

a  “  Good  Samaritan.”  Our  kind  friend  pro. 
vided  for  us,  “Arguidente  bianco,”  and  a  i 

mattress  for  the  poor  “  Professor,”  who  was 
really  to  ill  to  proceed.  Leaving  him  to  the  I 

kind  offices  of  our  Portuguese  trump — we  con-  j 

tinued  our  course,  following  the  Aqueduct  as  j 

it  wound  around  the  mountain  path,  amid  hills  j 

of  eternal  verdure,  enriched  by  the  song  of  j 

birds,  and  painted  by  the  brilliant  tints  of  a 
thousand  butterflies.  Thus  we  journeyed  un¬ 
til  we  reached  the  large  gate,  over  which  was 
an  inscription  in  Portuguese,  which  time  with  | 

its  gothic  fingers  had  nearly  efiheed.  At 
length  we  reached  the  broad  bosin  where  the  .  j 

Acqueduct  began,  and  far  above  us  gushed  !| 

the  bounding  waters.  Hero  we  paused — the 
“Schoolmaster,”  the  “  Wandering  Jew,”  and 
the  “  Man  in  the  Straw  Hat,”  argning  that  we 
bad  finished  our  pilgrimage — having  reached  j 
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the  commencement  of  the  Aqueduct — but  the 
“  Actor’’  and  “  Mechauic,”  said  no,  that  the 
ascent  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Corcorada, 
was  the  “  Mission.”  A  diflerence  of  opinion 
here  parted  friends,  though  it  did  not  sever 
friendships. 

The  immortal  three,  the  “  Graces,”  thought 
they  had  glory  enough  for  one  day,  so,  bid¬ 
ding  us  adieu,  they  descended  to  the  city. 

“  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth. 

That  fate  reser>xs  for  a  glorioua  maubood. 
There’s  no  inch  word  as  fail.” 

I  bad  resolved  to  ascend  Mt.  Corcovado,  if 
1  went  like  Benton,  “  solitary  and  alone,”  but 
I  appealed  to  ”  bone  and  sinew,”  would  he  go 
on — “  Yce,” — and  side  by  ride,  the  “  Actor” 
and  the  “  Mechanic,”  began  the  ascent.  No 
open  path  wooed  our  weary  feet— step  by  step, 
we  fought  our  way  through  the  tangled  thick¬ 
et,  where  the  cane  pole,  from  the  narrowest 
stem,  to  at  least  ri.v  inches,  grew  around  us. 
Lofty  branches  of  trees  growing  downwards — 

I  tees  of  the  moat  fantastic  shapes  wave  over, 
around,  and  above  us.  I  cannot  say  our  path 
was  lost,  for  we  never  had  any  ;  the  shadows 
of  night  settled  on  the  giant  trees,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  assume  new  forms.  We  shouted,  but 
heard  no  voice  save  the  echoes  of  our  own. 
Still  we  struggled  onward  towards  the  sum¬ 
mit  The  moon  rose  at  length,  but  gave  but 
feeble  light,  so  lofty  were  the  trees  on  the 
mountain  ride.  We  held  a  council— not  to 
return — we  scorned  the  thought — but  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  conch.  We  gathered  leaves  and  branch¬ 
es,  and  made  a  primitive  bed  upon  mother 
earth.  I  have  often  thongbt  of  the  natural 
IKwtry  of  Tecumseh’s  reply  to  Gen.  Harrison 
when  asked  to  sit  down :  “  The  sun  is  my  fath¬ 
er,  the  earth  is  my  mother,  and  on  her  bosom 
will  I  repose.”  But  our  mother’s  bosom 
proved  a  very  uncomfortable  couch  for  us, 
the  dews  being  very  heavy  in  tropical  climes, 
and  we  were  thinly  clad— and  had  not  eaten 
since  morning.  “  Sweet  babes  in  the  woods,” 
wo  were  commending  ourselves  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  sylvan  goddesses ;  we  didn’t  sleep. 
I’ve  tried  some  beds  in  my  time,  but  this  was 
t'.ie  ne  jdut  ultra  of  discomfort  But  a  man 
that  can’t  take  a  joke  shouldn’t  climb  a  moun¬ 
tain.  We  had  just  caught  a  nap,  when  we 
were  startled  by  a  fancied  breathing  near 
v<.  We  sprang  up,  resolved  to  battle  to  the 
l.ist  Our  only  weapon  was  a  jack-knifb,  but 
lione  and  sinew  was  to  hold  said  bear  or  wolf 
by  the  ears,  while  I  cut  his  throat  We  saw 
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two  bright  eyes  glistening  through  the  trees, 
but  as  they  did  not  advance,  and  observing 
that  they  were  rather  too  far  apart  to  belong 
to  any  gentlemanly  beast — we  concluded  the 
brightness  was  but  decayed  wood  shining  with 
phosphoric  light,  and  we  therefore  returned  to 
our  “  care  tired  couch,  and  tried  once  more  to 
sleep  her  into  morning.” 

At  length  the  blessed  rays  of  the  sun  bursr 
over  the  mountain  tops,  struggling  amidfei 
the  trees,  and,  as  Longfellow  beautifully  sayt^ 
"Pierced  etch  thicket,  dingle,  hollow." 

So  up  we  roused,  and,  with  chattering  teeth, 
and  shivering  limbs,  began  the  ascent.  Al 
length  we  reached  the  summit,  where  the 
clear  waters,  sparkling  and  bubbling  from  the 
mountain  ride,  gushed  down  to  the  valley. 
Oh,  how  sweet  was  that  draught  of  water  to 
our  parched  lips — how  refreshing  to  the  fe¬ 
vered  brow.  The  richest  wine  that  ever 
sparkled  iu  the  cup,  tempting  to  distruction, 
could  never  have  imparted  the  reviving  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  sweet  draught.  Oh !  God,  whose 
gifts  are  ever  pure,  the  prayers  of  two  grate¬ 
ful  hearts  were  breathed  to  thee  for  that  cool 
gushing  water,  the  sweetest  that  ever  blessed 
our  lips. 

We  made  our  rude  toilette,  and  rested  our 
weary  limbs.  We  were  far,  far  above  the 
sea,  and  the  city  could  scarcely  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  but  we  watched  the  golden  light  of 
.morning  kissing  away  the  vapors  from  the 
brow  of  the  “  sugar  loaf.” 

We  slowly  descended  on  the  opposite  aids 
of  the  mountain  until  we  came  to  some  slave's 
rude  dwellings,  which  were  empty.  At  length 
we  reached  a  lovely  and  romantic  spot,  over, 
hung  with  trees,  and  sheltered  completely 
from  the  sun,  where  a  large  basin  of  water 
had  collected.  Here  wo  found  some  fifty  na¬ 
tives,  of  the  feminine  gender,  washing  clothes, 
that  is,  unmercifully  beating  them  on  large 
flat  stones.  Wo  endeavored  to  make  them 
understand  that  we  had  slept  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  were  hungry.  No  enienditttU,  the 
universal  answer,  told  us  it  was  in  vain. 
Seeing  a  handsome  villa  on  the  mountain  ride, 
we  hither  shaped  our  course,  and  as  hunger  is 
not  over  delicate,  eons  eeremonie  we  entered 
on  the  open  balcony.  We  found  two  ladies, 
(the  prettiest  I  had  seen  in  Rio,)  and  a  flock 
of  male  and  female  slaves.  Our  appearance 
was  not  very  inviting— our  toes  peeping  on* 
of  their  euveriegr,  aod  ou*  clodfes-,  «t 
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poet  sayi,  “  trtvel  stained.”  They  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  our  pantomime,  and,  laughing  hear¬ 
tily,  told  us  to  vamote  the  ranche — but  vio  bad 
not  tasted  food  since  6  o’clock  the  previous 
day.  I  made  another  effort.  “Parla  vout 
Frcmeaise,  Mailamet"  “Oui  Monsieur."  Our 
embarrassment  was  over — I  smelt  breakfast 
In  a  moment.  I  told  her  our  adventures  in 
the  mountain — how  hungry  wo  were — and 
begged  her  in  the  name  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  give  us 
something  to  eat.*  Blessings  on  woman  all  the 
world  over.  How  soon  they  “hurried  up 
the  cakes.”  An  aged  negro  spread  us  mats, 
and  brought  us  colfee — strong  as  hatred,  and 
hot  os  love— and  such  buttered  rolls,  which  we 
eagerly  devoured. 

Having  rested  and  feasted  to  our  heart’s 
content,  we  inquired  our  way  to  the  city,  and 
found  we  were  8i.\  miles  from  our  destination. 
Thanking  our  unknown  hostess  for  her  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality,  we  bade  her  farewell, 
never  again  t*  meet  on  earth. 

We  reached  the  city  by  a  new  and  magnifl- 
ceat  road,  apparently  just  flnisbed,  and  met 
buildings  and  estates  far  superior  to  any  wo 
bad  seen  in  Rio.  My  companion,  the  carpen¬ 
ter — ray  sturdy  “Mechanic” — (who  by  the 
way  made  a  fortune  in  Cally,)  told  me  the 
gates  of  the  estates  were  of  very  superior  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  tho  gardens  were  arranged 
with  g^eat  taste  and  beauty.  The  sun  was 
exceedingly  oppressive,  but  wo  reached  the 
city  about  2  P.  M. ;  rowed  out  to  the  Sara, 
wearied  and  exhausted ;  but  taking  that  best 
of  panaceas,  a  good  s^vira,  wo  “  bunked  in,” 
to  dream  of  our  night’s  adventure  2,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Gorcovado. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Portuguese  as  Spoken  at  Rio — Newspapers — NtgU 
Stroll — Safety  qf  the  Oily — IJotels — Slave  Trade 
— Commerce  of  Rio— Anchor  weighed — At  Sea 
— More  Californians— A  Successful  Chase — Sea 
Birds — The  Albalros — Straits  of  La  Moire — 
Fat  Boy  in  a  Stew — Qipe  Horn. 

Tuesday,  April  2nd,  is  appointed  for  our  sail¬ 
ing  from  Rio.  I  shall  not,  in  imitation  of 
Trollop,  Dickens,  &  Co.,  skim  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  city,  and  then  talk  dogmatically  of 
its  wants  and  nuisances.  I  can  only  say  Rio 
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is  not  a  city  that  any  American  would  choose 
for  a  residence,  unless  wholly  influenced  by 
the  “  almighty  dollar.”  The  Portuguese 
tongue,  almost  universally  spoken  here,  has 
none  of  the  sonorous  beauty  of  the  Spanish, 
and  in  the  mouths  of  the  natives  and  Africans 
becomes  a.s  great  a  jargon  as  the  English 
spoken  by  the  negroes  of  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
which  is  the  vilest  gibberage  in  the  world. 
The  verb  eUar  is  universally  corrupted  into 
star,  and  hueno  becomes  hotu  Star  bon  stands 
for  everything  good  with  the  Africans,  from  a 
quid  of  tobacco  to  a  silver  dollar.  Education 
and  literature  seem  to  be  at  a  low  ebb,  though 
there  is  a  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  a  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a 
Public  Library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  splendid 
Botanical  Garden  of  four  acres,  containing 
every  vaiicty  of  tropical  plan^  The  Journal 
<f  Commerce  is  the  principal  daily  paper,  of 
fair  circalation — it  is  to  be  found  in  aU  tho 
cafes  and  barber’s  shops.  The  Diary  of  Rio 
is  a  small  neat  paper,  and  the  MonarchiA,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  support  of  tho  government,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  newspaper  literature  of  Rio. 

The  houses  ai-e  anything  but  salubrious  to 
American  nostrils; — at  all  times,  cologne  is 
in  demand  at  Rio.  The  streets  are  miserably 
lighted  by  oil  lamps,  few  and  far  between; 
they  seem,  however,  perfectly  safe.  Jack 

H -  uud  myself,  tormented  by  mosquitoes, 

promenaded  from  quiet  midnight  until  the 
first  flash  of  dawn,  occasionally  stumbling 
over  a  group  of  sleeping  Africans  under  the 
shadows  of  a  door.  They  would  shout  Qtrraho 
Americano,  and  turn  over  to  their  slumbers. 
These  wretched  slaves  are  not  given  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  roof,  and  the  colored  ladies  make 
their  toilettes  in  the  streets,  in  all  the  primi¬ 
tive  innocence  of  the  golden  age. 

The  hotels  arc  only  tolerable,  but  the  char¬ 
ges  e.xorbitant— they  aro  bound  to  make  a 
harvest  of  the  Californians.  Hotel  D’  Europe, 
Hotel  L’  L’^niverse,  Cafe  Phareaux,  and  the 
Hotel  D’  Etoile,  are  the  principal— the  best 
living  is  to  be  found  at  the  Cafe  Phareaux, 
but  the  Irest  bed  at  the  Hotel  D’  Etoile,  and 
the  prettiest  landlay,  only  about  a  week  from 
la  belle  France,  with  her  head  and  heart  full  of 
dear  delightful  Paris. 

The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  still,  though 
tho  public  want  no  longer  exists.  I  made  the 
acquaintaince  of  a  very  gentlemanly  quiet 
mau  at  the  Cafe  Phareaux.  We  breakfasted 
together,  and.  seeing  that  ho  was  a  sea-faring 
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man,  I  questioned  him  of  his  voyages  and  car¬ 
goes,  when  he  modestly  answered,  “  wool  and 
ivory,”  that  being  his  quiet  and  facetious 
mode  of  announcing  himself  a  slaver.  He 
imparted  to  me  much  information  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  trade,  escapes  and  adventures, 
&c.  The  slaves  here,  as  in  the  United  States, 
seem  to  be  happier  than  their  masters.  At  a 
house  at  Pria  Grande,  1  saw  about  fifty  men, 
women  and  children,  sitting  on  the  earth,  eat¬ 
ing  jerked  beef  and  rice,  (not  of  a  very  invit¬ 
ing  color,)  the  men  clad  in  rough  pants — the 
women  en  chemise — not  at  all  chary  in  the  dis¬ 
play,  of  their  dusky  charms.  Their  owner,  a 
Portuguese,  offered  us  three  of  the  best  men 
at  $400,  $500,  and  $600,  to  work  in  the 
mines.  We  declined  the  outlay. 

The  commerce  of  Rio  is  extensive,  and  year¬ 
ly  increasing — the  principal  e.xport  being  cof¬ 
fee,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
2,000,000  of  bags  are  yearly  shipped  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world— hides,  sugar,  tobacco, 
tapioca,  &c.  Imports — cotton  goods,  wines, 
jewelry,  spirits,  salt,  earthern  ware,  paper, 
Ac.  Any  clever  Yankee,  with  capital,  could 
rnalize  a  splendid  fortune  here  in  a  few  years. 

At  10  A.  M.,  April  2nd,  we  bid  adieu  to 
Rio — their  jewelled  majesties,  tawdry  church¬ 
es,  dull  theatres,  swarthy  dames,  odoriferous 
streets,  water  carriers,  donkeys,  orange  wo¬ 
men,  jielile  anyes  el  jolie  enfans—  aud  weighed 
anchor  amidst  the  hearty  shouts  of  the  Xylon 
boys,  which  we  returned  with  a  “  tigar.” 
With  a  fine  breeze  we  run  out  to  sea.  The 
ship  Pacific  was  previously  towed  out  by  a 
steamer,  but  as  the  little  Sara  holds  her  own 
in  light  winds,  we  shall  soon  overhaul  our 
Californian  friend. 

'  The  wind  is  bracing,  and  much  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  our  senses  than  the  odors  of  Rio,  with 
its  enervating  sun ;  but  by  night  the  gentle 
breeze  became  a  stift’  one.  Once  more  I  hail 
with  rapture  the  bounding  sea — the  pulse 
beats  higher,  and  the  soul  rises  as  our  little 
craft  mounts  the  waves,  kissing  their  foamy 
crests — but  not  for  me  these  tropicai  climes, 
where  man  dreams  life  away — ' 

“  Dovn  th«  ealm  stream,  by  the  sunbeam  lighted. 

And  by  sephyrs  fanned,  let  woman’s  gentler 

Spirit  erer  glide.  But  oh  !  fur  man. 

The  broad  rough  surge  at  midnight  hour, 

lightning's  red  blaxun  and  the  pealing  storm.” 

Give  me  thy  land.  New  England,  where  the 
rude  North  wind  howls  over  “  old  Massachu- 
bctU’  sea-girt  shore —  ' 


”  Where  the  breaking  wares  dash  high. 

On  a  stem  and  rock  bound  ooast — ” 

Where  the  harvest  is  gathered  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow,  where  the  soul  of  man  is  vigorous, 
where  the  cultivated  mind  grasps  the  treasures 
of  all  ages,  where  high  principles  laugh  at 
temptation’s  power,  where  religion  is  not  lost 
in  idle  forms;  but  where  the  “still  small 
voice”  is  heard  above  the  storm,  where  the 
“  Star  of  Bethlehem”  shines  above  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

“Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock. 

Of  darir  blue  lake  and  mighty  rirer. 

Of  mountains  reared  aloft  to  muck 
The  storm’s  career,  the  lightning’s  shock, 

My  own  green  land  forever.” 

We  made  a  barque  to-day  that  proved  to  be 
the  Stafford,  of  New  York.  She  had  been  re¬ 
painted  since  leaving  port,  and  we  did  not  at 
first  recognize  her.  One  of  our  members  had 
a  brother  on  board,  whom  he  recognized 
through  the  gloss.  The  Stafford  was  making 
for  St.  Catherine  for  water,  not  having 
stopped  at  Rio.  They  raised  a  flag,  bearing 
the  initials  of  the  N.  Y.  M.  Co.,  fired  a  parting 
gun,  and  bore  away,  and  soon  the  shades  of 
night  hid  her  from  our  view. 

But  we  discovered  a  sail  on  our  starboard 
bow,  supposed  to  be  the  Pacific.  We  cracked 
on  sail,  hoping  to  overhaul  her  by  midnight. 
The  scene  became  one  of  intense  excitement — 
the  moon  illumed  the  face  of  the  waters,  and 
we  bounded  away,  while  our  lofty  friend, 
efowded  with  canvas,  looming  up  like  some 
majestic  giant  in  the  moonlight,  presented  an 
effect  of  great  grandeur  and  beauty — our  little 
Sara  leaping  over  the  waves,  every  moment 
gaining  on  our  tall  friend.  I  believe  they 
took  us  for  a  pirate.  By  the  nigiit  glass  we 
could  see  her  decks  and  rigging  covered  with 
red  shirts,  la  eostume  de  California.  At  mid¬ 
night  we  overhauled  her,  and  passed  to  the 
leeward,  which  is  sea  etiquette  for  a  winning 
vessel— it  looks  less  triumphant,  and  avoids 
the  discourtesy  of  taking  the  wind  out  of  your 
opponent’s  sails.  We  passed  within  the  “  toss 
of  a  biscuit,”  but  refrained  from  shouting,  as 
it  might  look  like  triumph — besides  you 
shouldn’t  shout  until  you’re  out  of  the  water 
— and  we  knew  the  Pacific  could  beat  us  in 
heavy  weather.  We  exchanged  greetings — 
the  captain  requested  to  be  reported  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  where  we  did  not  intend  to  stop — loud 
cheers  arose  on  the  midnight  air — adieus  were 
made,  with  a  hope  to  meet  side  by  side  in  the 
noble  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
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The  nigbt  of  the  17th  we  experienced  what 
might  be  termed  a  gale,  and  sleep  was  impos¬ 
sible.  I  sought  the  deck  and  clinging  to  a 
jope,  performing  most  extraordinary  feats  of 
equilibrium— gazed  around.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  sea  was  a  mass  of  foam,  and 
poor  Sara,  plunging  and  wallowing  in  the  deep 
waters — the  next  moment  riding  to  the  heav¬ 
ens — shipping  seas  that  swept  from  stem  to 
stern.  Below  presented  a  scene  less  grand 
but  more  uncomfortable.  Tables  and  chairs 
were  turning  somersets — poor  devils  exert¬ 
ing  all  their  muscular  power  to  keep  in  their 
bunks.  The  night  was  bitferly  cold  and  morn¬ 
ing  broke  with  a  head  wiud  and  a  pitching 
sea.  The  cabin  was  a  pandemonium  alive 
with  condemed  souls — dark,  wet,  cold  and 
comfortless.  We  breakfasted  amidst  flying 
plates,  cups  and  knives,  long  faces,  and  sighs 
for  "  Old  Manhattan,”  alfordiug  a  slight  idea 
of  life  upon  the  ocean  wave. 

To-day,  in  spite  of  the  mountain  billows 
and  cutting  blasts,  the  Boys  fished  for  birds — 
Gonies,  Haylcts,  Cape  Pigeons  and  Mother 
Cary’s  Chickens.  The  Gonies,  abbreviated 
from  Patagonia,  are  essentially  different  from 
the  Albatross.  Though  less  in  size,  they  still 
are  extraordinary — being  jet  black,  dark 
brown,  and  occasionally  pure  white.  The 
Cape  Pigeons  have  a  variety  of  plumage — 
white  bodies,  black  heads,  and  white  and  black 
wings  of  great  beauty.  Mother  Cary’s  Chick¬ 
en  is  a  small  brown  bird  like  a  domestic  swal¬ 
low,  with  a  rapid  restless  motion — skimming 
over,  but  rarely  lighting  upon  the  water.  In 
nautical  superstition  they  are  supposed  to  be 
the  souls  of  drowned  seamen.  Throwing  over 
a  line  baited  with  pork  attached  to  a  stick,  the 
birds  generally  get  entangled  by  the  legs  and 
bill.  A  long,  lank,  brown  old  Gony,  secured 
the  bait,  and  soon  found  himself  landed  on 
deck.  His  bill  resembled  a  wild  duck,  and 
his  wings  measured  four  feet  In  length.  He 
was  quite  powerful  and  struggled  hard,  de¬ 
clining  to  be  so  critically  examined— when  the 
Fat  Boy’s  brother,  who  was  looking  after  us. 
Instead  of  minding  his  helm,  lost  his  course, 
a  big  wave  struck  us  amidship,  and  sent  all 
sprawling  over  the  deck.  I  brought  up  against 
the  boom,  which  saved  me  from  going  over¬ 
board,  at  the  expense  of  my  ribs.  “  Suive  qtd 
peut''  w'as  the  motto,  and  so  thought  the  Gony, 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  general  conster¬ 
nation,  he  rose  on  his  broad  clumsy  wings,  and 
soared  away  upon  the  stormy  blast,  a  wiser  if 
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not  a  better  bird.  Some  Cape  Pigeons  were 
taken— they  are  warmly  clad,  their  wings  re¬ 
sembling  gulls,  and  their  breasts  covered  with 
the  softest  down.  Their  mode  of  alighting  0:1 
the  water  is  exceedingly  graceful. 

The  mornings  now  are  clear  and  cold.  We 
have  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Cape 
Horn  is  a  fixed  fact.  The  “  Professor’’  has 
caught  another  Cape  Pigeon,  with  a  breast 
“  soft  as  the  softest  down,”  but  an  eye  like  a 
hawk.  Soon  sweeping  from  the  distant  hori¬ 
zon,  came  a  stately  Albatros,  the  first  I  had 
ever  beheld.  It  fixed  my  attention  almost 
with  awe,  for  in  my  earliest  youth  I  had  lin¬ 
gered  over  Coleridge’s  “Ancient  Mariner,” 
and  the  sight  of  that  sublime  and  wonderful 
creation  of  genius  came  vividly  to  my  mind, 
and  I  exclaimed,  do  I  at  last  see  an  Albatros ! 

We  caught  the  Allmtros,  and  brought  him 
upon  deck  uninjured,  but  his  time  was  short — 
this  one  wanted  his  bill  and  another  a  wing. 
He  measured  twelve  feet  across  with  wings  ex¬ 
tended,  and  some  of  his  plumes  have  since 
adorned  the  cap  of  the  “  Thane  of  Cawdor.’’ 

The  sun  rase  gorgconsly  beautiful,  spread¬ 
ing  its  rays  of  crimson  and  gold  along  the 
horizon,  painting  v^ith  a  thousand  rays  of 
glory  the  wide-spreading  firmament,  clear  and 
cold.  The  snow-clad  summits  of  Staten  Land 
were  on  our  left,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  on  our  right — and  before  us  the 
Straits  of  La  Maire. 

The  heart  yearns  towards  these  desolatff- 
hills,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  untrodden  by 
the  foot  of  man.  Yet  this  is  not  the  extremity  of 
the  mighty  continent,  the  passage  of  Carpo  de 
I/omos,  has  yet  to  be  made.  The  scene  is 
truly  grand,  the  mighty  waters  as  far  ns  the 
eye  can  reach,  curling  their  crested  glories. 
Les  ouieeux  du  mer  soaring  on  variegated  wings, 
while  high  in  heaven  the  Persian’s  God  illu¬ 
mines  the  wide  expanse  of  beauty. 

The  mind  elevated  by  the  majesty  of  such  a 
scene,  dwelleth  on  the  divine  creator  of  earth 
and  heavene,  who  “  bindeth  the  sweet  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Pleiades,”  and  “  looseth  the 
bands  of  Orion,”  in  whose  presence  “  the  morn¬ 
ing  stars  sang  together.”  The  trackless  deep 
bears  the  marks  of  his  foot-prints,  and  here 
amidst  these  ice  bound  peaks,  as  in  the  green 
valleys,  his  spirit  walks— filling  the  heart  with 
a  lively  joy. 

The  Straits  of  La  Maire  now  bear  eighteen 
miles  S.,  we  enter  them  at  10  A.  M.,  and  for 
the  first  time  are  in  imminent  peril.  The 
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wind  that  promiiKid  to  take  us  through,  hni; 
died  away,  and  we  arc  now  in  a  Rliort  chop¬ 
ping  sen,  that  is  driving  us  directly  on  shore. 
All  are  calm  and  self  possessed,  except  the 
Fat  Boy,  who  exclaimed,  “  Oh !  Captain,  we’ll 
never  see  California.  Boys,  I'll  take  iny  davy 
you'll  all  be  ashore  in  twenty  minutes.”  lie 
was  answered  with  derisive  laughter.  Tlic 
captain  tacked  and  run  out,  and  lay  off  and 
on — until  12  M.,  when  a  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  we  went  through  the  straits  with  studding 
sails  set  Our  captain’s  seamansliip  was  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  dashing  order.  The  Straits  of 
I.A  Maire  being  but  21  miles  wide,  and  rather 
uncertain  navigation,  many  vessels  make  the 
circuit  of  Staten  Land,  rather  than  jeopardize 
the  ship  and  cargo — but  the  vote  was  to  save 
the  nine  hundred  miles  and  put  her  through. 
*•  We  are  the  owners — d — n  the  expense.” 

April  28<A,  Cape  Horn  bore  18  miles  W.  by 
N.  This  famous  promontory  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  n  part  of  the  Southern  extremity  of 
the  continent,  when  in  point  of  fact.  Cape 
Horn  docs  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  Hermit 
Island,  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  or  Land  of 
Firs.  The  Cape  is  high,  black  and  precipi¬ 


tous  ;  and  almost  wholly  destitute  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Cape  Horn  and  Staten  Land  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  ono  who  has  witnessed 
their  des.solate  and  solitary  grandeur.  The)* 
seem  like  sentinels  placed  here  at  creation’s 
birth  to  watch  over  a  mighty  continent,  and 
will  remain  until  the  fiat  goes  forth,  dcssolat- 
ing  nature  to  its  primeval  chaos. 

Had  the  sublime  .itischylus  ever  gazed  on 
these  icy  peaks— not  Caucussus,  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  rock-bound  Prometheus.  Yet 
when  we  passed  tliem  the  sun  was  playing  on 
their  summits,  and  robbed  them  of  half  their 
terrors ;  what  must  they  seem  to  the  mariner 
who  encounters  them  amidst  storm  and  dark¬ 
ness,  peril  and  death.  There  was  a  green 
Fi)ot  on  their  barren  surface,  that  seemed  to 
say  there  is  no  land  however  bleak  and  deso¬ 
late,  which  is  not  illumined  by  the  sunny  smile 
of  a  benevolent  Diely.  At  midnight  tho 
Diegos  bore  W.  N.  W.,  distant  eight  miles, 
and  undef  close  reefed  sails  we  passed  to  the 
W.,  congratulating  purselves  on  escaping  to 
lightly  the  terrors  and  perils  of  Cape  Horn. 

CoQcluiltil  in  oor  next. 
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A  Magazine  like  “  Emerson’s”  is  not  only  an 
instrument  of  amusement,  but  a  vehicle  of 
instruction  to  its  army  of  readers,  and  should, 
as  “  Emerson’s’’  does,  combine  all  kinds  of  lit¬ 
erature,  in  order  to  suit  the  various  tastes  of 
various  readers.  This  grantwl  a  short  sketch 
under  the  above  caption,  might  perhaps  not  be 
wboly  inappropriate  in  its  pages.  I  must 
premise  however,  that  it  is  not  written  so  much 
with  the  hope  of  disseminating  any  information 
as  with  a  view  to  draw  out  the  opinions  of 
others  on  a  subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
the  author  has  taken  no  little  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Aborigines  of  America  is 
involved  in  almost  total  obscurity.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  years  of  research  have  been  de¬ 
voted  by  able  and  talented  men  to  the  subject, 
bat  little  is  professedly  known  of  their  origin, 
or  early  history,  and  much  of  that  little  is  the 
result  of  mere  conjecture.  To  account  for  the 


origin  of  the  American  Indian,  many  an  in¬ 
genious  theory  and  many  a  plausible  specula¬ 
tion  has  been  started.  But  I  believe  that  our 
historians  arc  ns  much  in  the  dark  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  as  when  their  attention  was  first 
called  to  its  consideration  ;  and  the  providen¬ 
tial  discovery  of  a  writUn  Aboriginal  language 
is  probably  the  only  mannw  in  which  the  mys¬ 
tery  can  ever  be  satisfactorily  solved.  That 
any  such  discovery  will  ever  bo  made,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 

True,  there  have  been  many  ancient  ruins 
of  vast  extent,  and  other  remains  of  artiQcial 
works,  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  from  which  many  have  argued  that  as 
these  were  the  labor  of  a  people  who  inhabi¬ 
ted  the  land  before  the  Indians  drove  them 
forth,  the  latter  conld  not  have  long  been  in  it 
at  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  by  Europeans. 
But  this  is  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  1  shall 
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herafter  endeavor  to  show,  as  the  Indian  had 
then  dwelt  in  and  possessed  the  land  for  thoo- 
sands  of  years,  these  remains  could  not  have 
heen  the  work  of  a  people  who  lived  anterior  to 
their  time. 

How,  then  came  the  American  continent 
peopled! 

It  has  by  some  been  conjectured,  from  the 
fact  that  at  Behring’s  straits  the  two  continents 
approach  within  about  forty  miles  from  each 
other,  that  during  the  intense  cold  which  often 
solidly  freezes  over  tbe.sea  at  that  point,  peo¬ 
ple  might  have  crossed  upon  the  ice  from,  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  worlds.  But  is  it  at  ali 
likely,  that  during  such  intense  cold,  any  race 
of  people  would  leave  their  homes  and  cheer¬ 
ful  firesides,  and  seek,  upon  the  open  fields  of 
ice,  expo.sed  to  the  biting  biast  and  the  furious 
storm,  constantly  in  danger  of  being  en- 
gulphed  in  the  raging  sea  or  frozen  by  the . 
deathly  cold,  for  some  unknown  land ;  a  land 
at  least  equally  drear  and  inhospitable  with 
their  own !  And  in  this  journey,  too,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  would  be  necessita¬ 
ted  to  carry  provisions,  not  only  for  their 
journey,  but  for  many  months  subsistance,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  landed  upon  a  coast  incapable  of 
producing  even  in  summer,  anything  better 
than  a  stinted  growth  of  moss  and  similar  her¬ 
bage.  This,  it  must  be  confessed  by  the  most 
credulous,  forms  but  a  small  inducement  for  a 
vast  emigration,  as  vast  it  must  have  been, 
even  from  the  wilds  of  Kamtschatka. 

“  But,”  says  the  speculator  or  theorist,  “  they 
might  have  crossed  in  the  summer  ;  Behring’s 
and  the  Alentian  islands,  lying  in  about  the 
540  North  Latitude,  stretch  in  a  continuous 
and  almost  unbroken  chain  from  Asia  to  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  they  might  pass  almost  unconsciously, 
from  Island  to  Island.  Could  not  the  Abori¬ 
gines  have  crossed  in  this  way  ?” 

Certsdnly  they  could  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
least  show  of  proof  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
America  originated  In  the  Eastern  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Old  world ;  and  had  any  thus 
crossed,  that  portion  of  our  continent  upon 
which  they  landed  would  have  been  bleak  and 
drear  enough  to  have  sent  them  back  to  their 
own  country  with  no  very  flattering  account  of 
the  “  New  World”  they  had  discovered. 

Again  we  are  told  that  in  that  part  of  Asia, 
the  people,  in  feature  and  complexion,  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  America.  This  resemblance  prob¬ 
ably  exists  only  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
the  fanciful  authors  who  have  made  it  known 


to  the  world  ;  but  admitting,  fw  the  time,  that 
they  ore  of  the  same  race,  is  it  not  most  plaoet- 
ble  that  the  lesser  number  should  have  emi¬ 
grated  from  America,  where  dwells  the  great 
body  of  the  race,  than  that  the  greater  number 
migrated  from  them?  Moreover,  had  any  snch 
great  migration,  like  the  exodus  of  the  He¬ 
brews  from  Egypt,  or  the  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  ever  taken 
place,  it  would  have  been  preserved  in  some  of 
their  innumerable  national  traditions ;  tradi¬ 
tions  religiously  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  through  coniitlessages.  That  no  snch  tra¬ 
dition  exists  furnishes  us  withthe  best  possi¬ 
ble  negative  evidence  that  no  such  emigration 
ever  took  place.  In  fact,  I  regard  this  theory 
as  more  visionary  than  that  recorded  in  the 
famous  “  Book  of  Mormon”  which  is  in  effect 
that  one  Nephi,  the  son  of  Lehi,  led  the  sons 
of  Lnman  across  the  great  sea  tn  a  sAip  VuA 
tea*  totally  ttdmergtd  in  the  water*  for  many 
days  I  Yet  it  is  the  only  theory  of  migration 
that  I  have  ever  seen  put  forwoi-d,  that  boos¬ 
ted  even  a  shadow  of  reason  in  its  favor. 

Physiological  researches  have  demonstrated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  the 
American  Indians  constitute  an  entire  and 
distinct  race  of  people  by  themselves.  Whence 
then  their  origin  ? 

Throwing  aside  the  speculative  theories  that 
have  heretofore  been  advanced  as  entirely  too 
visionary  and  too  fertile  for  my  purpose,  I 
sball  a.ssert  an  opinion  that,  at  first  sight,  may 
seem  somewhat  startling,  but  may  be  true,  and 
to  say  the  least  is  a^  reasonable  and  os  susoep- 
table  of  proof  as  the  others. 

It  is  this — that  this  so-called  “  New  World” 
was  peopled  about  the  time  of  its  creation, 
fully  as  soon  os  the  “  Old,”  perhaps  before. 

I  am  aware  that  this  opens  at  once  the  dis- 
cussion  of  that  much  mooted  question,  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  but  as,  at  present,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  I  will  pass  it  by 
touching  it  only  incidentally,  if  at  all. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  American 
Aborigines  I  deduce  from  the  geographical 
shape  and  the  geologicalstmcturc  of  the  Wes¬ 
tern  continent,  and  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  race.  I  do  not  design  this  sketch  as  an 
elaborate  defense  of  this  theory,  but  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  investigation  by  others,  and  in  pre¬ 
senting  some  few  of  the  arguments  in  its  favor 
I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  leaving  the  crude 
idea  for  elucidation  at  the  readers  handsL 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Western 
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hcmif^hei'c  will  euflBce  to  show  any  one  that 
the  American  contiuent  is  a  vast  body  of  land 
stretching  away  for  thousands  of  miles  from 
North  to  South,  completely  isolated  from  the 
Eastern,  and  only  approaching  it  at  the  very 
North  Westeru  corner,  a  region  where  eternal 
winter  holds  its  icy  reign,  and  where,  even 
now,  civilized  man  seldom  ventures,  and  still 
more  seldom  returns  alive ;  that  it  is  inter¬ 
spersed  by  mountain  ranges,  groat  rivers,  and 
vast  lakes ;  that  it  is  nearly  cut  in  twain  by 
the  Caribcan  sen  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and 
that  it  embraces  four  of  the  five  zones,  con¬ 
taining  every  variety  of  climate  and  produc¬ 
tion-all  presenting  insuperable  obstacles  to 
its  settlement  from  one  remote  corner,  or  from 
any  late  imigration,  and  yet  we  find  the  Abo¬ 
rigines  filling  every  mile  of  this  vast  territory 
and  peopling  many  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

They  must  then,  I  think,  have  originated  at 
about  the  period  of  the  creation,  and  somwhere 
near  the  geographical  and  climatic  centre, 
from  which  their  course  would  be  gradual, 
easy  and  sure.  In  the  eastern  continent  the 
origin  of  man  is  placed  by  scriptural  account, 
tradition  and  common  consent,  in  the  most  cen¬ 
tral  pos-slblc  position,  whether  con.siderod  geo¬ 
graphically,  or  according  to  climate  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  soil.  And  why  ? 

Clearly  for  the  reason  that  from  this  point 
she  spi*ead  of  the  human  race  would  be  more 
rapid,  surer  and  easier  than  from  any  other  ; 
and  from  this  {mint  they  did  spread  until  Asia, 
Europe  and  Africa  were  covered  with  millions 
of  human  beings.  Subsequently,  when  God, 
in  his  wrath,  swept  the  Old  world  by  a  mighty 
deluge,  the  few  who  escaped,  commenced 
again  the  gi'cat  work  of  rcpeopling  and  re¬ 
plenishing  the  earth /rom  very  tame  point, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  before. 

Then  who  shall  say  that  such  has  not  also 
been  the  course  of  events  upon  tliis  continent. 
Admit  for  the  moment,  that  such  has  been  the 
fact,  and  see  if  we  cannot,  in  time,  people 
America  with  Indiana  Let  the  reader  spread 
a  map  before  him,  then  imagine  ,  them  origina¬ 
ting  in  South  Mexico  or  Central  America,  and 
he  can  easily,  in  imagination,  trace  them  in 
every  turn  of  their  wandering,  until  he  finds 
them  at  length  inhabiting,  both  in  the  North 
and  the  South,  the  furthermost  Capes  of  the 
continent.  As  around  that  central  point  they 
become  numerous,  he  will  sec  them  slowly  mi¬ 
grating  Northward  and  Southward,  throwing 
out  small  parties  in  advance,  while,  according 


to  a  universal  law  of  nature,  these  small  par¬ 
ties  are  always  composed  of  the  most  restless, 
warlike,  and  perhaps  lawless  individuals  in 
the  nation ;  these,  again  sent  out  their  pion¬ 
eers  and  outcasts  still  farther  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  thus  the  tide  kept  ever  flowing  out ; 
and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  at  the 
landing  of  the  white  new  crusaders,  the  farther 
one  removed  in  any  direction  from  this  centre 
where  I  have  placed  their  origin  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  of  refinement  and  civilization, 
the  less  civilized  and  the  more  savage  and 
treacherous  the  Aboriginal  tribes  become.  At 
that  time  the  most  enlightened  people  were  to 
bo  found  in  South-North  America  and  North- 
South  America.  Mexico  and  Peru,  being  in  fact 
empires  but  little  less  advanced  in  civilization 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  than  their  Christian 
and  better  armed  coaquerors ;  but  North  or 
South  of  this  centre  they  became  degenerate 
and  savage,  until  at  cither  extremity  of  the 
continent,  they  were  but  little  above  the  rav¬ 
enous  beasts,  herding  together,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  sympathy  and  protoction, 
but  to  worry  and  devour  each  other. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  theory  that  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest  by  Pizzaro,  tlio  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mexico  were  supposed  from  their 
traditions,  to  have  migrated  from  the  North, 
but,  with  the  careful  reader,  this  will  not  wea¬ 
ken  but  strengthen  the  force  of  my  position  ; 
for,  if  my  theory  of  imigration  is  right,  the 
northern  nations  would  certainly  be  more  rest¬ 
less,  warlike,  and  agressivc  than  their  southern 
neighbors,  whose  sumptous  palaces,  gilded 
temples  and  magnificent  cities  offered  a  temp¬ 
ting  allurement  to  the  barbarian  kindred,  and 
are  undoubtedly  extant  in  their  ancient  ruins, 
still  to  be  found  so  thickly  scattered  through¬ 
out  that  land  of  barbaric  magnificence. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  American 
Indians  constitute  an  entire  and  distinct  race 
of  people,  and  this  race,  though  at  their  dis¬ 
covery  by  Columbas  numerically  kiferior  to 
some  others,  was  spread  over  nn  infinitely 
greater  extent  of  country.  Their  number,  at 
that  period,  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
different  authors  at  from  10  to  15,000,000,  and 
it  was  spread  from  the  70°  of  North,  to  the 
of  South  lattitude,  and  from  the  35°  to 
the  180°  West  longitude.  It  had  its  dwelling 
place  among  the  snow  crowned  hills  of  the  fro¬ 
zen  North  and  the  icy  mountains  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  South  ;  on  the  flower  covered  prairies  of 
the  fertile  West  and  amid  the  leafy  forrests  of 


(be  eea-girt  East,  throughout  the  sultry  globes 
of  the  Torid  zone,  and  in  all  the  luxuriant 
vcgitation  of  its  wilds  ;  among  the  low  humid 
marges  of  the  South  and  at  the  giddy  height 
•f  18,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  regions 
of  eternal  frost  and  those  of  eternal  heat  it  is 
found,  still  the  same  ;  a  race  entire  and  dis- 
tiact,  a  race  in  and  of  itself,  and  who  shall  say 
that  it  was  not  so  created  at  and  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  architect. 

One  reason  given  by  some  spcculatists  why 
this  continent  has  been  at  some  time  inhabited 
by  a  people  different  from  the  Indian,  (as  this 
they  urge  has  been  the  case)  is  the  fact,  that 
skeletons  have  frequently  been  exhumed  sev¬ 
eral  inches  taller  than  y^e  present  average 
height  of  that  race  ;  but  this  is  hardly  worthy 
of  consideration.  Another,  and  better  rea.«on 
urged  is  that  the  race  was  not  then  siiCBcicntly 
numerous  to  have  been  in  existence  any  great 
length  of  time.  But  let  us  take  into  acconnt 
the  many  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles- 
iu  the  way  of  its  increase.  A  whole  race  of 
people,  scorning  all  the  labors  and  nearly  all 
the  products  of  agriculture,  improvident  and 
careless  to  a  proverb,  and  depending  for  a  sup¬ 
port  on  the  precarious  successes  of  the  chase, 
must  necessarily  be  subject  at  times  to  all  the 
horrors  of  famine,  and  of  its  concomitant  evils, 
pestilence’  and  death  ;  even  in  our  own  times, 
whole  tribes  have  been  swept  away,  many  na¬ 
tions  almost  annihilated  by  the  ill-luck  of  a 
single  hunting  season.  Again,  disca.ses,  en¬ 
gendered  and  embittered  by  their  filthy  mode 
of  living,  have  sa’ept  like  a  whirlwind  of 
death  among  them,  depopulating  vast  territo¬ 
ries,  and  leaving  once  thickly  inhabited  dis¬ 
tricts  desolate  as  the  howling  wilderness. 
Then,  again,  it  is  a  race  forever  engaged  in 
exterminating  war,  war  in  which  mercy  is 
shown  to  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  in  which 
the  victor  ever  annihilates  the  victim.  If  in 
connection  with  this  we  consider  that  in  infan¬ 
cy  the  children  were  subjected  to  such  hard¬ 
ships  that  scarcely  one  in  three  survived,  it 
will  not  bg  difficult  to  conceive  that  many  ages 
must  have  passed  away  ere  the  race  could  have 
numbered  fifteen  or  even  ten  millions ;  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  evident  that  when  we  remember 


that  within  the  last  four  hundred  years  they 
have,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  laws  of 
race,  dwindled  away  more  than  one  third  or 
one  half,  and  that  those  who  still  remain  will 
soon  have  gone  to  “  that  bourne  whence  no 
traveler  returns.”  . 

Well  might  the  language  of  Ossian  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  unfortunate  people — 

“  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are  departed. 
They  have  gone  without  their  fame.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  like  the 
leaves  of  woody  Morvin,  they  pass  away  in 
the  rustling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their 
green  heads  on  high.” 

There  remains  but  one  further  objection  to 
my  theory  to  notice,  and  I  have  done  ;  it  is 
the  argument  often  brought  forward,  that  cli¬ 
mate  is  accountable  for  the  various  races  of 
mankind — but  the  American  Aborigines  have 
for  countless  ages  dwelt  in  aU  climates,  and  in 
all  they  are  the  same.  When  discovered  by 
Columbus  the  entire  continent  was  peopled 
Khdy  by  this  race  and  by  no  other. 

I  do  not  I)elieve  that  this  vast  and  beautiful 
continent  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
maining  a  dreary  waste  for  a  period  of  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  years,  but  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  home  for  man,  and  that  here,  since  the 
date  of  its  existence,  the  red  man  has  roamed 
in  wild  and  unrestrained  liberty.  Had  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate  changed  any  other  into  this 
race,  those  same  influences,  still  at  work, 
would  change  w  into  red  skins,  but  this  is  not 
so. 

That  race  extended  from  near  the  north  al¬ 
most  to  the  south  pole,  embracing  every  con¬ 
ceivable  variety  of  climate,  subsisting  in  every 
conceivable  variety  of  manner,  engaged  in 
every  conceivable  variety  of  employment,  and 
yet  the  same  in  every  clime  and  every  cir- 
cnmstancc,  in  the  extremes  of  cold  and  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat,  in  the  arduous  feats  of  war  and 
the  peaceful  labors  of  the  field,  found  through¬ 
out  the  whole  American  hemi^here  and  no 
where  dee,  a  rack  bearing  the  impress  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  created  by  the  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Maker. 

Wocossix,  La  Cross  County,  1868. 
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John  Barrie. 


The  king  gloated  over  his  vengeance  as  a 
man  who  has  been  fasting  for  three  days 
gloats  over  a  good  supper.  He  examined  the 
dishes — I  mean  the  punishments — one  by  one, 
moistening  his  parched  lips  with  his  tongue, 
but  he  knew  not  where  to  commence,  nor 
which  to  choose.  One  would  have  said  that 
the  excess  of  hunger  had  taken  away  his  ap* 
petite.  He  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
clenched  band,  as  if  to  strike  out  some  new 
idea ;  but  the  thoughts  came  so  thick  and  fast 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stop  one  on  its  flight. 

“  Speak !  connsel  me,”  cried  he  at  length,  to 
his  subjects.  “  What  are  you  good  for  if  you 
cannot  give  any  advice?  Must  I  wait  till  the 
Corflote  returns,  or  till  Vasile  cries  out  from 
the  depths  of  his  tomb?  Brutes  that  you  are, 
find  me  some  punishment  worth  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  francs !” 

“A  thought  strikes  me,”  said  the  young 
chibondgi.  “  You  have  one  officer  dead,  an¬ 
other  absent,  and  a  third  wounded.  Put 
their  places  up  for  competition,  and  promise 
ns  that  those  who  know  best  how  to  avenge 
you  shall  succeed  Sophoclls,  the  Corflote  and 
Va.site.” 

Hadgi  Stavros  smiled  complacently  at  this 
invention.  He  stroked  the  chin  of  the  youth, 
and  said : 

“  You  are  ambitious,  young  man  1  That  is 
right  I  ambition  is  the  main-spring  of  courage. 
AVe  will  have  a  competition!  It  is  a  modern 
invention,  a  European  idea;  it  pleases  me. 
As  a  reward,  you  shall  give  your  counsel  first, 
and  if  you  find  anything  good,  Vasile  shall 
have  no  other  successor.” 

“I,”  said  the  youth,  “would  extract  the 
teeth  of  milord,  put  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  nnd 
drive  him  thus  bridled  until  he  sUbuld  drop 
with  fatigue.” 

“  His  feet  are  too  sore ;  he  would  fall  at  the 
second  step.  Let  me  heai*  the  rest!  Tam- 
bouris,  Moustakas,  Coltzida,  Milotis,  speak,  I 
am  listening.” 


“  I,”  said  Coltzida,  “  would  break  hot  eggs 
under  bis  armpits.  I  tried  it  once  on  a 
woman  of  Megara,  and  it  gave  me  great 
pleasure.” 

“  I,”  said  Tambouris,  “  would  lay  him  on 
the  ground  with  a  rock  of  five  hundred  pounds’ 
weight  on  his  breast  He  will  thrust  out  his 
tongue  and  spit  blood ; — It  will  be  a  fine 
sight” 

“  I,”  said  Milotis,  “  would  put  vinegar  In 
his  nostrils,  and  thrust  thorns  under  all  his 
nails.  He  will  sneeze  delightfully,  and  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands.” 

Moustakas  was  one  of  the  cooks  of  the  band. 
He  proposed  to  roast  me  by  a  slow  fire.  The 
king’s  faco  brightened. 

The  monk  had  witnesi-ed  the  conference 
without  giving  bis  opinion.  Notwithstanding, 
he  pitied  me  according  to  his  sensibility,  and 
came  to  my  aid  according  to  his  intelligence. 
“  Moustakas  is  too  cruel,  said  he.  “  You  can 
torture  the  milord  without  burning  him  alive. 
If  you  feed  him  on  salt  meat  without  letting 
him  drink,  be  will  lost  a  long  time  nnd  will 
sufier  greatly,  nnd  the  king  will  satisfy  bis 
vengeance  without  incurring  the  wrath  of 
God.  It  is  a  very  disinterested  counsel  that 
I  give  you  ;  it  will  profit  me  nothing ;  but  I 
wish  all  to  be  satisfied,  since  the  monastery 
has  received  its  tithe.” 

“Stop!”  interrupted  the  cafedgi.  “I  have 
an  idea  oldman,  which  is  better  than  thine. 
I  condemn  the  milord  to  die  of  hunger.  The 
others  may  do  him  all  the  harm  they  choose ; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  hinder  them.  But  I  will 
stand  sentinel  before  his  mouth,  and  I  shall 
take  care  that  not  n  crumb  of  bread  nor  a  drop 
of  water  enters  there.  His  fatigue  will  re¬ 
double  his  hunger,  his  wounds  will  bighten 
his  thirst,  and  all  the  work  of  the  others  will 
finally  redound  to  my  benefit.  What-  do  you 
say  to  it,  sire  ?  Is  it  not  well  thought  of,  and 
will  you  not  make  me  the  Vaslle’s  successor?” 

“  Go  to  the  devil,  all  of  you !”  exclaimed 
the  king.  “  You  would  not  reason  so  coolly 
if  the  wretch  had  robbed  you  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  francs !  Carry  him  to  the  camp,  and 
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amuse  joaraelves  with  him.  But  wo  to  the 
blunderer  who  kills  him  through  carelessness! 
I  mean  that  he  shall  repay  me  in  pleasure  for 
what  he  has  taken  from  me  in  money.  He 
shall  pour  out  the  blood  in  his  veins,  drop  by 
drop,  like  a  bad  debtor  who  pays  his  debts 
sou  by  sou.” 

You  cannot  imagine,  monsieur,  by  what 
bonds  the  most  wretched  man  still  clings  to 
life.  I  was  certainly  very  eager  to  die,  and 
the  most  fortunate  thing  that  I  could  hope  for 
was  to  be  dispatched  by  a  single  blow ;  yet 
something  rejoiced  in  me  at  the  threat  of 
Hadgi  Stavros,  and  I  involuntarily  blessed 
the  length  of  my  punishment.  An  instinct  of 
hope  bounded  through  my  heart;  aud  if  a 
charitable  soul  had  offered  to  blow  out  my 
brains,  I  should  have  thought  twice  before  ac¬ 
cepting  bis  offer. 

Four  brigands  took  me  by  the  head  and  feet, 
and  carried  me  like  a  groaning  package^ 
through  the  cabinet  of  the  king.  My  voice 
awakened  Sophoclis  on  his  pallet  He  called 
his  comrades,  made  them  tell  him  the  news, 
and  asked  to  see  me  near  by.  It  was  a  sick 
man’s  caprice.  They  threw  me  on  the  ground 
by  his  dde. 

“  Well  1  milord,”  said  he,  “  we  are  both  very 
low,  but  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  J  shall 
be  raised  up  sooner  than  you.  It  seems  that 
they  are  thinking  already  of  giving  me  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  How  ungrateful  are  mankind!  My 
place  is  in  competition !  Well,  I  wilt  join  the 
ranks,  and  compete  for  it  also.  You  will  de¬ 
pose  in  my  favor,  and  will  attest  by  your 
groans,  that  Sophoclis  is  not  dead  yet  Your 
limbs  shall  be  bound  together,  and  I  wilt 
promise  to  torment  you  with  one  hand  as 
skillfully  as  the  most  healthy  of  these  mes¬ 
sieurs.” 

To  please  the  wretch,  they  bound  my  arms 
together.  He  turned  towards  me,  and  com¬ 
menced  plucking  out  my  hairs  one  by  one, 
with  the  patience  and  the  regularity  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  dcpilator.  When  I  saw  to  what  this 
new  punishment  reduced  itself,  I  thought  that 
the  wounded  man,  touched  by  my  misery  and 
softened  by  his  oam  sufferings,  bad  taken  this 
method  to  free  me  from  his  comrades,  and  to 
give  me  an  hour’s  respite.  The  extraction  of 
a  hair  is  not  nearly  so  painful  as  the  prick  of 
a  pin.  The  first  twenty  departed  one  after 
the  other  without  leaving  me  any  sorrow,  aud 
I  cordially  wished  them  a  pleasant  journey. 
But  I  was  forced  ere  long  to  change  my  tone. 


The  skin,  irritated  by  a  mnltitude  of  minute 
punctures,  began  to  inflame,  and  an  itching, 
at  flrst  slight,  then  acute,  and  then  intolerable, 
spread  itself  over  my  head.  I  tried  to  carry 
my  hands  there, — it  was  in  vain ;  and  I  then 
understood  with  what  design  the  villain  bad 
caused  me  to  be  fettered.  Impatience  bight- 
ened  the  evil ;  all  my  blood  rushed  to  my 
head.  Every  time  the  hand  of  Sophoclis  ap¬ 
proached  my  hair,  a  painful  shudder  ran 
through  my  whole  frame.  A  thousand  inex¬ 
plicable  itchings  tortured  my  arms  and  legs, 
and  the  nervous  system,  exasperated  on  every 
side,  enveloped  me  in  a  net  work  infinitely 
more  painful  than  the  diirt  of  Dejanira.  I 
rolled  on  the  ground,  I  shrieked,  I  begged  for 
mercy,  and  I  regretted  the  strokes  of  the  bas¬ 
tinado  on  the  soles  of  my  feet  The  execu¬ 
tioner  showed  me  no  pity  till  his  strength  was 
exhausted.  When  be  felt  his  eyes  dim,  his 
head  heavy,  and  his  arm  weary,  be  made  a  last 
effort,  plunged  his  hand  in  my  hair,  snatched 
a  handful,  and  fell  beck  on  his  mattress,  draw¬ 
ing  from  me  a  cry  of  despair. 

“Come  with  me,  now,”  said  Moustakas. 
“  You  shall  decide  at  the  fire  if  I  am  not  worth 
as  much  as  Sophoclis,  and  if  I,  too,  do  not 
merit  a  lieutenancy.” 

He  raised  me  like  a  feather,  and  carried  ms 
into  the  camp,  before  a  heap  of  resinous  wood 
and  brusli.  He  untied  the  cords,  stripped  mo 
of  my  coat  and  shirt,  and  left  me  with  no 
other  ciothing  than  my  trowsers.  “  Yon  shall 
be  my  under-cook,”  said  he.  “  We  are  going 
to  make  the  fire,  and  to  prepare  the  king’s 
dinner  together.” 

He  lighted  the  pile,  and  stretched  me  on  my 
back  two  feet  from  the  flaming  mountain. 
The  wood  crackled,  and  the  burning  coals  fell 
like  hail  around  me.  The  beat  was  insupport¬ 
able.  I  crept  on  my  hands  a  little  further  off, 
but  he  returned  with  a  frying  pen,  and  putted 
me  back  with  bis  foot  to  the  spot  where  he  bad 
first  placed  mo. 

“  Look,”  said  he,  “  and  profit  by  my  lessons. 
Here  are  the  plucks  of  three  lambs, — there  is 
food  enough  here  for  twenty  men.  The  king 
will  choose  the  most  delicate  morsels ;  the  rest 
he  will  distribute  among  his  friends.  Yon  are 
not  one  of  them  now,  and  if  you  taste  my 
cookery,  it  will  be  only  with  your  eyes.” 

I  soon  heard  the  meat  frying,  and  the  sound 
reminded  me  that  I  had  eaten  nothing  sines 
the  day  before.  My  stomach  numbered  Itself 
among  my  tormentors,  and  I  counted  one  ene- 
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my  the  more.  Moustakas  placed  the  frying 
pan  uudor  my  eyca,  and  dkplayed  the  appe¬ 
tizing  color  of  the  meat  before  my  hungry 
glancea  He  was  shaking  the  delicious  per¬ 
fumes  of  the  roasted  lamb  in  my  nostrils,  \fhen 
he  suddenly  perceived  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  seasoning,  and  ran  to  8nd  some  pepper 
and  salt,  entrusting  the  frying  pan  meanwhile 
to  my  core.  My  first  thought  was  to  steal  a 
piece  of  the  meat ;  but  the  brigands  were  only 
ten  paces  off,  and  they  would  have  stopped 
me  before  I  should  have  had  time  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  a  mouthful.  If  I  only  had  my  paper  of 
arsenic !”  thought  I  to  myself.  What  could  1 
have  done  with  it?  I  certainly  had  not  re¬ 
placed  it  in  the  box.  I  plunged  my  hands  in 
both  pockets,  and  drew  forth  a  dirty  paper, 
and  a  handful  of  that  bencQcent  powder  which 
might  save  me,  perhaps,  and  would  at  least 
avenge  me. 

Moustakas  returned  just  as  I  had  opened 
my  right  hand  over  the  frying  pan.  He 
seized  my  arm,  looked  steadfastly  into  my 
eyes,  and  said  in  a  threatening  tone,  “  1  know 
what  you  have  been  doing.” 

My  arm  fefl,  hopelessly.  The  cook  contin¬ 
ued  : 

“  Yes,  you  have  thrown  something  into  the 
king’s  dinner.” 

“  What  is  it,  then?” 

“  A  chaiin.  But  it  matters  little.  Ah !  my 
poor  milord,  lladgi  Sfavros  is  a  greater  sor¬ 
cerer  than  you.  I  am  going  to  serve  up  his 
dinner.  I  shall  have  my  share,  but  you  shall 
not  taste  it” 

“  Much  good  may  it  do  you  1” 

He  left  me  before  the  fire,  recommending 
me  to  the  care  of  a  dozen  brigands  who  were 
crunching  dry  bread  and  bitter  olives.  These 
Spartans  kept  me  company  for  an  hour  or 
two.  They  stirred  my  tiro  with  the  attention 
of  a  nurse,  and  when  sometimes  1  attempted 
to  drag  myself  a  little  further  from  my  pun¬ 
ishment,  they  cried  out,  “Take  care,  you  will 
get  cold !”  and  pushed  me  back  into  the  flame 
with  blows  of  burning  sticks.  My  back  was 
marbled  with  red  spots,  my  skin  was  rais¬ 
ed  In  smarting  blisters,  my  eyebrows  were 
crisped  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  my  hair 
exhaled  an  odor  of  burnt  horn,  which  almost 
stifled  me ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  was  rub¬ 
bing  my  hands  with  joy  at  the  thought  that 
the  king  was  eating  of  my  cookery,  and  that 
there  would  bo  news  on  the  Fames  before  the 
close  of  the  day. 


June, 

Ere  long,  the  guests  of  Hadgi  Stavros  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  camp,  their  stomach?  filled, 
their  eyes  beaming,  and  their  faces  glowing 
with  pleasure.  “  Ah  1”  thought  I  to  myself, 
“your  joy  and  your  health  will  fall  from 
you  like  a  mask,  and  you  will  curse  every 
mouthful  of  the  feast  which  I  have  seasoned 
for  you.”  The  celebrated  Locusta  must  have 
passed  some  happy  moments  in  the  course  of 
her  life.  When  one  hasreason  to  hate  mankind, 
it  is  very  pleasant  for  him  to  sec  a  vigorous 
human  being  walking,  talking,  laughing  and 
singing,  yet  carrying  all  the  while  in  his  in¬ 
testinal  tube  a  sce<l  of  death  which  must  grow 
and  destroy  him.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same 
joy  that  a  good  doctor  feels  at  the  sight  of  a 
dying  man  whom  he  knows  how  to  restore  to 
life.  Locusta  practised  medicine  in  an  in¬ 
verse  direction,  and  so  did  I. 

My  malign  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
a  singular  tumult.  The  dogs' barked  in 
chorus,  and  a  breathless  messenger  made  his 
appearance  on  the  plateau  with  the  whole 
pack  at  his  heels.  It  was  Dimitri,  the  son  of 
Christodulus.  A  few  stones  from  the  brig¬ 
ands  soon  freed  him  from  the  escort.  “  The 
king!  (be  king!”  he  shouted  from  a  distance. 
“  I  must  speak  with  the  king !”  When  ho  was 
twenty  stops  from  us,  I  called  to  him  in  a  dole¬ 
ful  voice.  Ho  started  at  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  me,  and  cried,  “  What  impru¬ 
dence  !  Poor  girl^!” 

“  My  good  Dimitri,  whence  come  yon  ?” 
said  I.  “  Will  my  ransom  bo  paid  ?” 

“  As  if  the  ransom  were  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion!  but  fear  nothing,  I  bring  you  goo<l 
news.  Good  for  you,  bad  for  mo,  for  him,  for 
her,  for  everybody !  I  must  see  Hadgi  Stav¬ 
ros  ;  there  is  not  a  minute  to  1o.sp.  Let  no 
one  harm  you  before  my  return, — she  will  die 
for  it.  Yon  hear  me,  brigands,  do  not  touch 
milord, — it  will  cost  you  your  life.  The  king 
will  hew  you  in  piece.?.  Lend  me  to  the 
king.” 

The  world  is  so  constructed  that  any  man 
who  speaks  as  a  master  is  almost  sure  of  Ijc- 
ing  obeyed.  There  was  so  much  authority  in 
the  voice  of  this  servant,  and  his  will  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  BO  imperious  a  tone,  that  my  aston-. 
ished  keepers  forgot  to  retain  me  near  the 
fire.  I  crept  away  to  a  ^distance,  and  deli¬ 
ciously  reposed  my  body  on  the  cold  rock  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  Hadgi  Stavros. 

He  seemed  no  less  excited  and  agitated 
than  Dimitri.  He  took  me  in  his  arms  like  a 
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Mck  child,  and  carried  me  without  stopping, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fatal  chamber' in  which 
'Vosile  was  buried.  He  laid  me  on  his  own 
carpet  with  maternal  care ;  then  took  two 
steps  backward,  and  gazed  on  me  with  a  curi- 
ousmizture  of  hatred  and  of  pity.  “  My  child,’’ 
said  he  to  Dimitri,  “  it  will  be  the  first  time  I 
have  left  such  a  crime  unpunished.  He  has 
killed  Vasile — that  is  nothing.  He  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  assa-ssinate  me — for  that,  I  forgive 
him.  But  he  has  robbed  me,  the  villain! 
there  are  eighty  thousand  francs  less  in  the 
dowry  of  Photini.  I  was  seeking  a  punish¬ 
ment  worthy  of  the  Crime.  Oh!  I  would  have 

found - .  Wretch  that  I  am !  ^Vhy  did  1 

not  subdue  my  anger  ?  I  have  treated  him 
very  harshly,— it  is  she  who  will  bear  the  pen¬ 
alty.  If  she  receives  twenty  blows  of  the  bas- 
.tinado  on  her  feet,  I  shall  never  see  her  again. 
Men  do  not  die  of  it — but  a  woman !  A  child 
of  fifteen !” 

lie  cleared  thejiall  of  all  the  brigands  who 
had  flocked  around  us;  gently  unbound 
the  bloody  linen  which  enveloped  my  wounds, 
and  sent  his  chibougi  for  the  balsam  of  Luigi 
Boy;  then  seated  himself  before  me  on  the 
damp  grass,  took  my  feet  in  his  hands  and 
gazed  at  my  wounds.  Incrsdiblo  to  relate  — 
he  had  tears  in  his  eyes  1 

“  Poor  child  !’•’  said  he,  “  you  must  suffer 
cruelly.  Forgive  me.  I  am  on  old  brute,  a 
mountain  wolf,  a  Pallicarian !  I  have  been 
educated  in  severity  since  I  was  twenty  years 
old.  But  you  sec  that  my  heart  is  good,  since 
lam  sorry  for  what  I  have  done.  I  am  more 
unhappy  than  you,  for  your  eyes  arc  dry, 
while  I  am  weeping.  I  am  going  to  set  you  at 
lilx;rty  without  a  moment’s  delay.— but  no, 
you  cannot  go  in  this  condition ;  I  will  cure 
you  first.  I  will  nurse  you  like  a  son,  and 
your  health  will  return  speedily.  You  must 
walk  to-morrow.  She  must  not  remain  a  day 
longer  in  the  hands  of  your  friend. 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  do  not  tell  any  one  of 
our  quarrel  to-day !  you  know  that  I  do  not 
hate  you.  I  have  often  told  you  so — I  had 
sympathy  for  you— I  gave  you  my  confi- 
dence- 1  told  you  my  inmost  secrets.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  we  were  warm  friends  until  the  death 
of  Vasile.  A  moment  of  anger  ought  not  to 
make  you  forget  twelve  days  of  kind  treat¬ 
ment.  You  would  not  wish  my  paternal  heart 
to  l>e  rant  with  anguish.  You  are  a  brave 
young  man— your  friend  must  be  as  good  as 
you.” 


“  What  friend  ?”  exclaimed  I. 

‘‘  What  friend  ?  That  acenrsed  Harris ! 
that  devilish  American!  that  execrable  pirate! 
that  kidnapper  of  children !  that  murderer  of 
young  girls !  that  wretch  whom  I  wish  I  held 
in  my  hands,  that  1  might  grind  you  both  to 
powder,  and  cast  you  to  the  winds  of  my 
mounta'ins!  You  are  all  alike,  you  Europe¬ 
ans, — a  cowardiy  i&cc  that  dares  not  attack 
men,  and  that  has  no  courage  except  against 
children  !  Read  what  he  has  jnst  written  to 
me,  and  say  if  there  are  tortures  cruel  enough 
to  punish  a  crime  like  his.” 

He  rudely  threw  me  a  crumpled  letter.  I 
knew  the  hand  writing  at.  the  first  glance,  and 
read  os  follows : 

”  On  boarU  the  Fixer,  in  the  Salsmins  Roede. ) 

SrxuAT,  Hey  11.  f 

“  IJifdyi  Stavros  : 

“  Photini  is  on  board  my  ship  and  guarded, 
by  four  American  cannon.  I  shall  keep  her 
os  a  hostage  as  long  as  Hermann  Schultz  re¬ 
mains  yonr  prisoner.  As  you  treat  my  friend, 
so  will  I  treat  your  daughter.  She  shall  re¬ 
pay  hair  for  hair,  tooth  for  tooth  and  head  for 
head.  Answer  me  without  delay,  else  I  will 
come  to  find  you. 

“JOHJJ  Harhis.” 

On  reading  this,  it  was  impossible  to  contain 
my  joy.  “  This  good  Harris!”  cried  I,  aloud. 
‘‘  And  1  have  accused  him !  But  tell  me,  Dimi¬ 
tri,  why  he  has  not  succored  me  before.” 

“  He  was  absent.  Monsieur  Hermann ;  he 
was  giving  chase  to  pirates.  He  returned  last 
night,  very  unfortunately  for  us  all.  Why 
was  he  not  slain  on  the  way  I” 

"  Excellent  Harris !  he  has  not  lost  a  single 
day !  But  whence  did  he  take  the  daughter 
of  this  old  villain” 

*•  From  our  house.  Monsieur  Hermann.  You 
know  her  well— it  is  Photini.  You  have  dined 
more  than  once  with  her.” 

“  Then  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Mountains  is  that  flat  nosed  boarding  school 
Miss,  who  was  sighing  for  John  Harris.” 

I  concluded  without  asking  if  the  abduc¬ 
tion  had  been  cfTected  without  any  violence. 

The  Chiboudgi  returned  with  a  roll  of  cloth 
and  a  flask  of  yellowish  ointment  The  King 
dressed  my  wounds  with  a  skillful  hand,  and 
I  quickly  experienced  a  sensible  relief.  Hod- 
gi  Stavros  was  at  this  moment  a  fine  subject 
for  a  psychological  study.  There  was  as  much 
brutality  in  his  eyes  as  tenderness  in  his  hands. 
He  wound  the  bandages  about  ray  ankles  so 
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gentlj  that  I  Bcarceljfelt  them,  bat  his  glance 
nid  plainly  enough, — “  Would  that  I  were 
fastening  a  rope  around  yoUr  neck !”  He  put 
In  the  pins  os  adroitly  os  a  woman ;  but  with 
what  an  appetite  would  hc-have  planted  bis 
kangiar  In  my  heart  I 

When  the  dressings  were  in  their  place,  he 
stretched  his  clenched  hand  towards  the  sea, 
and  said,  with  a  earage  growl : 

“  I  am  no  longer  king  then,  since  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  me  to  satiate  my  anger.  I  who  have 
always  commanded,  must  obey  a  menace.  I 
who  have  made  a  million  of  men  to  tremble 
before  me  must  tremble  in  turn.  They  will 
boast  of  it,  without  doubt ;  they  will  tell  it  to 
every  one.  Ob,  for  the  menus  to  silence  these 
European  chatterers!  They  will  put  this  in 
the  papers,  perhaps  even  in  the  books.  It 
serves  me  right !  Why  did  I  marry  t  Ought 
a  man  like  me  to  have  children?  I  was  bom 
to  hew  down  soldiers ;  not  to  cradle  little  girls. 
The  thunder  bos  no  children,  neither  has  the 
cannon.  If  they  had,  we  should  fear  the  thun¬ 
der  no  longer,  and  the  bullets  would  stop  on 
the  way.  This  John  Harris  will  laugh  at  me 
well.  What  if  I  should  attack  him  t  What  if 
I  should  board  his  vessel !  1  boarded  many  in 
the  time  when  I  was  a  pirate,  and  I  cored  as 
little  for  twenty-cannon  then,  as  I  care  now 
for  bis  four !  But  my  daughter  was  not  on 
lioard.  Dear  little  girl !  You  kuow  her  then 
Monsieur  Hermann  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  you  were  lodging  at  the  bouse  of 
Christodulus  ?  I  should  have  asked  you  noth¬ 
ing  ;  I  should  have  released  you  on  the  spot, 
for  the  sake  of  Pbotiui.  I  am  very  anxious 
that  she  should  learn  your  language.  She  will 
be  a  German  princess  some  day  or  other.  Will 
she  not  make  a  beautiful  princess  ?  But  I  am 
dreaming  I  Since  you  know  her,  you  will  pre¬ 
vent  your  friend  from  doing  her  any  harm. 
Could  you  have  the  heart  to  sec  a  tear  (all 
from  her  dear  eyes?  She  bos  not  iiyured  you 
— the  poor  innocent  child!  If  any  one  should 
atone  for  your  sufferings,  it  is  I.  Tell  Mr. 
John  Harris  that  you  galled  your  feet  on  the 
road  ;  you  may  then  inflict  on  me  all  the  tor¬ 
tures  that  you  please.” 

Dimitri  arrested  this  flow  of  words.  “  It  is 
a  great  pity  Uiat  M.  Hermann  is  wounded,” 
said  he.  “  Pbotini  is  not  safe  among  those 
heretics ;  I  know  that  Mr.  Harris  is  capalde 
of  anything.” 

The  king  bent  his  brows.  The  suspicions  of 
the  lover  easily  entered  the  heart  of  the  fath¬ 


er,  “  Go  quickly,”  said  he  ;  “I  will  carry 
you,  if  need  be  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain ; 
you  will  find  in  the  village,  a  horse,  a  carriage 
or  a  litter ;  I  will  furnish  all  that  may  be 
needed.  But  let  him  know  that  you  were  set 
free  directly,  and  swear  to  me  by  the  head  of 
your  mother  that  you  will  ^ak  to  no  one  of 
the  harm  that  has  been  done  you !” 

I  knew  not  how  I  could  endure  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  but  anything  seemed  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  company  of  my  tormentors,  and 
I  feared  that  some  new  obstacle  might  arise 
between  me  and  my  liberty.  “  Let  ns  go,”  I 
replied  to  the  king.  “  I  swear  by  all  that  is 
most  sacred  that  they  shall  not  touch  a  hair 
of  your  daughter.” 

He  raised  me  in  his  arms,  threw  me  over  his 
shoulder,  and  ascended  the  staircase  of  his  cab¬ 
inet  The  whole  troop  ran  to  meet  him,  Inus 
ring  the  way  before  us.  Moustakai,  as  livid 
as  a  cholera-patient,  exclaimed, — “  Where  are 
you  going  ?  The  German  has  thrown  a  charm 
on  the  meat,  and  we  are  all  sulferlng  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  damned.  We  shall  die  a  violent 
death  through  him,  and  we  mean  that  he  riiall 
die  before  us.” 

I  fell  in  a  moment  from  the  summit  of  my 
hopes.  The  arrival  of  Dimitri,  the  providen¬ 
tial  interference  of  John  Harris,  the  sudden 
change  in  Hadgl  Stavros,  the  humiliation  of 
his  haughty  head  before  his  prisoner,  so  many 
events  crowded  together  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  troubled  my  brain.  I  bad  already 
forgotten  the  past,  and  was  springing  forward 
with  heart  and  soul  to  meet  the  future. 

At  the  sight  of  Moustakas,  the  poison  recur¬ 
red  to  my  memory.  I  felt  that  each  minute 
might  precipitate  a  terrible  crisis.  I  clung  to 
the  King  of  the  Mountains,  wound  my  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  adjured  him  to  hasten 
without  delay.  “  Your  honor  is  at  stake,” 
said  I  to  him.  “  Prove  to  these  madmen  that 
you  are  their  king.  Do  not  answer — words 
arc  useless.  I^et  us  pass  over  their  bodies. 
You  do  not  know  yourself  wbat  interest  you 
have  in  saving  me.  Your  daughter  loves  John 
Harris.  I  ora  sure  of  it — she  has  confessed  it 
to  me.” 

“  Wait !”  answered  he.  “  We  will  pass  first; 
we  will  talk  afterwards.” 

He  laid  me  down  gently  on  the  ground,  and 
ru^cd,  with  clenched  bands,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bandits.  “  You  are  fools !”  cried  he. 
“  The  first  one  who  touches  milord  will  have 
to  settle  with  me.  Wbat  charm  do  you  think 
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be  baa  thrown  on  70a  ?  I  have  eaten  with 
you,  and  I  am  not  ill.  I^et  him  go  from  here : 
he  is  an  honest  man  ;  he  is  my  friend!” 

All  at  once  he  changed  coontenance ;  and 
his  limbs  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  his  body. 
FIc  seated  himself  near  me,  leaned  towards  my 
car,  and  whispered  with  more  sorrow  than 
anger.  “  Imprudent  man !  why  did  you  not 
warn  me  that  you  had  poisoned  us  ?” 

"  I  seized  his  hand,  it  was  cold  as  ice.  His 
features  became  distorted,  and  a  deathly  pale¬ 
ness  overspread  his  marble  countenance.  At 
the  sight,  my  strength  abandoned  me,  and  I 
felt  myself  dying.  I  had  nothing  more  to 
hope— had  I  not  condemned  myself  by  slaying 
the  only  man  whose  interest  it  was  to  save 
me  T  I  let  my  head  fall  on  my  breast,  and 
sank  powerless  by  the  side  of  the  cold  and 
livid  old  man ! 

Moustakas  and  several  others  were  already 
stretching  out  their  bands  to  seize  me  and  to 
make  me  partake  in  the  agonies  of  their  death 
struggles.  Iladgi  Stavros  had  no  longer  the 
jwwer  to  defend  me.  From  time  to  time,  a 
terrible  hiccough  shook  bis  large  frame,  as 
the  woodman’s  axe  shakes  the  oak  of  a  centu¬ 
ry.  The  bandits  were  persuaded  that  he  was 
giving  up  the  ghost,  and  that  the  invincible 
old  man  was,  at  last,  about  to  fall  a  victim  to 
death.  All  the  lies  which  bound  them  to  their 
chief,  whether  of  interest,  of  fear,  of  hope,  or 
of  gratitude,  were  snapped  assunder  on  tlie 
moment  like  the  threads  of  a  spider’s  web. 
The  Greeks  are  the  most  restive  nation  on  earth. 
Their  nlobilo  and  intemperate  vanity  bends 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  but  always  like  a  spring 
which  is  ready  to  rebound.  They  know,  at 
need,  how  to  lean  against  the  stronger  or  to 
follow  modestly  in  the  train  of  the  more  skill¬ 
ful  ;  but  they  never  pardon  a  master  who  pro¬ 
tects  or  who  enriches  them.  For  thirty  cen¬ 
turies  and  more,  has  this  people  been  compos¬ 
ed  of  selfish  and  jealous  units  whom  necessity 
unites,  whom  inclination  divides,  and  whom  no 
human  power  can  ever  fuse  into  a  single  being. 

Iladgi  Stavros  learned  to  his  cost  that  one 
does  not  command  sixty  Greeks  with  impuni¬ 
ty.  Ills  authority  did  not  survive  his  mental 
vigor  and  his  physical  strength,  a  single  in¬ 
stant.  Without  speaking  of  the  sick  men, 
who  shook  their  fists  in  our  faces,  and  re¬ 
proached  us  with  their  eufTerings  the  well 
men  gathered  in  the  face  of  their  legitimate 
king,  around  a  coarse,  brutal  peasant,  named 
Cultzida.  He  was  the  most  talkative  and  the 


most  brazen-faced  of  the  band,  an  impudent 
blockhead,  without  talents  and  without  cour¬ 
age,  one  of  those  who  bide  themselyee  during 
the  battle,  and  carry  the  colors  after  the  vic¬ 
tory — bnt  on  such  occasions  m  these,  fortune 
always  favors  the  brazen-faced  and  the  talka¬ 
tive.  Coltzida,  proud  of  his  lungs,  flung  in¬ 
sults  by  handfuls  on  the  body  of  Hadgi  Stav¬ 
ros,  as  the  sexton  throws  earth  upon  the  coffln 
of  a  dead  man. 

“Skillful  man!  invincible  general!  all- 
powerfnl  king!  invulnerable  mortal!  here 
you  are  then!”  exclaimed  he.  “You  have 
not  stolen  your  glory,  and  we  have  been  sa¬ 
gacious  in  putting  our  trust  in  you !  What 
have  we  gained  in  your  company  ?  For  what 
have  you  used  ns?  You  have  given  ns  fifty- 
four  paltry  franca  a  month,  the  pay  of  a  mer¬ 
cenary  ;  you  have  fed  us  on  black  bread  and 
mouldy  cheese  which  the  dogs  would  not 
have  eaten,  whilst  you  have  made  your  own 
fortune,  and  have  sent  ships  laden  with  gold 
to  the  bankers  of  other  nations  I  What  has 
accrued  to  us  from  our  victories,  and  from  all 
the  brave  blood  that  we  have  spilt  in  the 
mountain?  Nothing.  You  have  kept  all  fer 
yourself — booty,  spoils,  and  the  ransom  of*tho 
prisoners !  It  is  true  that  you  have  left  us 
the  thrusts  of  the  bayonet, — it  is  the  only 
profit  of  which  you  have  not  taken  your  diarc. 
In  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  with  yon,  I 
have  received  fourteen  wounds  in  the  back, 
while  you  have  not  a  single  cicatrice  to  show ! 
If  you  had  known  how  to  lead  ns,  at  least,  it 
would  be  different !  If  you  had  only  chosen 
good  opportunities  when  there  was  little  to 
lose  and  much  to  gain !  Bnt  yon  have  made 
us  the  prey  of  the  line — you  have  been  the 
executioner  of  our  comrade — you  have  thrown 
us  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf!  You  are  in 
great  haste  to  put  an  end  to  us,  and  to  retire 
fh>m  business!  You  long  so  much  to  see  us 
all  buried  by  the  dde  of  Yasile,  that  yon  have 
delivered  ns  to  this  cursed  milord,  who  has 
thrown  a  charm  on  onr  bravest  soldiers  I  But 
think  not  to  escape  onr  vengeance.  I  know 
why  you  wish  that  he  djould  go— he  has  paid 
Ms  ransom.  But  what  will  you  do  with  this 
money  ?  Will  you  carry  it  with  you  into  the 
other  world  ?  You  are  very  ill,  my  poor  Had¬ 
gi  Stavros.  The  milord  has  not  spared  you — 
you  will  die,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  it  serves 
you  right !  My  IVlends,  we  arc  our  own  mas¬ 
ters.  We  will  obey  no  one,  we  will  do  what 
we  please,  we  will  eat  of  the  best,  we  will 
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drink  all  the  Egina  wine,  we  will  bum  whole 
Torcsts  to  roast  entire  flocks,  we  will  pillage 
the  kingdom,  we  will  take  Athens,  and  we  will 
encamp  iu  the  gardens  of  the  palace  I  You 
have  only  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  guided  ; 
1  know  the  best  ways.  Let  us  begin  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  old  man  into  the  ravine  with  his  wcli- 
bcloved  milord,  I  will  then  tell  you  what 
must  be  done  next.” 

The  eloquence  of  Coltzida  had  nearly  cost 
us  our  lives,  for  the  auditory  applauded  his 
speech.  The  old  comrades  of  Hadgi  Stavros 
— tea  or  twelve  devoted  Pallicarians  who 
might  have  come  to  his  aid— had  eaten  at  bis 
table,  and  were  writhing  in  convulsiona  But 
a  popular  orator  never  raises  himself  to  power 
without  creating  some  jealous  rivals.  When 
it  seemed  certain  that  Coltzida  would  become 
the  chief  of  the  band,  Tambouris  and  a  few 
other  ambitious  ones  faced  about  and  ranged 
themselves  ou  our  side.  If  they  must  obey  a 
captain,  they  chose  rather  to  submit  to  him 
who  knew  bow  to  lead  them,  than  to  this  talk¬ 
ative  boaster  whose  weakness  disgusted  them. 
They  thought  besides,  that  the  king  had  not 
long  to  live,  and  that  he  would  choose  his 
sucoossor  from  among  the  faithful  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  This  was  not  a  trifling  consid¬ 
eration.  There  was  great  reason  to  believe 
that  the  shareholders  would  ratify  the  choice 
of  lladgi  Stavros  rather  than  a  revolutionary 
election.  Eight  or  ten  voices  were  raised  in 
our  favor, — ours,  I  say,  for  we  were  now  but 
one.  I  clung  to  the  King  of  the  Mountains, 
and  he  himself  had  passed  one  arm  around  my 
neck.  Tambouris  and  his  friends  concerted 
together  in  four  words  ;  apian  of  defence  was 
improvised,  and  three  men  profited  by  the  up¬ 
roar  to  run  with  Dimitri  to  the  arsenal  of  the 
band,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  arms  and  cartridges 
and  to  lay  a  long  train  of  powder  across  the 
road  ;  they  then  returned  and  mingled  with 
the  crowd.  The  two  parties  quickly  separa¬ 
ted,  and  insults  flew  from  one  group  to  the 
other.  Our  champions,  standing  back  to  the 
chamber  of  Mary  Ann,  guauled  the  staircase, 
making  ns  a  rampart  of  their  bodies,  and 
forced  back  the  enemy  into  the  cabinet  of  the 
king.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  a  pistol 
shot  was  heard.  A  streak  of  fire  ran  along  the 
ground,  and  the  rocks  sent  back  a  thundering 
echo. 

Surprised  by  the  detonation,  Coltzida  and 
his  partizans  ran  in  baste  to  the  arsenal. 

~  Tambouris  did  not  lose  a  minute ;  he  raised 


Hadgi  Stavros,  descended  the  staircase  in  two 
strides,  laid  him  in  a  sure  place,  returned  to 
me,  carried  me  away,  and  tlirew  me  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  king.  Our  friends  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  chamber,  cut  down  the  trees, 
barricaded  the  staircase,  and  organized  the 
defence  before  Coltzida  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  surprise. 

We  then  counted  our  number.  Our  army 
consisted  of  the  king,  his  two  domestics,  Tam¬ 
bouris  with  eight  brigands,  Dimitri  and  my¬ 
self,— fourteen  men  in  all,  three  of  whom 
were  hort  du  combat.  The  cafedgi  had  been 
poisoned  with  his  master,  and  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  first  symptoms  of  the  illness. 
But  we  had  two  muskets  apiece  and  cartridges 
at  discretion,  whilst  the  enemy  were  possessed 
of  no  arms  and  ammunition  but  those  that 
they  carried  about  them.  They  had  tlie  ad¬ 
vantage  in  numbers  and  position.  We  did 
not  know  precisely  how  many  well  men  they 
musteredj  but  we  had  reason  to  e.xpcct  twenty 
or  thirty  assailants.  I  need  not  describe  tlia 
Iresieged  locality  to  you — you  know  it  al¬ 
ready.  You  must  think,  however,  that  tl»e 
appearance  of  the  place  had  greatly  changed 
since  the  day  when  1  breakfasted  there  for  the 
first  time,  under  the  eye  of  the  Corfiote,  and 
between  Mrs.  Simons  and  Mary  Ann.  Our 
beautiful  trees  were  lying  with  their  roots  in 
the  air,  and  the  nightingaies  were  afar  oiT. 
The  only  thing  that  it  is  important  for  you  to 
know  is  that  we  were  defended  on  the  right 
and  the  left  by  rocks  which  were  inaccessible, 
even  to  the  enemy.  They  attacked  us  frpm 
above,  from  the  cabinet  of  the  king,  and  they 
watched  us  iVom  below  by  guards  stationed  in 
the  ravine.  From  one  side,  they  poured  their 
fire  upon  us ;  and  from  the  other,  we  poured 
ours  upon  their  sentinels,  though  the  distance 
was  so  great  that  it  was  like  throwing  powder 
to  the  sparrows. 

If  Coltzida  and  his  companions  had  had  the 
least  knowledge  of  war,  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  us.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
sweep  away  the  barricade,  enter  by  force,  and 
drive  us  to  the  wall,  or  throw  us  down  head¬ 
long  into  the  ravine.  But  the  fool,  who  had 
more  than  two  men  to  one,  took  it  in  his  head 
to  save  his  ammunition,  and  to  station  twenty 
awkward  fellows  who  did  not  know  how  to 
shoot,  as  sharpshooters  to  pick  us  off.  Our 
friends  were  not  much  more  skillful ;  yet, 
better  commanded  and  more  prudent  os  they 
were,  they  shot  down  five  of  our  opponents 
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before  night  fall.  The  combatants  all  knew 
each  other  by  name,  and  they  convei'sed  from 
a  distance  after  the  manner  of  the  heroes  of 
Homer.  The  one  essayed  to  convert  the  other 
while  aiming  at  his  heart ;  the  other  replied 
by  a  ball  and  a  reason.  The  combat  was  only 
an  armed  discussion  in  which  the  powder  had 
its  say  from  time  to  time. 

As  to  me,  stretched  out  in  a  corner  under 
shelter  from  the  balls,  I  was  trying  to  uudo 
my  fatal  work,  and  to  save  the  life  of  the  poor 
King  of  the  Mountains.  He  was  suffering 
crnelly ;  he  complained  of  a  burning  thirst, 
and  of  a  sharp  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  His 
icy  hands  and  feet  w'ere  contracting  violently ; 
his  pulse  was  very  slow,  and  his  breathing  dif- 
flcult.  His  stomach  seemed  to  be  struggling 
.^gainst  an  internal  enemy,  but  without  power 
to  expel  it.  Yet  his  mind  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  vivacity  and  quick  perception,  and  his 
restless  and  penetrating  eye  scanned  the  hori¬ 
zon  for  the  road  of  Salamina  and  the  floating 
prison  of  Photini. 

Grasping  my  hand  in  his  own,  he  exclaimed 
eagerly — “Cure  me,  my  dear  child.  You  are 
a  doctor ;  you  ought  to  know  how  to  cure  me. 
I  do  not  reproach  you  for  what  you  have  done 
to  me ;  you  were  in  (he  right ;  you  had  reason 
to  kill  mo,  for  I  swear  to  you  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  your  friend  Hanis,  I  should  not  have 
failed  to  have  killed  you  in  turn.  Is  there 
nothing  to  extinguiidi  the  fire  that  is  consum¬ 
ing  me?  I  do  not  cling  to  life,  I  have  lived 
long  enough  ;  but  if  1  die  they  win  kill  you, 
and  my  poor  Photini  will  be  slaughtered.  I 
am  suffering!  Feel  my  hands;  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  are  no  longer  mine.  But  do  you 
l>elieve  that  this  American  will  have  the  heart 
to  execute  his  threats?  What  was  it  that  you 
told  me  just  now? — that  Photini  loved  him? 
The  unhappy  girl  I  I  have  educated  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  king,  and  I  had  rather  see  her 

dead  than -  No,  I  am  very  glad,  after  all, 

that  she  is  in  love  with  this  young  man ;  per¬ 
haps  he  will  have  pity  on  her.  What  are  you 
to  him?  a  friend,  and  nothing  more.  You  are 
not  even  his  fellow  countryman.  One  can 
find  as  many  friends  as  he  wants,  but  he  can¬ 
not  find  two  women  like  Photini.  I  would 
strangle  all  my  friends  if  I  should  find  it  to 
my  interest  to  do  so ;  but  never  could  I  kill  a 
woman  that  loved  me.  If  he  only  knew  how 
rich  she  is!  The  Americans  are  practical 
men ;  at  least,  it  is  said  so.  But  the  poor  in¬ 
nocent  child  does  not  know  of  her  fortune.  I 


ought  to  have  told  her.  How  can  I  let  her 
know  now  that  she  will  have  four  millions  for 
her  dowry !  We  are  the  prisoners  of  a  Coltz- 
ida!  Cure  me,  fur  the  love  of  all  the  saints 
in  Paradise,  that  I  may  crush  this  vermin !”  . 

I  am  no  doctor,  and  all  that  I  know  of  tox¬ 
icology  is  the  little  that  one  learns  in  element¬ 
ary  treatises ;  but  I  recollected  that  poisoning 
by  arsenic  was  cured  by  a  method  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Doctor  Sangrado.  1 
tickled  the  oesophagus  of  the  sick  man  to  de¬ 
liver  his  stomach  of  the  load  that  was  oppress¬ 
ing  it.  My  fingers  served  him  as  on  emetic, 
and  I  soon  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  expelled.  The  usual  phe¬ 
nomena  of  ruction  then  ensued ;  the  skin  be¬ 
came  hot,  the  pulse  quickened  its  movement, 
the  face  flushed,  aud  the  eyes  darted  forth 
sparks  of  fire.  I  asked  him  if  any  of  bis  men 
was  skillful  enough  to  bleed  him.  He  band¬ 
aged  bis  arm  himself,  and  calmly  opened  a 
vein'in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
and  of  the  spent  balls  which  fell  about  us,  and 
drew  from  the  arm  several  ounces  of  blood  ; 
then  asked  me  in  a  mild  and  tranquil  voice 
what  remained  for  him  to  do.  I  ordered  him 
to  drink,  to  drink  again,  and  to  drink  contin- 
nallr,  until  the  last  particles  of  the  arsenic 
should  be  washed  away  by  the  torrent  of  the 
beverage.  Fortunately,  the  skin  of  white 
wine  that  had  caused  the  death  of  Vosile  was 
still  in  the  chamber ;  and  this  wine,  diluted 
with  water,  served  to  restore  life  to  the  king. 
He  obeyed  me  like  a  child.  I  even  believe 
that  the  first  time  I  banded  him  the  cup,  bis 
poor  old  majesty  seized  my  hand  and  kissed 
it  fervently. 

At  ten  in  the  evening  he  was  better,  but  his 
cafedgi  was  dead.  The  poor  devil  could 
neither  rid  himself  of  the  poison  nor  restore 
warmth  to  his  system.  They  threw  him  into 
the  ravine  from  the  top  of  the  cascade.  All 
of  our  defenders  appeared  (o  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  without  a  wound,  but  as  hungry  os 
wolves  in  December.  As  to  me,  I  had  been 
fasting  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  my  stomach 
was  crying  famine.  The  enemy,  to  tantalize 
UR,  passed  the  night  in  eating  and  drinking 
over  our  heads,  and  threw  us  the  mutton 
bones  and  the  empty  wine  skins;  a  favor 
which  our  party  returned  by  a  few  musket 
shots.  We  heard  the  cries  of  joy  and  the 
groans  of  drath  distinctly.  Coltzida  was 
drunk,  and  the  sick  and  the  wounded  were 
howling  together.  Moustakas  did  not  cry 
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long.  The  nouse  kept  me  awake  all  night  by 
the  Ride  of  the  old  king.  Ah !  mongicur,  how 
long  the  nights  seem  to  him  who  Is  not  eure 
of  the  morrow ! 

The  morning  of  Tuesday  wa'<  dark  and  rainy. 
The  Eky  became  misty  at  sunrise,  and  a  gray¬ 
ish  rain  fell  without  partiality  on  our  friends 
and  onr  foes.  But  though  we  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  awake  to  preserve  our  arms  and  cartridges, 
the  army  of  General  Coltzida  did  uot  take  the 
same  precaution.  The  first  engagement  was 
wholly  in  our  favor.  The  enemy  screened 
themselves  from  us  badly,  and  returned  our 
fire  with  an  unsteady  hand.  The  play  ap¬ 
peared  so  fine  to  me  that  I  took  a  musket  as 
well  os  the  rest  If  I  am  admitted  as  doctor, 
I  will  write  you  in  a  few  years  what  came  of 
I  have  already  confessed  to  you  murders 
mongh  for  a  man  who  does  not  make  it  his 
^rofestaon.  iladgi  Stavros  wished  to  follow 
my  example,  but  his  hands  refused  to  obey 
him.  His  extremities  were  tumid  and  painful, 
and  I  informed  him  with  my  usual  frankness 
that  this  incapacity  for  labor  would  probably 
continue  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  nine  o’clock,  the  enemy,  who  hud 
been  very  attentive  in  replying  to  us,  turned 
their  backs  on  us  abruptly.  1  heard  a  contin¬ 
uous  firing  which  was  not  addressed  to  us, 
and  I  concluded  therefrom  that  Master  Coltz¬ 
ida  had  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
tear.  But  who  was  the  unknown  ally  who 
Was  aiding  us  so  well?  Would  it  be  prudent 
for  us  to  effect  n  junction,  and  to  demolish  our 
barricades?  I  counseled  it  instantly,  but  the 
king  thought  of  the  gendarmes,  and  Tambou- 
ris  gnawed  his  mustache.  All  our  doubts 
quickly  vanished.  A  voice  which  was  not  un¬ 
known  to  me  cried,  “All  right!”  and  three 
young  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sprang  for¬ 
ward  like  tigers,  leaped  over  the  barricade, 
and  fell  in  the  midst  of  us.  Harris  and  Lob¬ 
ster  held  in  each  hand  a  six  barreled  revolver, 
and  Giacomo  was  brandishing  a  musket,  the 
butt-end  in  the  air,  like  a  hammer it  was 
thus  that  he  understood  the  use  of  fire  arms. 

A  thunderbolt  falling  in  the  chamber,  would 
not  have  produced  so  magical  an  effect  as  did 
the  entrance  of  these  men  who  distributed 
balls  by  handfuls,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
their  hands  filled  with  death.  My  three  fel¬ 
low-lodgers,  intoxicated  with  noise,  excite¬ 
ment,  and  victory,  perceived  neither  Hadgi 
Stavros  nor  myself, — they  saw  nothing  but 
men  to  be  slain,  and  God  knows  that  they 


went  about  the  task  with  eagerness.  Our 
poor  champions,  astonished  and  bewildered, 
were  disabled  without  having  time  to  reflect 
or  to  defend  themselves.  I,  who  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  saved  their  lives,  cried  in  vain  from 
my  corner  ;  my  voice  was  stifled  by  the  noise 
of  the  powder  and  the  shouts  of  the  conquer¬ 
ors.  Dimitri,  who  was  crouching  between 
Iladgi  Stavros  and  me,  vainly  joined  his  voice 
to  mine ;  Harris,  Lobster,  and  Giacomo  fired, 
ran,  struck,  and  counted  the  blows  each  in  his 
own  tongue. 

“One  /”  said  Lobster. 

“  Two  r  responded  Harris. 

“  Tre  !  quatro  /  cinque  P’  yelled  Giacomo. 
Tlie  fifth  was  Tambouris.  His  skull  split  un¬ 
der  the  blow  of  the  heavy  musket,  and  his 
body  sank  beneath  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 
My  friends  were  terribly  beautiful  in  their  fear¬ 
ful  work  of  death.  They  killed  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  took  pleasure  in  their  justice.  The 
wind  had  carried  away  their  hats  in  the  ride ; 
their  hair  floated  backward,  and  their  glances 
flashed  out  so  murderous  a  light  that  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  whether  the  death  strokes 
came  from  their  eyes  or  their  hands.  One 
would  have  said  that  destruction  was  incarna¬ 
ted  in  this  panting  trinity.  When  all  were 
leveled  about  them,  and  they  saw  no  more 
enemies,  with  the  exception  oi  three  or  four 
wounded  men  who  were  crawling  on  the 
ground  they  breathed  again.  Harris  was 
the  fii-st  to  remember  me.  Giacomo  bad  but 
one  care — he  wished  to  know  whether  he  had 
split  the  skull  of  Hadgi  Stavros  among  the 
rest.  “  Hermann,  where  are  you  ?”  cried  Har¬ 
ris  with  all  his  might 

“  Here !”  answered  I ;  and  the  three  des¬ 
troyers  ran  towards  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

The  King  of  the  Mountains,  feeble  as  ha 
was,  rested  one  hand  upon  'my  shoulder, 
braced  himself  against  the  rock,  gazed  fixedly 
at  the  men  who  had  killed  so  many  in  order  to 
reach  him,  and  said  to  them  in  a  firm  voice, 
“  I  am  Hadgi  Stavros.” 

Yon  know  how  long  my  friends  had  been 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  punish  the  old 
Pallicarian.  They  had  counted  upon  his  death 
as  upon  a  festival.  They  had  me,  themselves, 
the  little  girls  of  Mistra,  and  a  thousand  other 
victims  to  average ;  yet  notwithstanding,  I 
did  not  need  to  hold  back  their  arms.  There 
was  such  a  remnant  of  grandeur  in  this  hero 
in  ruins,  that  their  anger  fell  of  itself,  and 
gave  place  to  astonishment  All  three  were 
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joang — at  the  age  la  which  one  cannot  strike 
nil  unarmed  foe.  I  told  them  in  a  few  words 
how  the  king  had  defended  me  against  his 
whole  band,  dying  os  he  was,  and  on  the  same 
(lay  in  which  I  had  poisoned  him ;  and  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  the  battle  which  they  had  in- 
terrnpted,  the  barricades  which  they  had  jnst 
leaped,  and  the  strange  warfare  in  which  they 
had  interfered  to  kill  our  defenders. 

“  So  much  the  woiwe  for  theml”  exclaimed 
John  Harris.  “  Like  justice>  we  wore  a  ban¬ 
dage  over  our  eyes.  If  the  fellows  had  a  re¬ 
pentant  thought  before  dying,  it  will  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  them  on  high  :  I  shall  not  object  to  it.” 

“  As  to  the  assistance  of  which  we  have  de¬ 
prived  ^ou,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that,”  said  Lobster.  With  two  revolvers  in 
our  hand  onds  two  more  in  our  pockets,  we  arc 
each  worth  twenty  four  brigands.  We  have 
killed  these  ;  the  others  have  only  to  return. 
Is  it  not  so,  Giacomo?” 

“  I  could  fell  an  army  of  oxen — I  am  in  the 
vein  I  ’  cried  the  Maltese.  “  And  to  think  that 
one  should  be  reduced  to  scaling  letters  with 
two  such  fists  as  these !” 

Meanwhile  the  enemy,  recovered  from  their 
stupor,  had  again  commenced  the  siege.  Three 
or  four  brigands  had  stretched  their  noses  over 
our  ramparts  and  perceived  the  carnage. 
Coltzida  knew  not  what  to  think  of  these  three 
scourges  whom  he  bad  seen  striking  blindly 
among  his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  but  he 
shrewdly  conjectured  that  the  poison  or  the 
sword  had  rid  him  of  the  King  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  ordered  his  men  cautiously  to  de¬ 
molish  our  works  of  defence.  Wo  were  out  of 
sight,  sheltered  by  a  wall  within  ten  paces  of 
the  staircase.  The  s(nind  of  the  falling  mate¬ 
rials  warned  my  friends  to  reload  their  arms. 

Ilodgi  Stavros  waited  until  they  had  done 
so ;  he  then  said  to  John  Harris,  “  Wiere  is 
Photinl  ?” 

“  On  board  my  ship.” 

“  You  have  done  her  no  harm?” 

“  Have  I  taken  lessons  of  you  in  toitnring 
young  girls  ?” 

“  You  arc  right — I  am  a  miserable  old  man ; 
pardon  me.  Promise  me  that  you  will  have 
mercy  on  her.” 

“  What  the  devil  do  you  think  that  I  mean 
to  do  with  her?  Now  that  I  have  found  Her¬ 
mann  again,  I  will  restore  her  to  you  whenever 
yoa  wish.” 

“  Witheut  ransom?” 

••  Old  brute !” 


“  You  shall  see,”  returned  the  king,  “  wheth¬ 
er  I  am  an  old  brute.” 

He  passed  his  left  arm  around  the  neck  of 
Dimitri,  stretched  bis  shrivelled  and  tremb¬ 
ling  hand'  towards  the  handle  of  his  sabre, 
painfully  drew  the  blade  from  the  scabbard, 
and  walked  to  the  staircase  where  the  insur¬ 
gents  of  Coltzida  were  hesitatingly  venturing. 
They  recoiled  at  his  sight  as  if  the  earth  had 
suddenly  opened  for  the  passage  of  the  judge 
of  the  Infernal  regions.  There  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  them,  all  armed,  but  none  of  them 
dared  to  defend  themselves,  to  excuse  them¬ 
selves,  nor  to  fly ;  they  stood  pale  and  tremb- 
liug,  before  the  face  of  the  resuscitated  king. 
Hadgi  Stavros  walked  straight  to  Coltzida, 
who  was  screening  himself  flrom  his  sight,  paler 
and  more  terror-struck  tjian  all  the  others.  He 
threw  his  arm  backward  with  a  force  impossi¬ 
ble  to  measure,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
ignoble  coward  at  a  single  blow.  The  tremor 
then  seized  him  again  ;  he  let  fall  his  salsre 
by  the  side  of  the  dead  body,  and  did  not 
deign  to  stoop  for  it. 

“  Ijet  us  go,”  said  he.  “  I  carry  away  an 
empty  scabbard.  The  blade  is  useless  now, 
and  BO  am  I— I  have  finished." 

His  old  comrades  approached  him  to  ask  his 
pardon.  Some  entreated  him  not  to  abandon 
them ;  they  knew  mt  what  they  shonld  be¬ 
come  without  him.  He  did  not  honor  them 
with  a  single  word  in  reply,  but  begged  us  to 
conduct  him  to  Castia  to  take  horses,  and 
thence  to  Salamina  to  seek  Pbotini. 

The  brigands  suffered  ns  to  depart  without 
resistance  At  the  end  of  a  few  paces,  my 
friends  perceived  that  I  walked  with  difficul¬ 
ty;  Giacomo  supported  me,  and  Harris  in¬ 
quired  if  I  was  wounded.  The  king  cast  on 
me  a  supplicating  glance — poor  man!  I 
told  my  friends  that  I  had  attempted  a  per¬ 
ilous  escape,  and  that  my  feet  were  in  a 
bad  condition  from  it  We  slowly  descended 
the  foot-paths  of  the  mountain.  The  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  the  voices  of  the  brigands 
who  were  deliberating  on  the  spot,  pursued  us 
for  a  long  distance.  As  we  approached  the 
village  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  paths 
dried  under  our  feet  The  first  ray  of  the  sun 
seemed  glorious  to  me.  Hadgi  Stavros  paid 
little  attention  to  the  external  world  ;  he  was 
looking  within  himself.  It  is  a  serions  matter 
to  break  with  a  habit  of  fifty  years’  stand¬ 
ing. 

As  we  entered  the  village  of  Castia,  we  met 
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the  moDk,  bearing  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  sack. 
He  presented  his  compliments,  and  excused 
himself  for  not  having  been  to  see  us  the  even* 
ing  before ;  the  noise  of  the  musket  shots  had 
made  him  afraid.  The  king  saluted  him  by  a 
gesture,  and  passed  on. 

My  friends’  guide  was  awaiting  them  with 
their  horses  at  the  fountain.  I  asked  how  it 
happened  that  they  had  four  horses.  They 
informed  me  that  M.  Mcrinay  had  joined  them 
in  the  expedition,  but  be  had  alighted  from  his 
horse  to  examine  a  curious  stone,  and  had  not 
appeared  again. 

The  king,  with  tbe  aid  of  Dimitri,  raised 
himself  painfully  in  his  saddle  ;  Giacomo  Fon- 
di  lifted  me  in  mine.  Harris  and  his  nephew 
sprang  on  their  horses ;  the  Maltese,  Dimitri 
and  the  guide  preceded  us  on  foot 

On  the  way,  I  apt>roachcd  Harris  and  he 
told  me  how  the  daughter  of  the  king  had 
fallen  in  his  power. 

“  Fancy  to  yourself,’’  said  he,  “  that  1  ar¬ 
rived  from  my  cruise,  very  well  satisfled  with 
myself,  and  quite  proud  of  having  scuttled 
half-a-dozen  pirates  I  anchored  at  the  Pira¬ 
eus  at  six  o’clock  Sunday  evening,  and  sprang 
on  shore  ;  and  as  it  was  eight  days  since  1  had 
breakfasted  with  my  staff,  I  promised  myself 
a  little  feast  of  conversation.  I  stopped  a  fia¬ 
cre  on  the  way,  and  engaged  it  for  the  even¬ 
ing.  1  found  the  household  of  Christodulus  in 
a  general  consternation  ;  never  could  1  have 
believed  that  so  much  vexation  could  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  house  of  a  pastry  cook.  All 
tbe  people  were  assembled  there  for  supper. 
Christodulus,  Maroula,  Dimitri,  Giacomo,  Wil¬ 
liam,  M.  Merinay,  and  the  little  Sunday  visit- 
tor,  dressed  finer  than  ever.  William  related 
your  story.  That  I  raised  an  outcry,  it  is 
needless  to  tell  you  ;  I  was  furious  against 
myself  for  not  having  been  there.  The  boy 
assured  me  that  he  had  done  all  that  he  could. 
He  had  scoured  the  whole  city  for  fifteen 
thousand  francs :  but  his  parents  had  given 
him  a  very  limited  credit ;  in  short,  he  had 
not  found  them.  He  then  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  M.  Merinay,  but  the  gentle  Merinay 
pretended  that  all  his  money  was  lent  to  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  far  from  here,  very  far ;  further 
indeed  than  the  end  of  the  world. 

“  Ha  1”  said  I  to  Lobster.  •'  it  is  in  leaden 
money  that  we  must  pay  the  old  villain. 
What  is  the  use  in  being  more  skillful  than 
Nimrod,  if  your  skill  is  good  for  nothing  but 
to  graze  Socrates’  prison.  We  must  organize 


a  Pallicarian  bunt  I  I  once  refused  a  journey 
into  Central  Africa,  and  I  am  still  sorry  for  it, 
but  it  is  double  pleasure  to  shoot  game  that 
defends  itself.  Provide  plenty  of  powder  and 
balls,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  will  enter  on 
our  campaign.  William  took  the  bait,  and 
Giacomo  struck  a  heavy  blow  with  his  fist  on 
the  table — you  know  the  first  of  Gicaomo.  He 
swore  to  accompany  us,  provided  that  we 
would  procure  him  a  single-barreled  musket. 
But  the  most  enraged  of  all  was  M.  Merinay  ; 
he  was  eager  to  dye  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  briganda  Wo  accepted  his  services,  but 
1  offered  to  buy  all  the  game  he  brought  back. 
He  raised  his  feminine  voice  in  the  most  com¬ 
ical  manner,  and  said,  shaking  his  wffitc  fists, 
that  Uadgi  Stavros  would  have  to  deal  with 
him. 

“For  my  port  I  was  laughing  heartily  with 
the  gayety  that  one  always  feels  «n  the  eve  of 
a  battle.  Lobster  became  quite  elated  at  the 
idea  of  showing  the  brigands  tbe  progress  he 
had  made.  Giacomo  could  not  contain  himself 
for  joy ;  the  corners  of  his  mouth  spread  from 
car  to  ear,  and  he  cracked  his  nuts  with  the 
air  of  a  Nuremburg  nut-cracker.  M.  Merinay 
had  an  aureola  about  bis  bead.  He  was  no 
longer  a  man,  but  a  piece  of  artificial  fire¬ 
works.” 

All  the  guests  except  ourselves  wore  faces 
an  ell  long.  The  fat  Maroula  crossed  herself 
hastily,  Dimitri  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
the  lieutenant  of  the  phalanx  counseled  us 
to  think  twice  before  embroiling  ourselves 
with  Hadgi  Stavros.  But  the  girl  with  the 
flat  nose,  whom  you  christened  by  the  name  of 
Orinolina  itwariabilie,  was  plunged  in  a  very 
comical  sadness.  She  uttered  sighs  which 
might  have  come  from  a  wood-sawyer,  and  ate 
only  with  her  glances ; — I  could  have  put  into 
my  left  eye  all  the  supper  that  entered  her 
mouth.’’ 

“  She  is  a  good  girl,  Harris.” 

“  So  you  may  think  her,  but  to  me  your  in¬ 
dulgence  for  her  passes  all  bounds.  For  my 
part  I  can  never,  forgive  her  the  long  dresses 
that  were  continually  thrusting  themselves 
under  my  chair,  the  scent  of  patchouli  which 
she  shook  in  my  nostrils,  and  the  languishing 
looks  that  she  cast  about  the  table.  Upon  my 
word  one  would  say,  that  she  could  not  look 
at  a  decanter  without  casting  tender  glances 
at  it.  But  if  you  like  her,  such  as  she  is,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  She  set  out  at  nine 
0  ’clock  for  her  boarding  school,  and  I  wished 
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her  a  pleasant  journej.  Ten  minutes'  after¬ 
wards,  I  shook  hands  with  our  friends,  appoin¬ 
ted  a  rendezvous  for  the  morrow,  took  my 
leave,  waked  my  coachman,  opened  the  car¬ 
riage  door,  and  whom  do  you  think  I  found 
inside  ?  Crinolina  invartabilu  with  the  servant- 
maid  of  the  pastry  cook.” 

"  She  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  I  entered 
without  speaking,  and  the  carriage  drove  ofif.” 

“  Monsieur  Harris,”  said  she  in  tolerably 
good  English,  “  Monsieur  Harris,  swear  to  me 
to  renounce'  your  projects  against  the  King 
of  the  Mountains.” 

“  I  began  to  laugh,  she  began  to  cry.  She 
said  that  the  brigands  would  kill  me,  I  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  I  who  would  kill  them.  She 
objected  that  any  one  should  kill  Hadgi  Stav- 
ros  I  wished  to  know  the  reason  why,  and  final¬ 
ly  at  the  end  of  her  eloquence,  she  cried  out  as 
in  the  fifth  act  of  a  play — ‘  He  is  my  father!’ 
Upon  this  I  began  to  refiect  seriously — con¬ 
trary  to  my  usual  custom.  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  me  to  recover  one  lost 
friend  without  risking  two  or  three  others,  and 
I  said  to  the  young  Pallicarian-: 

“  Does  your  father  love  you?” 

“  More  than  his  own  life.” 

“  lias  he  ever  refused  you  anything  ?” 

“  Nothing  that  I  needed.” 

“  And  iPyou  should  write  to  him  that  you 
were  in  need  of  M.  Hermann  Schultz,  would 
he  send  him  to  you  by  return  of  post !” 

“No.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  it” 

“  Absolutely.” 

“  Then,  mademoiselle,  I  have  but  one  thing 
more  to  do.  To  a  brigand,  a  brigand  and  a 
half!  I  shall  carry  you  on  board  the  /bney, 
and  keep  you  as  a  hostage  until  Hermann’s 
return.” 

“  I  was  about  to  propose  it  to  you.  At  this 
price,  papa  will  restore  your  friend.” 

At  these  words,  I  interrupted  the  recital  of 
John  Harris. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  do  you  not  admire  the 
poor  girl  who  loved  you  well  enough  to  de¬ 
liver  her.solf  into  your  hands?” 

“  A  fine  affair !”  itjplied  he  ;  “  she  wanted 
to  save  her  honest  father,  and  she  knew  well 
enough  that  war  once  declared,  he  would  not 
escape  us.  I  promised  to  treat  her  with  all 
the  respect  that  a  gallant  man  owes  to  a  wo¬ 
man.  She  wept  all  the  way  to  the  Piraeus ;  I 
consoled  her  as  well  as  I  could.  She  mnr- 
mured  between  her  teeth — ‘  I  am  a  lost  girl  ’ 


I  demonstrated  to  her  by  A  plus  B  that  she 
would  be  found  again.  I  made  her  descend 
from  the  carriage,  and  embarked  her  with  the 
servant  in  my  long  boat — the  same  that  is 
awaiting  us  below.  I  then  wrote  a  categori¬ 
cal  letter  to  the  old  brigand,  and  dispatched 
the  good  woman  to  the  city  with  a  message 
for  Dimitri.” 

“Since  then,  the  beautiful  weeper  baa  en¬ 
joyed  the  sole  possession  of  my  cabin.  I  gave 
orders  to  treat  her  like  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

I  waited  until  Monday  night  for  an  answer 
from  her  father;  then  my  patience  became 
exhausted;  I  returned  to  my  first  project, 
seized  my  pistols,  made  a  sign  to  my  friends, 
and  you  know  the  rest.  Now  it  is  yOur  turn  j 
you  must  have  a  whole  volume  to  relate.” 

“  I  am  at  your  service,”  said  I,  “  but  I  must 
first  w  hispea  a  word  in  the  ear  of  Hadgi  Stav- 
ros.” 

I  approached  the  King  of  the  Mountains, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  do  not 
know  why  I  told  you  that  PLotini  was  in  love 
with  John  Harris ;  it  must  have  been  that  fear 
had  turned  my  head.  I  have  just  been  talk¬ 
ing  with  him,  and  I  swear  to  you  by  the  head 
of  my  father  that  she  is  as  indifferent  to  him 
os  though  he  never  had  spoken  to  her.” 

The  old  roan  thanked  me  by  a  pressure  of 
the  hand,  and  I  went  to  recount  to  John  Har¬ 
ris  my  adventures  with  Mary  Ann.  “  Bravo!” 
exclaimed  he.  “  I  found  the  romance  incom¬ 
plete  for  the  want  of  a  spice  of  love,  and  here 
is  a  great  deal  of  it,  which  spoils  nothing.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  replied  I ;  “  there  is  no  love 
in  all  this ; — a  true  friendship  on  one  side,  and 
a  little  gratitude  on  the  other.  But  nothing  ^ 
more  is  needed,  1  think,  for  a  sensible  mar¬ 
riage.” 

“  Marry,  my  friend,  and  take  mo  os  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  your  happiness.” 

“You  have  well  earned  it,  John  Harris.’’ 

“  When  will  you  see  her  again  ?  I  would 
give  much  to  be  present  at  the  interview.” 

“  I  should  like  to  surprise  her,  and  to  meet 
her  as  if  by  chance.” 

“I  have  an  idea!  The  court  ball  takes 
place  day  after  to-morrow.  You  are  invited, 
and  so  am  I ;  your  card  is  lying  on  your  table 
at  the  house  of  Christodulus.  Till  then,  my 
boy,  you  must  remain  on  board  my  ship  to  re¬ 
cruit  yourself  a  little.  Your  hair  is  singed 
and  your  feet  are  sore, — we  have  time  enough 
to  remedy  all  that.”  * 

It  was  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  the 
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long-boat  of  the  Fancy  brought  us  all  on  board. 
The  King  of  the  Mountains  was  carried  on 
deck— he  could  no  longer  sustain  himself. 
Photini  threw  herself  in  his  arms,  weeping. 
It  was  much  to  see  that  all  whom  she  loved 
bad  survived  the  battie,  but  she  found  her 
father  grown  twenty  years  older ;  perhaps  she 
suffered,  too,  from  the  indifference  of  Harris. 
He  surrendered  her  to  the  king  with  Yankee 
unceremoniousness,  saying — “  We  arc  quits. 
You  have  restored  me  my  friend,  I  return  you 
your  daughter.  Short  accounts  make  long 
friends.  And  now,  august  old  man,  in  what 
happy  climate  of  Heaven  are  yon  going  to 
seek  your  hangman  ?  You  arc  not  the  man  to 
retire  from  business.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  replied  he,  haughtily  ;  “  I 
have  bid  adieu  to  brigandage  forever.  Wliat 
should  I  do  in  the  mountains?  ^1  my  men 
are  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed.  I  might 
raise  others;  but  the.se  hands,  which  have 
made  so  many  heads  to  bow,  refuse  to  do  my 
service.  It  is  for  the  young  to  take  my  place ; 
but  I  defy  them  to  equal  my  fortune  and  my 
renown.  What  shall  1  do  with  the  remnant 
of  old  age  which  you  have  left  me?  I  do  not 
know  yet ;  but  bo  sure  tliat  my  la.st  days  will 
be  well  employed.  I  have  my  daughter  to 
establish,  and  my  memoirs  to  dictate.  If  the 
shocks  of  the  week  have  not  too  much  fatigued 
my  brain,  perhaps  I  may  again  devote  my 
talents  and  experience  to  the  service  -of  the 
State.  Let  God  but  give  me  a  sound  mind, 
and  before  six  months  I  shall  be  president  of 
the  cabinet  council.” 

CHAPTER  Vlll. 

Ihe  Court  Ball. 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  of  May,  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  John  Harris,  in  full  uniform, 
brought  me  back  to  the  house  of  Christodulus. 
The  pastry  cook  and  his  wife  gave  me  a  warm 
reception,  though  not  without  sending  a  few 
sighs  in  the  direction  of  the  King  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains.  For  my  part,  I  embraced  them  cordial¬ 
ly.  I  was  happy  in  living,  and  I  saw  Mends 
everywhere.  My  feet  were  cured,  my  hair 
cut,  and  my  stomach  satisfied.  Dimitri  as¬ 
sured  me  that  Mrs.  Simons,  with  her  daughter 
and  brother,  were  invited  to  the  court  ball, 
and  that  the  laundress  had  just  carried  a  dress 
to  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers.  I  eqjoycd  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  Mary  Ann  in  advance. 
ChristodnluB  offered  me  a  glass  of  the  Santo- 


rin  wine ;  and  in  the  delicious  beverage,  I  fan¬ 
cied  that  I  was  drinking  liberty,  wealth  and 
happiness.  I  ascended  the  staircase  that  led 
to  my  chamber;  but  before  entering  it,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  knock  at  the  dol^  of 
M.  Merinay.  He  received  me  in  the  midst  of 
a  disorderly  moss  of  books  and  papei-s.  “  My 
dear  friend,”  said  he,  you  see  a  man  lost  in 
labor.  I  found  an  antique  inscription  above 
the  village  of  Castia,  which  deprived  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  fighting  for  you,  and  which, 
for  the  last  two  days,  has  put  me  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  It  is  absolutely  inedited ;  I  have  just 
assured  myself  of  it.  No  one  has  seen  it  be¬ 
fore  me — I  shall  have  the  honor  of  the  discov¬ 
ery — I  count  on  aflixing  my  name  to  it.  The 
stone  is  a  little  monument  of  conchiferous 
limestone,  thirty-five  centimetres  liigh  by 
twenty-two  wide,  and  is  placed  by  chance  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  charactei’s  arc  in 
good  preservation,  and  are  exquisitely  sculp- 
tnred.  Here  is  the  inscription,  as  I  copied  it 
in  my  memorandum  book ; 

S.  T.  X.  X.  I.  I. 

M.  D.  C.  C.  C.  L.  I. 

If  I  succeed  in  explaining  it,  my  fortune  is 
made — I  shall  be  member  of  the  Pont-Aude- 
mar  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
tree!  But  the  task  is  long  and  difilculL  An¬ 
tiquity  guards  her  secrets  with  a  jealous  care. 

I  fear,  indeed,  that  I  have  fallen  upon  a  mon¬ 
ument  relating  to  the  Eleusian  mysteries.  In 
that  case,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  two  inter¬ 
pretations  to  find ;  the  one  vulgar  or  demotic, 
the  other  sacred  or  hieratic.  Yon  must  give 
me  your  opinion.” 

“  My  opinion  is  that  of  an  ignoramus,”  an¬ 
swered  I.  ”  1  think  that  you  have  discovered 
one  of  the  milestones  that  are  often  seen  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  that  the  inscription 
which  has  given  you  so  much  trouble  can  ea¬ 
sily  be  translated  to  read  thus — ‘Stadii  22, 
1851.’  Good  night,  my  dear  Monsieur  Meri¬ 
nay  ;  I  am  going  to  write  to  my  father,  and 
to  put  on  my  fine  red  coat” 

My  letter  to  my  parents  was  an  ode,  a  hymn, 
a  song  of  happiness.  The  intoxication  of  my 
heart  flowed  over  the  paper  from  the  nib  of 
my  pen.  I  invited  all  the  family  to  my  wed¬ 
ding,  not  forgetting  my  good  Aunt  Rosen- . 
thaler.  I  begged  my  father  to  sell  his  inn  ns 
soon  as  possible,  even  though  it  should  be  at 
a  very  low  price.  I  exacted  that  Franz  and 
Jean  Nicolas  should  quit  the  army,  and  ad- 
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jared  mj  other  brothers  to  change  their  occu¬ 
pation.  I  took  everything  upon  myself,  and 
charged  myself  with  the  future  of  ail  our 
family.  Without  losing  a  single  moment,  I 
sea^  the  dispatch,  and  sent  it  by  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  the  Piraeus,  on  board  an  Austrian 
steamer  which  sailed  at  six  o’clock  on  Friday 
morning.  “  In  this  manner,”  thought  I,  “  they 
will  enjoy  my  happiness  almost  as  soon  as  I 
do  myself.” 

At  a  quarter  before  nine,  with  military  pre¬ 
cision.  I  entered  the  palace  with  John  Harris. 
Neither  Lobster,  M.  Merinay,  nor  Giacomo 
had  been  invited.  My  cocked  bat  was  some¬ 
what  rusty,  but  this  little  defect  could  not  be 
perceived  by  the  light  of  the  wax  candlca  My 
sword  was  seven  or  eight  centimetres  too  short 
— but  what  did  that  matter?  Courage  is  not 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  8word,and  with¬ 
out  vainty,  I  had  displayed  enough  to  have 
the  right  to  pass  for  a  bera  The  red  coat  was 
too  tight ;  it  pinched  me  under  the  arms,  and 
the  facings  of  the  sleeves  did  not  come  far 
enough  over  the  wrists  ;  but  the  embroidery 
looked  well,  as  papa  had  prophesied. 

The  ball  room,  which  was  decorated  with 
some  taste,  and  splendidly  illuminated,  was 
divided  into  two  camps.  On  .  one  side  were 
the  fautcuils  reserved  for  the  ladies  behind  the 
throne  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  on  the 
other,  the  chairs  designed  for  the  sterner  sex. 
I  took  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  ladies  with 
an  eager  eye.  Mary  Ann  was  not  there. 

At  nine  o’clock,  I  saw  the  king  and  queen 
enter,  proceeded  by  the  grand  mistress,  the 
marshal  of  the  palace,  the  Aids  dc  camp,  the 
maids  of  honor,  and  the  orderly  oflkers,  among 
whom  they  diowed  me  M.  George  Micromma- 
tis.  The  king  was  magnificently  attired  as  a 
Pallicarion,  and  the  queen  wore  an  exquisite 
dress  which  could  have  come  only  from  Paris. 
But  the  splendor  of  the  dresses  and  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  national  costumes  did  not  dazzle 
me  so  much  as  to  make  me  forget  Mary  Ann. 

I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  and  I  wait¬ 
ed. 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
the  principal  guests  ranged  themselves  in  a 
circle  around  the  king  and  queen,  who  distrib¬ 
uted  gracious  words  among  them,  for  about 
half  an  hour.  I  was  in  the  last  rank,  with 
John  Harris.  An  officer  who  was  placed  be- 
ibre  me  fell  back  so  awkwardly  that  he  trod 
on  my  foot,  and  drew  from  me  a  cry.  He 
turned  bis  head,  and  I  recognized  Captain 


J*ericle8,  newly  decorated  with  the  order  of 
the  Sauveur.  He  apologized,  and  inquired 
after  my  health.  I  could  not  forbear  replying 
that  my  health  did  not  boncem  him.  Harris, 
who  knew  my  story  from  beginning  to  end, 
said  courteously  to  the  captain : 

“  Have  I  not  the  honor  of  speaking  to  M. 
Pericles?” 

“  To  the  same.”  - 

I  am  delighted  to  meet  you.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  accompany  me  for  a  moment 
to  the  billiard  room  ?  it  is  still  empty,  and  we 
shall  be  alone  there.” 

“  I  am  at  your  service.  Monsieur.” 

M.  Pericles,  followed  us  smiling,  yet  paler 
than  a  soldier  Just  discharged  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  On  reaching  the  billiard  room  he  turn¬ 
ed  to  John  Harris  and  said,  “  Monsieur,  I  wait 
your  pleasure.” 

As  the  only  reply,  Harris  snatched  from 
him  his  cross  with  the  new  ribbon,  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  saying,  This  is  all  I  had  to 
say  to  you.  Monsieur.” 

Monsieur!”  cried  the  captain,  taking  a 
step  backward. 

“  No  noise.  Monsieur,  I  beg  you.  If  you 
value  this  toy,  send  for  it  by  two  of  your 
friends,  to  Mr.  John  Harris  commander  of  the 
/aney.” 

“  Monsieur,”  returned  Pericles,  “  I  do  not 
know  by  what  right  you  take  from  me  a  cross 
worth  fifteen  francs,  which  I  shall  bo  forced 
to  replace  at  my  own  expense.” 

Don’t  let  that  trouble  you.  Monsieur ;  hero 
is  a  sovereign  with  the  likeness  of  the  Queen 
of  England  on  it ;  fifteen  francs  for  the  cross, 
and  ten  for  the  ribbon.  If  there  is  anything 
left,  I  beg  you  to  drink  my  health  with  it.” 

"  Monsieur,”  said  the  officer,  pocketing  the 
piece,  *•  I  have  only  to  thank  you.” 

He  bowed  to  us  without  adding  a  word,  but 
bis  eyes  promised  us  nothing  good. 

'•  My  dear  Hermann,”  said  Harris,  “  you 
will  act  prudently  in  quitting  this  country  as 
soon  os  possible  with  your  intended.  This 
gendarme  seems  to  me  like  a  finished  brig¬ 
and.  For  my  part,  I  shall  remain  here  eight 
days  to  give  him  time  to  send  me  back  my 
change,  after  which  I  shall  follow  the  orders 
which  send  me  to  the  seas  of  Japan.” 

I  am  very  sorry,”  replied  I,  “  that  your 
passion  should  have  carried  you  so  far.  I  do 
not  wish  to  quit  Greece  without  a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  Boryona  variabUit.  I  had  ai  im- 
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perfect  one,  without  the  roots,  but  I  left  it  ou 
the  mouutoia  with  mj  tiu  box.” 

“  Leave  a  drawing  of  your  plant  with  Lob¬ 
ster  or  Giacomo,  and  they  will  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  on  the  mountain  in  search  of  it ;  but 
for  heaven’s  sake,  hasten  now  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  your  happiness !” 

Meanwhile,  my  happiness  did  not  arrive  at 
the  ball,  and  I  strained  my  eyes  in  scanning 
the  faces  of  all  the  dancers.  Towards  mid¬ 
night  I  lost  all  hope.  I  quitted  the  ball-room 
and  placed  myself  sadly  before  a  whist-table, 
where  four  skillful  players  were  shnflling  the 
cards  with  admirable  dexterity.  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  interest  myself  in  the  game,  when  a 
burst  of  silvery  laughter  made  my  heart  bound 
wildly.  Mary  Ann  was  there  behind  me.  I 
did  not  see  her,  and  I  dared  not  turn  towards 
her,  but  I  felt  her  presence,  and  my  joy  al¬ 
most  stifled  me.  What  caused  her  hilarity,  I 
never  knew.  Perhaps  it  was  some  ridiculous 
costume — one  meets  them  in  all  countries  at 
offlcial  balls.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  a  mirror  before  me.  I  raised  my 
eyes  and  saw  her  without  being  seen  by  her, 
standing  between  her  mother  and  her  unclci 
more  lovely  and  more  dazzling  than  when  she 
appeared  to  me  for  the  first  time.  A  triple  col¬ 
lar  of  caressing  pearls  undulated  losely 
around  her  neck,  and  followed  the  graceful 
contour  of  her  divine  shoulders.  Her  Ijeauti- 
ful  eyes  were  sparkling  in  the  blaze  of  the  wax 
candles,  her  lips  were  laughing  with  inexpressi- 
iblc  grace,  and  the  light  was  playing  like  a 
madcap  in  her  forest  of  curls.  Her  toilet  was 
like  that  of  all  young  girls ;  she  did  not  wear 
a  bird  of  Paradise  on  her  head,  like  Mrs.  Si¬ 
mons,  but  her  ornaments  were  far  more  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  her  skirt  was  caught  up  by  a  few  bouquets 
of  natural  flowers,  and  she  had  flowers  in  her 
corsage  and  iiair— and  such  flowers,  monsieur  1 
I  was  ready  to  die  of  joy  on  recognizing 
among  them  the  Boryana  vartabdu.  Every 
good  was  falling  to  me  ffom  heaven  at  the 
same  time.  Can  anything  bo  sweeter  than  to 
herborize  in  the  ringlets  of  her  whom  you 
love?  I  was  the  happiest  of  men  and  of  natu- 
ralits !  The  excess  of  happiness  hurried  mu 
beyond  the  limits  of  conventionalities.  I  turn¬ 
ed  abruptly  towards  her,  extended  my  hands, 
and  cried,  “  Mary  Ann,  it  is  I !” 

Would  you  believe  it,  monsieur  ?  she  recoil¬ 
ed  as  if  terrified,  instead  of  falling  into  my 
arms.  Mrs.  Simons  raised  her  bead  so  high 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  bird  of  Para¬ 


dise  was  flying  through  the  ceiling.  The  old 
gentleman  took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  aside, 
and  said  to  me,  meanwhile  examining  me  like 
a  curious  animal  ; 

“Sir,  have  you  ever  been  introduc^Vto 
these  ladies  ?” 

“  I  have  something  else  to  think  of  now,  my 
worthy  Mr.  Sharper !  my  dear  uncle  1  I  am 
Hermann!  Hermann  Schultz !  their  companion 
iu  captivity!  their  deliverer !  Ah!  I  have  had 
some  fine  adventures  since  their  departure ;  I 
will  relate  them  to  you  at  home.” 

••  Yes,  yes,''  answerca  he,  “  but  English  cus¬ 
toms,  my  dear  sir,  exact  that  one  should  bo 
introduced  to  ladies  before  he  relates  stories 
to  them.” 

“  But  they  know  me  already,  my  good  and 
excellent  Mr.  Sharper  ;  we  have  dined  togeth¬ 
er  more  than  ten  limes !  I  rendered  them  a 
service  worth  ten  thousand  francs  in  the  camp 
of  the  King  of  the  Mountains — have  you  not 
heard  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  but  you  have  not  been  intro¬ 
duced.” 

“  But  do  you  not  know  that  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  a  thousand  deaths  for  my  dear  Mary 
Ann  ?” 

“  Very  well ;  but  you  have  not  been  intro¬ 
duced.” 

“  Finally,  monsieur,  I  am  to  marry  her  ;  her 
mother  has  consented  to  it.  Have  they  not 
told  you  that  1  am  to  marry  her  ?” 

“  Not  before  being  introduced.” 

“  Introduce  me  yourself,  then.” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  but  it  is  necessary  Grat  that  you 
should  be  introduced  to  me.” 

“Wait !” 

I  ran  like  a  madman  through  the  ball-room, 
running  against  half-a-dozen  couples  of  waltz- 
crs.  My  sword  became  entangled  in  my  legs, 
I  slipped,  and  fell  my  whole  length  on  the 
floor,  to  my  great  vexation.  It  was  John 
Harris  that  raised  me. 

“  Who  ai'e  you  looking  for  ?”  said  he. 

“  They  are  here— I  have  seeu  them— I  am 
going  to  marry  Mary  Ann,  but  it  is  necessary 
first  that  I  should  be  introduced  to  them  ;  it  is 
the  English  fashion.  Can’t  you  help  ms? 
Where  are  they  ?  Have  you  seen  a  large  wo¬ 
man  with  a  bird  of  Paradise  on  her  bead  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  has  just  left  the  ball  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  girl.” 

“  Left  the  ball !  But,  my  friend,  that  is  the 
mother  of  Mary  Ann.” 

“  Calm  yourself,  we  will  find  her  again.  I 
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will  procure  you  an  introauclion  from  the 
American  Minister.” 

*'  That  w’Ul  da  I  muat  ehow  you  my  uncle 
Edward  Sharper  ;  I  left  him  here  but  a  mo- 
lucalaga  Where  the  devil  baa  he  flown  to? 
He  cannot  be  far  off!” 

My  uncle  Edward  bad  disappeared  also.  I 
drew  poor  Horria  along  with  me  to  the  Palace 
S<iuarc,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  dea  Etrangers. 
Lights  were  moving  In  the  apartments  of  Mrs. 
Simons.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  all  were 
extinguished  ;  every  one  was  in  bed. 

“  Cxo  and  do  likewise,”  said  Harris,  “  sleep 
will  calm  you.  To-morrow,  between  one  aud 
two,  I  will  arrange  your  oShirs.” 

I  passed  a  worse  night  than  the  worst  nights 
of  my  captivity.  Harris  slept  with  me ;  or 
rather,  did  not  sleep.  We  heard  the  carriages 
from  the  ball,  descending  the  Rue  d’  Hermes, 
with  their  cargoes  of  uniforms  and  ball-dres¬ 
ses.  About  five  o’clock  fatigue  closed  my 
cyea  Three  hours  afterwards,  Dimitri  enter¬ 
ed  my  chamber,  exclaiming,  “  Great  news !” 

“What?” 

“  Your  English  women  have  just  gone.” 

“Gone!  where?” 

“  To  Trieste.” 

“  Impossible.  Are  you  sure  of  It !” 

“  I  took  them  to  the  boat  myself.” 

“  My  poor  friend,”  said  Harris,  grasping 
my  band.  “  gratitude  may  be  imposed,  but  love 
can  never  be  commanded.” 

“  Alas !”  exclaimed  Dimitri,  The  sentiment 
found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  boy. 

Since  that  day.  Monsieur,  I  have  lived  like 
the  beasts,  eating,  drinking,  and  inhaling  the 
air.  I  sent  my  collections  to  Hamburg  with¬ 
out  a  single  flower  of  the  Boryana  variabilu. 
My  friends  took  me  to  the  French  steamer, 
the  evening  after  the  ball ;  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  make  the  Journey  during  the  night 
for  fear  of  meeting  the  soldiers  of  M.  Pericles. 
We  reached  the  Piraeus  in  safety;  but  at 
twenty-five  fathoms  distance  from  the  shore, 
half  a  dozen  invisible  muskets  whistled  in  my 
ears.  It  was  the  adieu  of  the  handsome  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  beautiful  country. 

1  have  travelled  over  the  mountains  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  my  herbarinm  has 
grown  richer  than  I.  My  father,  who  bad  the 
good  sense  to  keep  his  inn,  wrote  me  at  Mes¬ 
sina  that  my  specimens  were  appreciated  at 
Hamburg.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  a  place  on  ar¬ 
riving  there ;  but  I  have  made  it  a  rule  hence¬ 
forth  to  count  on  nothing. 
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Harris  is  on  the  way  to  Japan.  In  a  year 
or  two,  I  hope  to  hear  from  him.  Young  Lob¬ 
ster  wrote  to  mo  at  Rome  ;  he  is  still  practis¬ 
ing  pistol-shooting.  Giacomo  continues  to 
seal  letters  by  day,  and  to  crack  nuts  by  night. 
M.  Merinay  has  found  a  new  interpretation  for 
his  stone  which  is  much  more  ingenious  than 
mine.  His  great  work  ou  Demosthenes  will 
be  published  some  day  or  other.  The  King  of 
the  Mountains  has  made  bis  peace  with  the 
authorities.  He  is  building  a  spacious  man¬ 
sion  on  thePcntelican  way,  with  a  guard  house 
designed  to  lodge  twenty-five  devoted  Palli- 
carians.  In  the  mean  time,  he  has  hired  a 
small  palace  in  the  modern  city,  where  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  manoeu¬ 
vres  activly  to  reach  the  ministry — but  for 
this,  time  is  needed.  Photini  is  his  housekeep¬ 
er.  Dimitri  goes  there  sometimes,  to  sup  and 
to  sigh  at  the  cook. 

I  have  heard  nothing  more,  neither  from 
Mrs.  Simons,  from  Mr.  Sharper,  nor  from  Mary 
Ann.  If  this  silence  continues,  I  shall  soon 
cease  to  think  of  her.  Yet  somctimc.s,  at  mid¬ 
night,  I  dream  that  I  am  again  before  her,  and 
that  my  long,  thin  visage  is  reflected  in  her 
eyes.  Then  I  awake  to  weep  scalding  tears, 
and  to  gnash  my  teeth  furiously  on  my  pillow. 
But  believe  me,  my  friend,  what  I  regret  is 
not  the  woman,  but  the  fortune  and  position, 
which  have  thus  escaped  me.  I  was  in  the 
right  in  not  yielding  my  heart  to  her,  and  I 
return  thansgiviugs  every  day  for  my  natural 
coldness.  How  much  I  should  have  been  to 
be  be  pitied,  my  dear  Monsieur,  if,  by  misfor¬ 
tune,  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  I 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Athanan  Ltfitr. 

Os  the  same  day  in  which  I  sent  the  recital 
of  M.  Hermann  Schultz  to  press,  my  honorable 
Athenian  correspondent  returned  me  the  MSS. 
with  the  following  letter : 

“  Monsieur  : — The  story  of  the  King  of  the 
Mountains  is  the  invention  of  an  enemy  of 
truth  and  of  the  gendarmery.  None  of  the 
personi^ges  therein  quoted  have  ever  set  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  Greece.  The  police  has  never 
visdd  any  passport  to  the  name  of  Mra  Si¬ 
mons.  The  commander  at  the  Piraims  has 
never  heard  of  the  Fancy,  nor  of  Mr.  John 
Harris.  The  Brothers  Philip  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  ever  to  have  employed  Mr.  William  Lob- 
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]H>ruu(.'U(i:>  (act.  I  \youM  give  much  if  the 
Blory  could  lie  printed,  cither  in  France  or  in 
England,  with  the  name  and  the  portrait  of 
M.  Schultz.  The  world  a'ill  know,  at  length, 
by  what  gross  artitices  our  enemies  are  essay¬ 
ing  to  render  us  suspicious  to  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions. 

“As  to  you,  monsieur,  who  have  always 
done  us  justice,  accept  the  a.«Eurance  of  all  the 
kind  feelings  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
bo 

Your  very  grateful  servant 

PATRtOTIS  PsKKTIS, 

Author  of  a  ruluine  of  <lithyntiubic>i  upon  the  regrn- 
oration  of  Greece  ;  KUitor  of  the./iiiirnal  V Ety'tranet ; 
inemher  of  the  Archarologie  Society  of  Athena  ;  cor- 
responding  nromher  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ionian 
Isles  ;  and  sliarebolder  of  the  National  Company  of 
the  Spartan  IVioIos.” 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  AuthorU  Repljf. 

Atbemax,  my  good  friend,  the  truest  sto¬ 
ries  arc  those  which  never  happened. 

EmX  rtf  Ike  King  ef  Ike  Mminlaint. 
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BY  I>ELTA. 

The  following  Poem  is  Intended  to  present  the  ideas  of  the  world’s  future,  held  by  th« 
ancient  Scandanavian  nations,  as  they  arc  presented  in  the  Icelandic  Eddas,  prose  and  poetical. 
This  Mythology,  if  carefully  studied  will  not  we  think  be  found  inferior  in  interest  to  the  welt 
known  Mythoiogical  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

As  many  of  the  allusions  which  are  made  in  the  poem  may  require  explanation,  wo  shall 
tempt  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  tlie  system  : 

According  to  this  Udief,  the  earlh  (Midgnrd)  lay  in  the  center  of  the  Universe.  Above 
wai  heaven  (Asgard),  where  dwelt  the  gods  (-Esir,)  whoso  king  wa.s  Odin.  The  way  from 
lieaven  to  earth,  was  over  the  rniubow  bridge,  ISifrdst,  on  whose  top  sat  Heimdall,  warder  of 
Asgard.  Above  Asgard  was  Mus])cll,  the  region  of  light  ond  beat,  ruled  over  by  the  flre- 
gi>d,  Surtur.  Earth,  being  flat  was  surroumletl  by  a  sea,  on  which  iay  the  Midgwd  Serpent, 

<  .xtending  entirely  around  the  earth.  Doyoiid  lay  the  mountainous  country  Utgard,  in  which 
dwelt  the  frost  giants,  (Jdtuns)  cuemles  of  Gods  and  mortuis.  Ikdow  the  earth,  w’as  llel,  the 
r  gion  of  the  inglorious  dead,  and  of  tliose  not  slain  in  battle.  IleU  was  its  queen.  Still  be¬ 
low  lay  Nifleim,  the  region  of  primal  cold,  darkness  and  chaos. 

From  the  Earth  rose  the  great  Ash  tree,  Yggdrasil,  whose  three  roots  lay  one  in  Nifleim, 
another  in  Utgard,  aud  the  third  in  Asgard.  At  the  root  in  Utgard,  was  the  well  of  the  wise 
.lytun  Mimir  where  is  kept  the  eye  of  Odin,  ns  u  pledge  for  a  drink  of  the  waters.  Daily  rroi:i 
l.'.i  glittering  horn,  Mimir  drinks  of  the  water  that  flows  over  Odin’s  pledge.  Uy  the  root  i.^ 


ster.  No  diplomatic  agent  has  evir  known  a 
•Maltese  by  the  name  of  Giacomo  Foiidi  in  his 
olflee.  The  National  Bank  of  Greece  has  many 
thiugs  wherewith  to  reproach  itself,  but  it  has 
never  bad  on  deposit  any  funds  arising  from 
brigandage.  If  it  bad  received  them,  it  would 
have  considered  it  a  duty  to  have  confiscated 
I  hem  to  its  profit.  I  place  at  your  disposal 
the  list  of  our  oflicers  of  the  gendarmery. 
You  will  find  no  trace  of  M.  Pericles  there. 
1  know  but  two  men  of  the  name ;  one  is  a 
taveru-kceper  in  the  city  of  Athens,  aud  the 
other  sells  spices  at  Tripolitza.  As  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hadgi  Stavros,  whose  name  I  hear  to¬ 
day  for  the  first  time,  he  is  a  fabulous  being 
who  nfthst  bo  consigned  to  mythology,  I  con¬ 
fess  in  all  sincerity  that  in  former  timc.s  there 
i.ere  a  few  brigands  in  the  kingdom.  The 
ibief  ones  were  destroyed  by  Hercules  aud 
Theseus,  who  may  be  considered  a.s  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Greek  gendarmery.  Tho.se  who 
e.scaped  the  arms  of  these  two  heroes,  liave 
1  alien  beneath  the  blows  of  our  Invincible  ar- 
I  iy.  The  author  of  the  romance  which  you 
linve  done  me  the  honor  to  send  me  has  dis¬ 
played  as  much  ignorance  as  bad  faith,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  consider  brigandage  as  a  conteiu- 
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Asgard  was  the  Urdar  Fountain  at  which  sat  the  three  Fates  (Nomir)  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  was  the  death  of  Baldur  the  Grood  ;  that  of  the  fntnre  will  bo 
Rognarok,  or  the  Twilight  of  the  God’s.  The  fairest  and  best  beloved  of  all  the  Gods  was  Bat 
dur,  the  secoud  son  of  Odin  and  Friga.  With  his  fate  the  Nornir  had  liuk^  that  of  all  the 
Gods,  and  of  men.  Friga,  fearing  for  his  safety,  took  an  oath  of  all  Nature  net  to  harm  her 
son.  But  she  omitted  one  plant,  the  mistletoe.  Learning  this,  Loki,  a  crafty  Jotun  living 
among  the  Gods,  though  their  enemy,  and  h'ated  by  them,  with  a  twig  of  mistletoe,  eflbcts  the 
murder  of  Baldur.  Universal  wailing  follows,  since  Hela  has  promised  to  restore  Baldur  to 
life,  if  all  Nature  will  mourn  for  him.  But  Loki  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  refuses  to  weep, 
so  Uela  keeps  her  prey.  Loki  receives  due  punishment,  but  the  decrees  of  Fate  are  irresista- 
ble.  The  Heavens  and  Earth  must  pass  away  at  Ragnarok.  Those  desirous  of  pursuing  this 
subject  further,  may  consult  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  in  B(dm’s  Standard  Library,  or 
Keysers  Religion  of  the  Northmen,  translated  in  this  country  by  Barclay  Pennoak.  Bulflndb’s 
Ago  of  Fable  gives  a  good,  though  brief  account  of  Scandanavian  Mythology. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  use  of  the  “  Hiawatha’’  metre,  Mnce  thiiia 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  of  Northern  origin. 

RAGNAROK; 

THE  TWILIGHT  OP  THE  GODS. 

Baldur  dead  the  Gods  were  mourning ! 

Dead !  no  power  could  raise  his  lifeless 
Body  from  the  grass  of  Hela ! 

Fairest  of  the  Gods  was  Baldur, 

Briglitest  in  the  Hails  of  Asgard, — 

Loveliest  ip  the  eyes  of  mortals, — 

Friga’s  best  liclovcd  offspring. 

All  tho  graces  centered  in  him— 

.  Innocence  and  purest  virtue ; 

Light  and  joy  were  shed  around  him. 

Wheresoe'er  his  footsteps  tended. 

Baldur  loved  not  strife  and  battles, 

But  in  peace  his  soni  delighted ; 

And  he  comforted  the  mourning, 

Bons  of  sorrow  and  affliction. 

’Mong  the  dwellings  of  the  iEsir 
None  was  fairer  found,  than  Baldur's 
Breidablik,  the  shining  palace, 

Builded  of  clear  gold  and  crystals. 

Radiant  as  the  sun  at  setting. 

Beauteous  as  the  moon  in  heaven, 

Aud  witMn  its  shining  portals 
Purity  alone  could  enter. 

He  is  dead !  the  beauteous  Baldur— 

Blain,  alas !  by  Lokl’s  cunning : 

Aud  the  Gods  have  had  their  vengeance, 

Hiaiulug  Loki  fast  in  fetters. 

But  they  still  were  filled  with  sorrow 
For  all  beings  loved  good  Baldur ; 

And  the  Nomir,  whose  dred  edicts 
None  cscapeth,  had  appointed 
That  if  BaUlur’a  life  were  taken 
Riign.vrok  would  sometime  follow. 
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Borrow,  too,  on  earth  had  fallen : 

All  things  mourned  the  death  of  Baldnr, 
Men  and  beasts,  and  trees  were  mourning. 
Even  the  stones  were  filled  with  sorrow ; 
And  the  fear  of  future  evil. 

Of  some  dread,  unknown  disaster, 

Tet  to  come  on  Gods  and  mortals. 

Filled  all  minds  with  sad  forebodings. 


Then  a  prophet  pure  and  holy. 

In  his  life,  and  in  his  manners, 

Deeply  skilled  iirdivination. 

Skillful  in  all  Bnnic  letters. 

Bought  to  learn  the  Noi^r’s  edicts. 

Seeking  thus  to  know  the  future, 

Came  be  to  a  valley  lonely. 

Where  a  prophetess  was  resting. 

Her,  in  life,  the  Nomir  loving 
Oft  instructed  in  the  future. 

They,  who  by  the  sacred  fountain, 

Urder,  had  their  seats,  appointing 
To  all  men  their  time  of  living. 

And  the  final  end  of  all  things. 

Now  instructed  her  more  fully, 

And  her  spirit  more  prophetic 

Than  on  earth,  had  learned  the  counsels 

Of  the  fate-appointing  Maidens : — 

All  the  devious  ways  of  mortals, 

All  the  contests  of  the  Aesir 
With  the  Jotin-powers  of  darkness, 

Till  the  purging  fiames  of  Surtnr  ^ 
Shall  enwrap  the  earth  and  heavens. 


To  her  grave  the  prophet  coming 
Learned  his  mystic  runes  and  called  her. 
Came  her  soul  from  realms  of  Asgard, 
Clothed  in  light  serene  and  radiant. 
Hovering  o’er  the  mound  of  burial. 

Hel,  its  gates  then  slowly  opened. 

Hela  yielded  up  the  body. 

Thus  united,  soul  and  body 
Both  appeared  before  the  prophet. 

Clad  in  garments  clear  as  sunlight. 

With  a  form  that  cast  no  shadow. 
Radiating  light  around  her. 

With  a  look  serene  yet  awful. 

O’er  the  grave  she  lightly  hovered. 


As  he  stood  in  reverent  posture, 

’Thus  the  radiant  form  addressed  him  t 
“  Prophet,  I  obey  thy  summons ; 

I  have  come.  Now  answer  truly. 

Tell  me— what  demands  my  presence." 
Reverently  spoke  the  prophet : 

Baldnr’s  death  all  earth  is  mourning  ; 
Gloom  and  sorrow  rest  upon  it, 

And  we  fear  that  soon  all  nations, 

Tea.  the  world  itself,  shall  perish. 


,  June, 
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And  the  Code  themaetret  all  vaaiih> 

1  have  come  to  know  the  future  | 
Future  fate  of  Oode,  and  mortalsi 
But,  if  ought  thou  know’st  haa  power 
To  avert  this  sad  destruction, 

Tell  me ;  hide  it  not,  I  pray  thee." 

Reverentiy,  hoping,  fearing, 

Bpoke  he,  and  she  kindly  answered: 
Reverence  becometh  mortals. 

When  they  seek  to  know  the  future. 
Reverently  thou  approachest,  ^ 

And  thy  prayer  is  answered,  brother. 

In  the  fnture — but  we  may  not 
Know  the  time,  nor  yet  the  .£sir, 
Know  it,  but  the  Nomir  only — 
Heralded  by  dire  disasters, 

Lo  i  the  dim,  disastrous  twilight 
Of  the  (lods  shall  cover  all  things. 

But  to  those  in  earth  and  heaven. 
Who  sliall  mark  the  conrae  of  Natnro 
And  the  ways  of  sinning  mortals. 

Not  unheralded  Its  coming. 


Gold,  the  Gods  through  fear  of  evil 
Kindly  hid  away  from  mortals 
In  the  rocks  and  mountain  gorges. 

Bat  the  Jotuns,  plotting  evil. 

Brought  to  men  this  shining  metal : 

Ah  I  the  woes,  the  lamentations 
That  on  erring  man  it  bringeth  I 
For  its  love  has  banished  honor, 

Virtue,  purity,  affection. 

And  this  passion  fiercely  raging 
Shall  presage  the  final  min. 

From  it  then  shall  flow  all  evils ; 

Hatred,  envy,  rage  and  malice. 

Private  wranglings,  and  harsh  discords. 
Brothers’  feuds  and  neighbors’  quarrels, 
Nations’  feuds,  wars,  burning  cities. 
Slaughtered  men,  insulted  women. 
Children  butchered  on  the  hearth-stone,— 
All  frem  Inst  for  gold  shall  follow  I 

Then  shall  come  three  dreary  winters. 
With  no  summer’s  sun  to  cheer  them. 

Cold  and  dark,  with  storms  and  tempests. 
Piling  high  the  snow,  thick  driven 
O’er  the  monntains,  hills,  and  valleys. 
Shutting  out  the  cheerful  daylight. 

With  its  cold  blasts,  freezing,  killing 
Famished  cattle  round  the  dwellings, 
Where  the  dwellers,  too,  half  firosen. 
Starved,  infbriate,  and  blaspheming. 

Curse  the  Gods  snd  perish  cursing  I 

Signs  are  seen  in  heaven,  portentona ; 

For  the  Jotun  wolves,  that  follow 

Sun  and  moon,  shall  reach  their  chariots. 

And  their  ravenous  jawfontstretching  • 
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Mustering  all  Hel's  troops  to  battle. 

On  they  come,  wan,  shivering  speotres. 
At  their  head  the  loosened  Loki 
Leads  them  on :  his  hate  to  Aesir 
Has  Increased  by  long  endurance. 

And  the  suflering  of  great  anguish. 

At  these  masterings  the  people 
Of  the  earth  are  filled  with  terror ; 

And  the  Dwarfs,  who  hear  the  tuinalt, 
Issue  forth,  yet  not  to  battle. 

But  beside  their  caves  stand  waiting. 

Perched  upon  the  top  of  Bifrost, 
Heimdall,  sentinel  of  Asgard, 

Whom  no  sight  nor  sound  escapeth, 
Hears  the  clamor  and  confusion. 

And  beholds  the  mustering  squadrons. 
T  Then  Giallar — horn  ho  siezcs. 

Blows  with  it  a  blast  so  startling 
That  all  worlds  give  back  the  echo. 
Yggdrasil,  the  Ash.  is  shaken. 

Earth  and  heaven  are  filled  with  terror, 
And  the  Halls  of  Asgard  tremble. 
Thrice  he  blows,  each  blast  still  louder 
And  more  startling  than  the  former. 

At  the  sound  the  Gods,  affrighted. 
Leave  their  mansions.  The  Einheriar* 
In  Valhalla's  halls  carousing. 

Rush  to  arm  themselves  for  battle; 

All  on  Ida's  plain  assemble. 

Odin,  sitting  in  his  high  scat. 

Whence  he  sees  all  things  in  Asgard, 

In  the  earth,  and  Hel's  drear  regions, 
Sees  the  enemies  of  the  ASsir 
All  on  Vigrid’s  plain  assembling. 

Odin,  at  the  sight  affrighted. 

His  gray  steed  bestrideth  straightway, 
And  with  haste  he  seeks  the  fouiitain 
Of  the  all-knowing  Giant  Mimir. 

But  in  vain  are  all  inquiries; 

Naught  can  stay  the  final  battle. 

Back  he  spurs  his  horse  to  Asgard. 

Then  the  wide-spread  hosts  of  Asgard, 
Quickly  arming  for  the  battle. 

Form  in  ranks,  and  hasten  forward. 
Passing  from  the  gates  of  Asgard, 
Tenantless  they  leave  their  mansion ; 
While  the  Nomir  wail  behind  them. 

As  for  those,  who  never  after 
Bhall  on  Ida’s  field  be  pcnthered. 

Or  in  Asgard’s  Halls  have  pleasure. 

On  the  host  of  Gods  and  heroes 
Comes,  by  Odin  led.  whoso  helmet 


*  Id  every  battle,  Odin,  who  is  railed  the  Father  of  the  Slain,  sent  forth  the  Choosers  of  the  EUin,  varlike 
maidens,  to  Invite  the  souls  of  the  fnllen  to  ValhslU.  They  here  delight  tl  em selves  in  battle  by  day,  and  st 
erering  fea«t  upon  boars’  meat,  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  meud. 
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6he^«  ft  il(old«n  light  ftfotind  him; 

Clad  in  glittering  mail,  he  poises, 

Far  aloft,  liia  strong  spear  Qungnir, 
Vigrid’a  plain  they  reach.  Their  foemeil 
Armed  and  ready  are  for  conflict. 

Which  no  truce  prevents  commencing. 
Fenris  rushes  on  at  Odin, 

Who,  his  mighty  spear  uplifting, 

Strikes,  but  all  in  vain  his  valor; 

Odin  falls.  The  Goddess  Frigs 
Feels  her  second  keenest  sorrow. 

But  not  unavenged,  for  Vidar, 

Silent  God,  the  second  only, 

In  his  prowess,  to  the  Tliunderer, 

Comes  at  once  to  meet  the  monster. 

By  his  jaws  he  grasps  him,  tears  him. 
Limb  from  limb,  and  lays  him  quivering. 
Dead  upon  the  sands  of  Yigrid. 

Frey,  who  once  to  gain  a  maiden, 

Giant  Gerda,  gave  his  good  sword,  ' 
Which  at  will  would  slay  before  him 
All  his  foes,  now  empty-handed 
Meets  the  mighty  flre-king,  Snrtnr, 

Who,  his  flaming  sword  outstretching. 
Slays  at  once  his  helpless  focman. 
Heimdall  and  the  cunning  Loki, 

Each  shall  perish  by  the  other. 

Rolled  in  many  a  snaky  orbit. 

Comes  the  mighty  Hidgard  Serpent. 
Thor,  the  brawny  God  of  Thunder, 

Girds  his  Belt  of  Strength  about  him, 

In  his  right  hand  graps  his  hammer. 

And  goes  forth  to  meet  the  Serpent. 
Then  a  dreadful  battle  follows, 

But  witii  his  strong  hammer,  Miolner, 
Blow  on  blow  the  Thunderer  nrgea 
Deep  into  the  head  of  Serpent, 

Till  the  monster,  struggling  fiercely. 
With  the  power  of  death,  and  spewing 
Venom-streams,  at  length  relaxes. 

Fold  on  fold,  and  far  extended 
On  the  plain,  with  throes  expireth. 

Back  nine  paces  steps  the  Thunderer, 
That  the  writhings  of  the  monster. 

In  his  death-pangs,  may  not  harm  him. 
Then  from  all  the  Gods  and  Heroes 
Rings  a  shout  of  joy  and  cheering. 

But  it  naught  avails  the  Thunderer, 

For  the  venom  streams  that  issue 
From  the  Serpent  in  his  writhings 
Poison  all  the  air  around  him, 

And  Thor,  breathing  in  its  poison. 

Falls  and  dies  beneath  its  power. 

Then  to  close  the  awful  conflict. 

And  destroy  the  .£sir  wholly. 

From  his  right  hand,  MuspeH’s  monarch 
Flings  arouud  his  flaming  fire-brands, 


And  all  haman  things,  envelopad 
In  one  mighty  conflagration. 

Pass  away.  The  Gods  still  flghting. 

See,  dismayed,  the  flames  far-spreading. 

Use  their  utmost  might  to  check  them, 

But  they  fail,  they  fall,  they  perish ; 

And  their  homes  in  goodly  Asgard 
Pass  away,  consumed  to  ashes, 

In  the  nniversal  ruin. 

Hela’s  hideous,  ghastly  legions 
And  the  Jotnn  forces  perish. 

Then  the  scath’d  earth  settles  downward 
Into  the  encircling  ocean. 

Flames  and  smoke  enwrap  in  darkneu 
Tggdrasil's  all-nourishing  Ash-tree, 

And  as  earth  sinks  down,  it  totters ; 

But  it  bides  the  conflagration. 

Thus  all  earthly  things  shall  perish : 

But  the  glorious  realm  of  Gimli, 

Golden-roofed,  that  shines  far  brighter 

Than  the  midday  sun,  remaineth.  t 

Thither  all  the  good  are  gathered 

After  Ragnarok's  convulsions. 

There  to  dwell  in  Joy  forever. 

Down  in  deep  and  ice-cold  regions, 

Nastrond  stands,  that  has  its  portala 
Opening  nocthward,  in  the  primal 
Beats  of  Darkness  and  of  Chaos. 

In  its  halls  are  poisonous  adders 
Pouring  in  a  lake  their  venom. 

Into  it  shall  then  be  gathered  |  j 
Murderers,  perjurers,  seducers. 

Who  shall  wade  in  fearful  anguish 
Through  the  venom-streams,  tormented' 

By  the  fearful  dragon  Nidhogg. 

Bat  the  earth  shall  not  forever 
Pass  away,  for  in  the  future, 

Renovated,  pure  and  happy. 

Green  and  fair,  with  fruitage  springing 
Of  itself,  and  growing  richly. 

It  shall  rise  again  from  ocean. 

Endless  spring  shaM  reign,  and  breeses 
Gently  blow  from  off  the  ocean. 

On  this  earth  a  new-born  lineage 
Bhali  arise  from  two,  the  fairest 
Of  the  did  world,  who  are  hidden 
From  the  great  world-conflagration. 

And  with  morning  dew  are  nourished. 

Ere  the  present  sun  shall  perish. 

She*  shall  bear  a  beauteous  daughter, ' 

Who,  with  fairer  beams,  and  purer,  ’ 

Shall  the  new-born  world  epllghten.  ’ 


•  In  most  yorthem  langusget  the  tun  it  feratnioe. 
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Then  ehall  come  the  great  All-Father, 
Who  is  liighcr  than  the  ^sir, 

Bat  whose  home  no  mortal  knoweth. 
And  whose  name  ye  cannot  utter. 

Ue  shall  reign  thenceforth  forever, 

O'er  the  earth  renewed  and  happy. 

At  his  coming,  strife  and  bloodshed, 
Uatred,  rage,  all  evil  passions. 

Pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 

Once  again  Earth's  golden  cycle 
Comes,  and  comes  to  last  forever. 

But  that  foul  and  evil  dragon, 
Venom-spotted  Nidhogg,  flieth 
Far  away  from  earth  and  bcareth 
On  bis  wings  all  forms  of  evil. 

Sin,  and  death,  from  earth  forever." 

Then  the  prophetess,  whose  story 
Passed  beyond  the  Gods  drear  Twilight 
To  those  brighter  days  that  follow. 
Ceased  at  length  and  slowly  vanished. 
For  she  must  retorn  to  Asgard 
Ere  the  cock’s  first  matin  crowing 
Shall  awaken  the  Einheriar. 

To  the  grave  returned  the  body. 
Upward  rose  the  gleaming  brightness. 
Like  a  golden  rinnd  of  morning. 

Long  alone  remained  the  propliet 
Pondering  on  these  words  of  wisdom. 
And  at  day-break  hastened  homeward 
In  the  first  gray  dawn  of  morning. 


THE  EAST  LOBBY  OF  MORDAUNT  HALL. 


My  brother  Dick  and  I  were  orphans,  and 
when  our  dear  mother  died  we  should 
have  been  left  quite  alone,  and  uncared  for, 
had  not  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  the  young  wife  of  the 
Squire,  hired  Betty  Wilson  to  take  us  to  her 
cottage,  and  oerc  for  us  with  her  own  chiid- 
ren. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  charity  were,  first, 
the  exceeding  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mordaant's  own 
heart,  and,  secondly,  the  remembrance  of  my 
mother’s  services  to  the  family  at  the  Hall,  for 
she  had  been  nurse  maid  there  when  the  Squire 
himaelf  was  a  boby,  and  had  lived  there  until 
she  was  married.  Then — afterward — when 
she  lost  my  father — he — he  did  not  die — he 
went  away — nay,  1  will  tell  the  truth — he 
killed  pheasants  and  hares,  and  though  my 
mother  used  to  ory,  and  plead  with  him,  and 


Madam  Mordaunt  (that  was  the  Sqnire’s  mo¬ 
ther  and  guardian)  would  not  notice  it  for 
some  time,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  give  it 
up,  until  one  night  he  and  another  man  met 
one  of  the  keepers,  and  the  keeper  was  shot — 
sho^ead.  I  have  often  heard  my  mother 
tell,  (for  though  I  was  but  ten  years  old  when 
she  died,  I  was  a  grave  thoughtful  child,  and 
she  made  more  of  a  companion  of  me  than  of 
any  of  her  neighbors,)  how  he  came  stealing 
into  the  honse  in  the  grey  dawn,  his  face  all 
white  and  ghastly,  and  his  eyes  wild  with 
horror. 

A  man  is  dead,”  said  he  ;•  “  and  though  I 
take  God  for  my  witness  that  I  did  not  kill 
him,  it  will  be  laid  at  my  door,  and  plenty  else 
beside,  that  I  cannot  deny ;  so  kiss  me  once, 
Molly  woman,  and  then  forget  that  ever  such 
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a  curse  came  upon  you  as  my  love,  for  you 
nn«]  I  will  never  meet  again.’' 

All  my  mother  could  say  made  no  difference. 
He  only  stopped  to  get  the  money  which  they 
bad  laid  up  in  a  safe  place,  meaning  to  buy  a 
cow  with  it,  and  my  mother  gave  him  some 
rings  and  a  brooch,  and  her  silver  tea-spoons, 
all  which  bad  been  given  her  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  from  the  Hall.  Then  as  be  turned  to  the 
dour,  my  mother  held  bim  back,  and  cried 
through  her  tears, 

“  Tell  me,  tell  me,  Jem,  where  upon  God’s 
earth  I  may  think  of  you  as  leading  a  new  and 
better  life  ?” 

My  father  turned  und  kissed  her  once  more, 
and  whispercHl, 

“  When  you  see  the  sun  a-going  down,  Mol¬ 
ly  dear,  then  you  may  know  that  I  am  nigher 
to  bi^  settiu’  than  you  are.” 

And  with  that  be  was  gone,  and  my  mother, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  knew  that  he  was 
gone  to  America. 

Before  the  sun  bad  set  the  brst  time  after 
my  father  went  away,  there  came  men  to  oar 
little  cottage  looking  for  him  to  arrest  bim, 
but  they  only  found  my  mother  sitting  in  a 
low  chair,  with  Dick  and  me  hanging  round 
her,  and  all  of  us  crying  fit  to  break  our 
hearts.  She  only  shook  her  head  when  they 
questioned  her,  and  pretty  soon  they  went 
away.  That  evening,  Madam  Mordaunt  sent 
down  for  my  mother  to  go  up  to  the  Hall,  but 
she  did  not  dare  to  face  her  old  mistress,  lor 
as  she  used  to  say,  what  Madam  Mordaunt 
asked  must  be  answered  straightly  and  truly, 
and  if  she  had  asked,  “  Molly,  where  is  your 
husband  ?”  my  mother  would  have  answered, 
“  Gone  to  America,”  and  then  be  would  have 
been  caught  before  he  could  get  a  passage,  so 
my  mother  sent  word  that  she  was  not  well 
enough  to  go  to  the  Hall,  which  answer  so 
offended  the  lady  that  she  never  sent  again, 
nor  did  my  mother  meet  her  again  in  this 
world,  for  that  very  autumn  Madam  Mordaunt 
died  very  suddenly,  the  very  night  before  the 
yonng  ^uire  came  of  age.  All  the  grand 
preparations  which  had  been  made  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  were  put  aside,  and  our  young 
master  spent  that  whole  day  alone  in  the  room 
w'here  his  mother  lay,  for  he  bad  loved  her 
very  tenderly. 

When  my  mother  heard  of  her  mistress' 
death,  she  cried  and  sobbed  as  she  had  not 
done  rince  that  other  night,  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  funeral  she  went  up  to  the  Hall,  and 


asked  to  be  let  to  see  all  ibat  was  left  of  her 
dearly  loved  mistress. 

The  housekeeper  took  her  up  and  opened 
the  door,  which  was  kept  locked.  They  bad 
bnt  just  gone  in,  however,  when  a  message 
came  up  from  the  undertaker’s  man  about 
some  crape,  and  Mrs.  Lovett  went  down  to  see 
him,  leaving  my  mother  alone  in  the  chamber. 
Then,  when  no  one  saw  her,  my  poor  tender 
hearted  mother,  knelt  down  beside  the  bed, 
and  leaning  her  head  upon  it  with  sobs  and 
tears,  asked  pardon  of  her  kind  mistress  for 
all  the  wrong  she  had  ever  done  to  her,  and 
especially  for  that  last  disobedience  which  had 
so  angered  the  proud  lady. 

Then  kneeling  there,  and  feeling  something 
happier  in  her  miud,  my  mother  prayed  1mm- 
bly  and  heartily  for  the  soul  of  her  dead  mis¬ 
tress,  and  for  her  own  far-off  husband. 

When  she  bad  done,  and  wiped  her  eyes,  she 
rose  up,  and  bent  over  softly  to  kiss  the  cold 
white  hands,  crossed  so  peacefully  over  tho 
kiud  heart.  As  she  turned  round  a  moment 
after  to  go  away,  my  mother  gave  a  great 
start,  for  close  behind  her  stood  the  young 
Squire,  with  bis  handsome  face  looking  very 
white  aud  thin  above  his  deep  black  clothes. 

He  held  out  bis  band  as  my  mother  dropped 
a  rrightcnc<1  curtesy,  and  said  kindly, 

“You  loved  her  too,  Molly,  did  you  not?” 

“  She  was  very,  very  good  to  me,”  sobbed 
out  my  mother. 

“  She  was  good  to  every  one,  Molly,”  said 
the  Stiuire  very  low,  as  he  turned  away,  and 
as  my  mother  moved  toward  the  door,  he  said, 

“  I  shall  not  forget  what  I  heard  you  saying 
when  I  first  came  in,  Molly,  aud  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  that  you  still  have  a  friend  at 
the  Hall,  although  your  mistress  is  forever 
gone.” 

As  be  spoke  the  last  word  he  turned  away 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  which  bid  my 
mother  leave  him,  aud  she  went  out,  shutting 
the  door  softly  behind  her. 

After  that,  the  young  Squire  went  abroad 
and  spent  the  year  of  his  mourning,  but  he 
gave  his  orders  to  Mrs.  Lovett  to  sec  that  we 
did  not  suffer,  and  my  mother  was  hired  very 
often  to  sew  at  tho  Hall,  so  that  she  was  able 
to  keep  us  very  comfortably,  and  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  bread  of  charity  either. 

When  the  year  had  quite  passed  over,  Mrs. 
Lovett  one  day  showed  my  mother  a  letter 
from  the  Squire,  saying  that  in  a  we^  hewaa 
to  be  married,  and  should  bring  hla  bridf 
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home  nflcr  a  three  weeks’  jourucy.  It  was  to 
)je  but  a  quiet  weddiug,  owiug  to  Madam’s  re¬ 
cent  death,  and  there  were  to  l)e  no  altera¬ 
tions  or  new  friendships  at  the  Hall  for  the 
present  Mrs.  Lovett  was  directed  to  make 
every  thing  cheerful  and  pleasant,  but  no 
company  was  Invited  or  any  great  prepara¬ 
tions  made. 

This  did  not  prevent  all  the  tenants  from 
going  to  meet  the  carriage  when  the  day  came, 
and  the  young  girls,  of  whom  I  was  one,  were 
ranged  from  the  gate  to  the  Hall,  throwing 
flowers  and  singing  a  welcome-song,  which 
liad  been  taught  us  by  Master  Woodman,  the 
teacher  of  our  village  school. 

The  bride  kept  smiling  and  nodding,  and  < 
looked  so  pretty  and  so  gentle  that  we  all 
loved  her  from  that  Grst  moment.  The  Sqnirc 
had  no'  eyes  for  anything  but  her,  and  I  don’t 
think  he  saw  or  heard  any  of  our  little  efforts 
to  welcome,  and  make  the  home-coming  pleas¬ 
ant  to  them.  However,  we  did  not  like  him' 
the  less  for  that. 

Another  year  had  not  quite  pa.sscd  when  the 
young  Madam  sent  for  my  mother  and  told 
her,  with  smiles  and  blushes,  that  there  was 
soon  to  be  a  baby  at  the  Hall,  and  no  one 
should  be  its  nurse  but  she  who  had  boon  its 
father’s. 

So  Dick  and  I  (he  was  ten  years  old,  end  I 
nine)  were  put  to  board  at  Billy  Wilson’s,  and 
went  every  day  to  school,  and  my  mother 
lived  at  the  Hall  and  had  the  charge  of  little 
Master  Harry  who  was  born  a  few  weeks  after. 

He  was  u  beautiful  baby,  and  very  healthy 
until  he  was  two  months  old,  when  he  took 
sick  and  languished  for  six  long  months,  when 
he  died. 

My  mother  came  back  then  to  her  own  cot¬ 
tage,  and  took  us  home  again,  but  the  fatigue 
she  bad  been  through  in  nursing  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  baby,  (she  had  tended  him  night  and  day) 
joined  with  the  trouble  upon  her  mind,  had 
quite  broken  up  her  health,  and  she  had  not 
Iteen  at  home  three  mouths  when  one  nigh', 
she  called  me  to  her  bedside,  and  after  kissing 
me  many  times  bid  me  never  to  forget  to  pray 
every  night  and  morning  that  God  would  care 
for  my  father  and  brother,  and  make  me  to 
be  a  good  girl. 

“But  you,  mother?”  cried  I,  frightened  at 
her  white  face  and  weak  faint  voice. 

“  I  will  be  near,  to  carry  your  prayers  up, 
Bessie there  shall  not  one  be  lost,”  whispered 
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she  with  a  happy  smile,  and  then  she  shut  her 
eyes,  and  my  mother  rested  at  Iasi 

After  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  made  the 
arrangement  of  which  I  spoke  at  first,  and  we 
went  to  live  again  at  Bhtty  Wilson’s,  for  a  few 
years,  when  the  lady  promised  to  find  places 
for  us,  such  as  we  should  like. 

So  Dick  and  J  grew  up  with  Ned  and  Mag¬ 
gy  Wilson,  like  brothers  and  sisters.  Ned  was 
the  oldest  of  us  all,  four  years  older  than  I  was, 
and  I  always  felt  when  with  him  that  I  was 
safe,  whether  it  was  the  big  boys  at  the  school 
or  the  fierce  dogs  in  the  village,  or  the  scold¬ 
ing  we  got  for  playing  truant,  from  which  he 
protected  me.  He  was  very  handsome,  too, 
was  Med,  and  very  tall  and  manly  for  his 
years;  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  when  I 
was  sixteen  and  he  was  twenty,  and  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
daunt  came  to  the  school  one  day  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  come  up  to  the  Hall  and 
live  ns  under-nurse,  (for  there  were  now  three 
little  children  there,)  it  is  not  strange,  I  say, 
that  when  I  was  by  myself  I  cried  a  little  to 
think  that  the  time  was  come  when  Ned  Wil¬ 
son  and  I  must  part.  That  evening  we  stole 
away  and  took  a  long  walk  by  moonlight,  and 
we  both  promised  never  to  look  at  or  think  of 
another  lad  or  lass  till  such  time  as  we  could 
be  married. 

A  few  days  after,  I  went  to  the  Hall,  where 
I  was  soon  very  happy  and  contented,  and 
Dick  was  put  with  the  village  blacksmith  at 
his  own  request,  to  learn  the  trade. 

1  was  very  happy  at  the  Hall.  The  nurse 
was  kind  to  me,  the  children  were  sweet  gen¬ 
tle  little  darlings,  and  my  dear  mistress  was 
almost  an  angel,  I  thought. 

-  The  only  drawback  to  my  quiet  happiness 
was  in  the  stories  I  heard  from  time  to  time 
about  Dick.  He  had  always  been  rather  a 
wild  lad,  and  my  poor  mother  used  often  to 
say  was  too  much  like  his  father  for  her  peace, 
and  now  that  he  was  left  so  much  to  himself, 
I  began  to  hear  that  he  was  often  seen  in  com¬ 
pany  with  two  or  three  men  and  boys  who 
were  suspected  of  leading  very  idle  and  even 
wicked  lives.  This  troubled  me  very  much, 
and  all  the  more  when  I  heard  that  Ned  Wil¬ 
son  had  begun  to  join  them.  My  mistren  did 
not  like  to  have  ns  go  down  to  the  village, 
and  nurse  could  not  often  spare  me,  so  that  I 
‘very  seldom  went  to  Dame  Wilson’s,  and  still 
less  often  saw  Dick  or  Ned.  At  last  one  day, 
when  I  had  been  feeling  so  badly  that  I  was 
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almost  sick,  I  made  up  mj  mind  to  speak  to 
my  kind  mistress,  and  ask  her  to  have  Dick 
sent  away  somewhere. 

While  1  was  thinking  over  what  I  would 
say,  1  was  sent  out  tcAvalk  with  Miss  Blanche 
and  Master  Edward  in  the  park.  We  were 
some  distance  from  the  house,  when  in  a  shady 
path,  I  suddenly  met  Ned  Wijson. 

He  was  very  pale,  and  did  not  look  me  full 
in  the  face,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when 
we  met. 

“  Oh,  Ned,”  exclaimed  I,  *'  why  are  you  here, 
and  what  bad  news  have  you  to  make  you  turn 
BO  pale?” 

“  No  bad  news,  Bessie,”  said  Ned,  smiling 
with  bis  lips,  while*  his  eyes  still  kept  their 
guilty  look.  “And  as  for  why,  is  it  not  rea¬ 
son  enough  for  being  here  that  I  came  to  see 
my  sweetheart?” 

“Blit  my  mistress  would  not  like  it,  and  it 
looks  shy  to  be  meeting  out  here  in  the  woods. 
If  the  Squire  should  see  us - ” 

“Hang  the  Squire,”  muttered  Ned;  and 
then  when  he  saw  how  I  iooked  at  him,  be 
Raid,  “  Yon  should  hear  a  friend  of  mine  from 
’Meriky  talk,  Bessie.  He  would  tell  ]||ii  that 
Philip  Mordauut  has  no  more  right  to  be 
called  Squire,  and  have  that  big  house,  and 
all  this  land,  and  the  deer,  and  rabbits,  and 
pheasants,  to  his  share,  while  Dick,  and  you, 
and  I,  have  nothing,  and  must  go  down  on 
our  knees  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  bis  madam’s, 
too — he’s  no  more  right  to  it  than  Dick  or  I 
have,  and  one  of  these  days  you’ll  see  that 
we’ll  get  the  upper  hand  on  ’em,  and  you  and 
I  will  ride  iu  tho  carriage,  while  Philip  Mor- 
daunt  and  Lucy  Mordaunt  plod  on  through 
the  mud - ” 

“  Hush,  hush,  Ned  Wilson!” almost  screamed 
I,  putting  my  band  on  his  mouth ;  “  you  shall 
not  talk  so,  noml  won’t  hear  you.  Who  has 
been  talking  this  stuff  to  you,  and  don’t  you 
know  that  if  it  should  come  to  the  cars  of  the 
Squire  be  could  send  you  to  jail  ?” 

“  Yus,  as  he  or  his  mother  did  your  father! 
I  don’t  think  it  suits  you  very  well,  Bessie 
Gray,  to  stand  up  for  them  who  have  done 
you  and  yours  such  mischief.” 

“  And  I  don’t  think  it  suits  you  very  well, 
Ned,  to  be  casting  up  my  father’s  misfortunes 
to  me,  and  it's  what  neither  my  master  or 
mistress  have  done  or  would  do,  and  more 
than  that.  Nod,  I’ll  never  speak  a  word  or 
throw  a  look  your  way  till  you  have  said  you 
are  sorry  and  ashamed  for  what  you’ve  said 


this  day,  not  only  as  concerns  me,  but  my  kind 
mistress  and  the  Sqnire.” 

And  as  I  spoke  I  turned  and  was  walking 
away  very  fast,  when  Ned  called  after  me — 

“  You  haven’t  heard  your  brother’s  message 
yet,  Bessie,  and  if  you  don’t  slop  for  it,  you 
will  be  sorry  to  your  dying  day.” 

“  Well  then,  speak  quick,”  and  I  stopped 
and  turned  round. 

“  Dick  says  he  has  that  to  tell  you  which 
must  be  told,  and  before  to-morrow  morning, 
too,  and  that  os  he  dare  not  be  seen  about  the 
Hall,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  you  must  be  at 
the  little  window  in  the  cast  lobby  at  twelve 
o’clock  to-night,  and  when  he  taps  you  are  to 
open  it  to  him - ” 

“  And  you  may  tell  Dick,”  said  I,  interrupt¬ 
ing  him  angrily,  “  that  if  he  has  done  anything 
that  makes  him  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  day¬ 
light,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  meet  him  in  the 
night,  skulking  round  my  master’s  house  like 
a  thief.” 

“Then  you  won’t  be  there?” 

“  Indeed  I  won’t.” 

“  Very  well,  Bessie ;  Dick  bid  me,  in  case 
you  refused,  as  you  have  done,  to  say  that  from 
this  moment  your  bands  are  red  with  your  fa¬ 
ther’s  blood,  and  neither  water  nor  tears  can 
ever  wash  them  clean,  and  that  never  again  will 
he  call  you  sister,  or  see  or  speak  to  you,  so 
help  him  God.” 

“What  is  this?  My  father!  Surely  he  is 
-not  here?  Speak,  tell  me.  Ned!  do  not  leave 
me  BO.” 

“  I’ve  nothing  to  tell  you,  Bessie,”  said  Ned, 
sullenly,  and  turning  his  back.  “  If  you  bad 
seen  Dick  you  would  have  found  out,  but 
now - ” 

“  Well,  but  why  won’t  Dick  come  up  in  the 
evening  and  ask  leave  to  see  me  ?  Mrs.  Lovett 
would  not  refuse  me.” 

“  I  tell  you,  Dick  can’t  be  seen  at  the  Hall,  ' 
and  it  all  lies  here.  If  you  see  him,  you  may 
save  father  and  brother;  if  you  don’t,  you 
will'  surely  lose  them.” 

“  I  will,  I  will !”  screamed  I,  as  ho  walked 
away ;  “  I  will  be  in  the  cast  lobby  at  twelve 
to-night ;”  and  without  waiting  to  hear  any 
more  from  him,  I  called  the  children,  who 
were  playing  in  the  wood  some  way  off.  and 
went  quickly  home. 

All  that  afternoon  and  evening,  I  could  not 
turn  my  mind  to  anything  but  Dick,  my 
father,  and  the  meeting  at  midnight  with  my 
brother.  Nurse,  even  as  her  temper  wa^ 
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qnit«  lost  patience  with  mo,  and  scolded  mo 
quite  sharply  when  I  brought  her  Master  Ed¬ 
ward's  little  tin  horse  and  wngon  to  feed  the 
baby  from. 

At  last,  however,  tlic  long  evening  went 
over,  and  the  children,  nurse,  and  the  rest  of 
the  servants  were  all  abed  and  asleep.  I  did 
not  undress  myself  nor  lie  down,  (I  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  room  to  myself,  and  so  vTas  in  no  danger 
of  being  watched)  but  sat  wrapped  in  my  warm 
shawl,  (a  present  from  my  mistress,)  shiver¬ 
ing,  and  listening  to  the  staUe  clock  as  it 
struck  ten,  eleven,  and  at  last  twelve.  Then 
I  softly  opened  the  door  of  my  little  bedroom 
and  stole  out. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  I  did  not  dare 
carry  a  light,  so  I  groped  my  way  along  by 
the  bannisters  and  walls,  trembling  and  shiv¬ 
ering  all  over,  though  it  was  not  with  cold,  or 
fear  either,  for  my  mind  was  too  full  of  other 
things  to  let  me  be  afraid,  even  when  1  passed 
my  hand  along  the  panels  of  the  door  of  the 
Haunted  Chamber. 

At  la.^t  I  reached  the  little  matted  lobby,  at 
the  back  of  the  house  and  but  seldom  used, 
where  1  was  to  meet  my  brother.  As  I  crept 
along  toward  the  window,  just  visible  in  the 
darkness,  I  beard  a  low  tap,  and  at  once  I 
o))encd  the  lattice.  Some  one  jumped  in. 

*•  Dick  V’  whispered  I. 

“  Yes,  Bees,  it’s  me,”  answered  my  brother's 
voice,  but  it  was  thick  and  unsteady,  and  a 
smell  of  liqour  almost  choked  me  as  he  kissed 
my  cheek. 

“  Oh,  Dick,”  said  I  sorrowfully,  “  arc  you 
learning  to  drink  ?” 

‘•Come,  come,  girl,”  replied  my  brother 
quickly,  “  I  didn’t  come  here  to-night  to  be 
preached  to — I  have  enough  of  that  from 
Maggy  Wilson  when  I  fall  in  with  her.  No, 
what  I’ve  got  to  say  to  yon  is - ” 

A  low  sound  like  some  one  stealing  along 
the  gravel  walk  outside  interrupted  us. 

“  Who  is  that  ?”  I  asked,  seizing  Dick’s  arm 
“  Did  Ned  come  with  you  ?” 

Na  It’s  no  one  that  I  know  of ;  mayl>c 
some  of  the  servants  out  late  and  coming  in  on 
the  sly.” 

“Well  never  mind;  what  is  it  you  came 
for?  I  wouldn’t  be  found  here  for  the  world, 
and  nothing  should  have  made  me  come,  but 
Ned  said  something  about  our  father.  Do  you 
know  anything  new?” 

“  I  know  this  much,  my  lass :  he  has  been 
here  a  month  or  more.” 
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“  Oh,  why  did  he  venture  back  ?” 

“  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  handsome  and  promising  son  and 
heir.  At  all  events,  he  and  I  have  been  pret¬ 
ty  thick  the  lost  moiA,  and  I  think  some  of 
going  out  with  him.” 

“  Out  where  ?” 

“Back  to  ’Meriky.  He’s  got  into  a  little 
scrape  in  a  town  not  far  off,  and  the  air  here 
won’t  agree  with  his  health  tnuch  longer.  The 
fact  is,  Bess,” — and  my  brother  suddenly 
changed  his  bantering  tone  for  one  so  deep 
and  stem  that  it  almost  frightened  me,— “  the 
tact  is  that  the  old  man  couldn't  resist  the  old 
habit,  and  he  and  another,  maybe  ’twas  me 
and  maybe  not,  helped  themselves  to  a  few 
pheasants  out  of  Sir  Harry  Dugdale's  pre¬ 
serves  last  night,  and  were  seen  by  one  of  the 
keepers.  He  fired  ^t  them,  and  they  fired 
back.” 

“  Which  fired  t”  gasped  1. 

“  Well,  ’twas  the  old  man  fired,  and  the 
keeper  fell.  They  can’t  tell  yet  whether  he’ll 
get  well  or  not,  and  the  officers  are  on  the 
track,  but  he  could  easily  get  off  if  he  had 
moii^to  pay  his  fate  to  London,  but  that’s 
what  neither  he  nor  I  have  got,  and  that’s 
what  I’ve  come  to  you  for  to-iiighi” 

“  If  I  give  you  what  I  have,  will  you  prom¬ 
ise,  and  will  he,  that  you  will  do  your  best  to 
leave  England  and  never  set  foot  in  it  again?” 

“  That’s  just  what  we  want  to  do.  my  dear.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck 
me  that  Dick  had  not  always  told  the  truth, 

“  was  not  that  father  who  came  under  the  win¬ 
dow  just  now?  Let  me  see  him  and  speak  to 
him.” 

“You  don’t  believe  me,  then,”  said  Dick. 

“  Well,  you  may  8i)eak  to  him  if  you  like,  but 
you  can’t  very  well  sec  him,  unless  you  have 
cat’s  eyes  or  a  pocket  lanterp.” 

So  saying  he  openetl  the  casement  and  wbify 
tied  very  softly.  A  dim  figure  stood  up  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  sky,  and  I  said, 

“  Father,  is  that  you?” 

“Yes,  Bessie,’’  answered  a  voice,  which  I 
remembered  as  if  I  bad  beard  it  in  my  sleep. 

“  Yes,  Bessie,  it’s  your  father,  and  I  hope  you 
arc  going  to  do  what  you  can  for  him.’’ 

“  Yes,  father,”  and  I  shuddered  a.«  1  called 
him  so  at  the  memory  of  my  mother’s  broken 
heart,  “I  will  give  you  all  the  money  I  own, 
if  you  will  sacredly  promise  to  leave  this 
country  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  never  to  come 
here  again.” 
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“  Yes,  yes,  girl,  I’ll  promise  that  fast  enough, 
but  make  haste  and  fetch  the  money,  or  \rc 
shall  be  caught  here.” 

I  turned  and  1)egan  to  grope  my  way  out, 
when  I  remembered  thfTopen  wiudow.  I 
turned  back. 

*•  Step  out,  Dick,”  said  I,  and  let  me  fas¬ 
ten  the  window.  I’ve  no  right,  to  leave  it 
open.” 

“Shut  it  then,  and  I  will  stay  here  and 
guard  it,”  said  Dick,  seating  himself  on  the 
floor.  “  If  you  lock  us  both  out,  perhaps  you 
will  forget  to  come  back  with  the  money ;  so 
If  you  please,  I’ll  stay  inside.” 

I  did  not  like  this,  but  could  I  suspect  my 
own  brother !  I  felt  my  way  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble  back  to  iny  chamber,  took  all  my  little 
stock  of  money  ;  I  had  considerable  with  my 
wages  and  the  presents  roy  mistrcs.s  had  made 
me  at  Christmas  and  New  Years,  and  returned 
as  quickly  as  I  came.  When  I  reached  the 
lobby  there  sat  Dick  on  the  floor  just  where  a 
dim  light  fell  from  the  window,  and  the  case¬ 
ment  remaiutHl  closed  as  I  had  left  it.  I  put 
>  the  little  purse  in  his  hand,  threw  open  the 
sash,  looked  out  and  saw  my  father's  tall  form 
standing  there ;  and  the  moment  Dick  was 
out,  closetl  the  casement  and  hurried  back  to 
my  room,  to  sob  and  cry,  for  the  grief,  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  shame,  which  had  fallen  ni)on  my 
mother’s  children. 

I  was  aroused  from  a  kind  of  stupor  into 
which  I  had  cried  myself,  by  tlie  stable  clock 
going  two,  and  rising  from  the  floor  where  I 
had  been  lying,  I  began  to  undress  myself. 
Just  then  a  doubt  flashed  across  my  mind 
whether  I  bad  fastened  the  lobby  casement ; 
I  could  not  remember,  and  tried  to  think  I 
had,  for  now  that  the  strain  was  ofl’  my  mind, 
I  began  to  feel  timid  and  nervous,  and  dread¬ 
ed  the  thought  of  the  long  entrys  and  black, 
dark  stairca^  But  my  conscience  would  not 
let  me  rest,  and  after  a  few  moments  hesita- 
tioa  I  rc-fxstened  my  dress  and  once  more  stole 
softly  down  stairs.  I  found  the  window  un¬ 
fastened.  as  I  had  feared,  and  it  was  with  ma¬ 
ny  self-reproaches  that  I  shot  the  bolt  and 
turned  to  go  back.  But  I  had  got  so  scared 
and  nervous  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  feel 
my  way  up  nil  the  crooked  back  stairs  and 
entrys.  down  which  I  had  come,  and  I  passed 
through  the  door  Ijctween  the  front  hall  and 
the  back,  meaning  to  go  up  the  great  stair¬ 
case.  But  to  come  to  this  I  mpst  pass  the 


dining-room  door,  and  os  I  did  so  I  was  start¬ 
led  almost  to  a  scream  by  bearing  a  low  sound 
inside,  as  of  silver  plate  clashing  together. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  I  should  faint,  and 
I  leaned  against  the  doorway  to  keep  from 
falling.  The  door  stood  ajar,  and  os  my 
senses  came  back  to  me,  I  passed  in.  There 
was  a  faint  light,  just  enough  to  show  ms 
that  it  came  front  the  great  china  closet. 
Yes,  it  wtts  plain  enough  burglars  were  at 
work  there.  The  plate  closet  opened  into  this 
china  closet,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
as  I  still  loaned  against  the  doorway,  a  sud¬ 
den  plan  came  into  my  bean.  I  knew  that 
I  grew  very  pale  and  a  cold  moisture  broke 
out  all  over  me,  but  my  strength  had  fully 
come  baek,  and  I  felt  as  brave  as  a  lion.  I 
slipped  off  my  soft  shoes,  and  holding  my 
clothes  tight  about  me  1  stole  softly  into  the 
room. 

The  door  of  the  china  closet  opened  towards 
the  door  where  I  had  been  standing,  so  that  I 
could  not  sec  into  the  closet,  nor  could  those 
Inside  sec  me,  as  I  crept  softly  up  behind  the 
door.  The  light  of  their  dark  lantern  just 
served  to  show  me  that  a  bnnch  of  keys  hung 
from  one  w'hich  was  in  the  lock.  I  placed  one 
hand  en  this,  and  with  the  other  grasped  the 
handle  of  the  latch.  Then  with  one  sudden, 
swift  motion,  I  swung  to  the  door,  latched 
aud  locked  it,  before  those  inside  had  dream¬ 
ed  of  a  surprise. 

As  the  lock  turned,  I  gave  a  loud  wild  cry, 
and  then  began  to  laugh.  Why  I  laughed  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  could  not  stop  till  I  heard 
them  inside  swearing  so  awfully  that  I  was 
quiet  in  a  moment 

Then  I  rnshed  up  stairs  to  my  mistress’ 
chamber,  and  knocked.  As  I  did  so,  a  thought 
came  into  mind  which  made  my  heart  contract 
with  a  sharp,  sudden  ptvin. 

“  If  it  should  be  them.” 

“  But  if  it  were,”  thought  I  again,  “  they 
were  none  the  less  wicked  for  being  mine,  and 
it  is  fitting  tliat  they  should  suffer,  and  I  too, 
for  it  was  my  carelessness  that  let  them  in. 
But  for  all  this,  when  I  heard  my  master's 
voice  asking,  ■“  Who  is  it?”  I  felt  as  if  I  would 
give  all  the  w  orld  if  I  could  then  go  free  ;  but 
something  within,  which  I  could  not  resist, 
made  me  knock  again  louder,  and  then  my 
master  opened  the  door,  and  I  told  my  story 
in  a  few  weak  words  os  I  fell  fainting  at  his 
feet 
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When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  found  myself 
lying  upon  a  couch  in  my  mistress’  chamber, 
with  her  kind  face,  now  very  pale  and  grave, 
bending  over  me. 

When  I  could  talk,  she  began  to  question 
me  in  her  kind,  gentle  manner,  as  to  how  1 
came  down  stairs,  and  how  I  discovered  the 
burglars.  I  answered  a  few  questions  and 
then  bursting  into  tears  I  began  and  told  her 
the  whole  story. 

She  listened  without  saying  one  word,  and 
when  I  had  done  she  said  quietly, 

“  I  can  hardly  blame  you,  Bessie,  for  your 
motive  throughont  was  g^ood,  but  you  would 
have  done  belter  to  have  told  me  about  it 
when  you  came  home  flrom  your  walk.  Now, 
however,  my  poor  girl,  I  am  quite  convinced 
of  what  indeed  I  never  doubted,  that  you  are' 
quite  ignorant  of  the  dreadful  news  which  I 
have  for  you.  Prepare  yourself,  poor  child, 
for  a  terrible  shock.” 

“  Was  it — was  it  my  father  I”  gasped  L 
“  Your  father  and  brother,  Bessie.  When 
you  went  up  stairs  the  first  time,  probably 
their  accomplice,  (for  there  are  works  of  three) 
entered  the  bouse  and  bid  himself  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admitting  them  if  you  should  fasten 
the  casement  This  third  party  also  must 
have  remained  outside  when  the  others  enter¬ 
ed,  for  there  were  but  two  in  the  closet” 

1  saw  that  my  mistress  hesitated  as  if  some¬ 
thing  worse  were  to  come,  and  I  whispered, 
Were  they  hurt  ?” 

“When  Symonds  unlocked  the  door,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  slowly,  “  both  the  men 
rushed  out  armed  with  knives,  and  made  ter¬ 
rible  resistance.  In  the  afihiy  that  followed, 
one  of  them,  your  father,  was  hurt,  very  much 
hurt,  he — ”  . 

“lie  is  dead,”  said  I,  hoarsely,  “and  I 
thank  God  for  it” 

“  Ob,  Bessie,  Besde?”  and  my  mistress  cried 
bitterly,  though  I  could  not  shed  a  tear.  “  Do 
not  say  so,  dear  child,  do  not  deqMir.” 

“  And  Dick  1”  said  I  at  last 
“  Your  brother  is  in  confinement,  and  Mr. 
Mord|uint  has  at  last  yielded  to  my  solicitations 
and  promised  not  to  prosecute  him,  because  he 
is  your  brother,  and  you  have  been  so  good 


and  faithful  a  girl,  and  for  your  mother’s  sake; 
ho  loved  his  mother.” 

“  But  Bessie,  one  thing  must  be  promised  on 
your  brother’s  part ;  Mr.  Mordaunt  will  draw 
up  a  confession  of  this  night’s  crime,  which 
your  brother  must  sign,  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  to  this  will  be  added  a  solemn  agree¬ 
ment  that  he  shall  leave  the  country  and  never 
again  set  foot  in  England. 

“  Should  he  forfeit  this  agreement,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  will  surely  make  use  of  the  confession, 
to  insure  his  conviction.” 

“  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  you  too,  ma’am,  are 
more  kind  and  merciful  than  my  brother  or 
I  had  any  right  to  expect  of  you,  and  I  hope 
the  poor  lad  may  yet  go  right  If  he  will 
promise  to  try,  I  will  go  with  him  and  care 
for  him  and  help  him,  in  his  new  life,  for  I 
can  never  hold  up  my  head  here  again,  nor 
can  you  wish  to  have  me  with  your  children 
ma’am.” 

I  spoke  very  quietly  and  coldly,  but  my 
heart  was  breaking  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
what  I  had  so  loved  to  call  home,  and  my  na¬ 
tive  country  too,  but  my  mistress  spoke  very 
quick,  and  said. 

“  No,  no  Bessie,  that  shall  not  be.  I  will 
never  port  with  you  for  any  fault  that  is  not 
your  own,  and  if  any  in  this  bouse  make  your 
brother’s  and  father's  fault  yours,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  acquaint  me  with  it  at  once.” 

So  I  staid.  My  brother,  who  after  all,  poor 
boy,  was  more  led  away,  than  really  bad, 
sigoed  the  paper  which  the  squire  drew  up, 
and  went  to  America,  by  the  help  of  the  squires 
money.  The  same  vessel  too  carried  out  Ned 
Wilson,  whom  I  have  never  seen  since  the  day 
I  met  him  in  the  pork.  Whether  he  was  the 
third  burglar  or  not,  I  have  never  known  nor 
do  I  wish  to  know.  I  have  never  married, 
and  now  in  middle  life  am  housekeeper  at  the 
Hall.  The  ladies’  maids  who  come  here  com¬ 
plain  that  I  am  cold,  silent,  and  sad. 

What  heart  could  remain  joyous  and  light 
with  memories  weighing  upon  it  such  os  these. 
My  only  real  pleasure  is  when  at  rare  intervais 
I  receive  a  letter  from  Dick  and  hear  that  he 
is  quite  steady  and  industrious,  and  that  he 
has  a  good  wife  who  cares  for  him.  But  mine 
was  a  proud  spirit,  and  it  is  crushed. 
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HINTS  FOR  FARM-HOUSE  FURNISHING. 


OF  all  mlgploced  fancies  none  ia  in  loss 
g;ood  taste  than  that  which  leads  onr 
country  friends  to  set  apart  and  ostentatious¬ 
ly  furnish  an  over-flne  room  in  the  otherwise 
comfortable  farm-house,  and  call  it  a  “best 
parlor.” 

Why  this  trouble-giving  and  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  is  still  persisted  in,  would  puzzle 
a  man  of  sense.  The  family  certainly  do  not 
enjoy  it,  for  the  room  is  never  entered  but 
when  formal  visiting  is  made,  and  then  the 
Idinds  arc  partly  opened  and  the  carpet  newly 
swept,  and  the  room  is  seen  in  all  the  glitter 
of  shining  varnish,  and  all  the  stiffhess  and 
forbiddingness  of  furniture  evidently  too  fine 
and  new  for  daily  use. 

Considering  this  foible  as  a  sacrifice  that 
otherwise  sensible  and  plain  people  make  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  some  “  Mrs. 
Grundy”  of  that  numerous  family  which  can  be 
found  in  every  neighborhood,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  venture  a  few  remarks  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  house-furnishing  generally.  There  are 
indeed  few  things  in  the  very  simplest  farm¬ 
house  which  may  not  have  as  tasteful  a  care 
bestowed  upon  their  contrivance,  selection  or 
arrangement,  as  the  costly  furnishings  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion.  Everything  that  be¬ 
longs  to  home — making  as  it  docs  a  part  of 
one’s  own  identity  with  home— is  invested 
with  an  importance  that  justifies,  nay,  even 


requires,  an  earnest  attention  and  a  loving 
care. 

The  inner-life  has  in  nothing  so  marked  an 
onter-evidcncc  of  its  nature  as  in  the  thou¬ 
sand  trifles  that  go  to  make  the  individual  pe- 
cnliaritics  of  one’s  home.  Poverty,  the  thrall 
of  custom  or  position,  may  cause  concealment 
of  the  inner  springs  of  individual  nature  in 
conversation,  manner,  or  pursuit ;  but  in  the 
simplest  furnishing  of  a  room,  the  culture  of 
a  flower,  or  the  color  of  a  wall-paper,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  workings  will  find  play.  This 
gives  the  charm  of  variety  that  may  be  seen 
in  houses  in  all  important  points  similar,  and 
even  causes  the  house,  in  a  row  of  twenty, 
each  one  outwardly  a  counterpart  of  the  oth¬ 
er,  to  have  a  separate  character  of  its  own, 
which  may  give  no  unfaithful  index  to  the 
mind  of  its  owner. 

The  cold  demnreness  that  is  supposed  to 
rule  every  action  of  the  l^uakcr  mind,  shows 
almost  always  how  an  innate  sense  of  fitness 
influences  the  choice  of  form  and  color,  so  that 
in  the  houses  of  this  quiet  sect  a  subdued  rich¬ 
ness  and  a  charming  congruity  may  generally 
bo  found. 

In  New  York,  where  no  one  has  time  to  thmk 
at  home,  and  where,  whether  building  or  buy¬ 
ing,  other  men’s  thoughts  have  to  be  accepted, 
and  one  house,  small  or  costly,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  but,  in  all  essentials,  a  duplicate  of  its 
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neighbor,  this  iiiflucDce  is  just  os  strongly 
manifested,  and  it  is  no  small  consolation  to 
those  whom  worldly  success  has  not  permitted 
indulgence,  to  know  that  they  may  have  an 
enjoyment  that  all  the  wealth  of  a  successful 
merchant  cannot  buy— if  the  inner  love  of  re* 
tiae<l  Ijcauty  is  absent  from  his  breast 

TIic  world  does  not  suSiciently  admit  the 
incalculable  influence  of  early  home  teachings 
on  the  gradually  growing  mind  of  the  young, 
by  the  surroundings  that  are  grouped  around 
their  daily  life.  It  is  truly  to  be  held  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  most  orthodox  creed  that  the  gentle  re- 
tinements  of  taste  have  the  seed  sown  then, 
which,  in  after  life,  are  to  bloom  into  flowers 
sweet  to  all,  and  no  less  valued  than  sweet. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  gratifleation 
of  a  refined  taste  necessarily  demands  a  full 
purse  or  that  its  dictates  interfere  with  the 
sternest  necessities  of  mercantile  life.  A  real¬ 
ly  pure  taste  can  be  found  but  with  a  mind  of 
most  perfect  adjustment  of  balance,  and  the 
lavisli  display  of  magnificence  may  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  us  absolute  a  want  of  taste  as  would 
be  a  bald,  meagre,  and  misplaced  frugality. 
In  fact  has  it  not  often  struck  the  eye,  how  a 
small  and  100x7)008! vely  furnished  room  pleas¬ 
es  the  taste  and  satisfies  the  judgment,  though 
each  article  and  the  general  getting  up  of 
every  part  thereof  are  of  the  simplest  aud 
plainest  character?  Where  perhaps  taken  bit 
by  bit,  the  very  carpet,  the  table,  the  curtains, 
the  mantel  ornaments  precisely  similar  to 
others  in  half  a  dozen  other  houses,  never  ar¬ 
rested  favorable  attention  in  themselves? 

This  arises  from  an  evidence  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  perfect  adaptation,  the  most  valued 
Iiossession  that  taste  can  ask,  and  In  which  it 
is  said  the  Parisian  Belle  finds  the  power  that 
enables  her  to  lend  such  a  charm  to  her  cos¬ 
tume  that  has  rendered  her  fashions  world-re¬ 
nowned  ;  her  secret  being  that  in  every  pur¬ 
chase  reference  is  made  not  only  to  Its  effect 
in  itself,  but  in  combination  with  other  arti¬ 
cles,  the  eye  grasping  the  whole,  and  se¬ 
lecting  the  one  with  another  only  as  assisting 
the  complete  intention  of  the  costume. 

So  in  buying  furniture,  so  in  thinking  over 
all  minuthc  of  adornment  of  the  bouse,  and  as 
country  families  generally  wait  some  trip  to 
the  city  matt  to  select  and  purchase  the  arti¬ 
cles  they  need  or  feel  they  cau  afford  to  buy 
for  their  rooms  at  home,  a  friend  who  can 
stand  by  the  elbow  and  suggest  now  and  then 
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a  friendly  caution  should  be  valued  and  li» 
temd  to. 

The  last  and  the  present  seasons  have  ru- 
joictsl  in  the  number  of  wonderfully  cheep 
“  bargains,’’  for  the  keepers  of  furniture  stores 
liave  been  os  prompt  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  public,  far  aud  near,  to  the  sacrifices 
they  claim  to  have  made  in  the  price  of  their 
wares,  os  have  the  dealers  in  those  fancy  arti¬ 
cles  of  more  transient  demand,  to  whom,  here¬ 
tofore,  the  right  to  sell  out  at  such  fabulous 
rates  of  per  centage  below  cost,  seems  exslu- 
sively  until  now  to  have  been  by  common  con¬ 
sent  confirmed. 

This  will,  no  doubt,  have  caused  many  of 
that  numerous  class  of  buyers,  who  have  no 
want  until  the  newspapers  tell  them  wbcio 
such  bargains  are  to  be  got,  to  find  that  innu¬ 
merable  indispensables  arc  lacking  in  their 
household  furniture  list,  and  so  with  purse  iu 
hand  away  fly  the  ladies  of  the  family  to  re¬ 
plenish  and  refit, 

So,  whether  caught  by  the  flaming  accounts 
of  bargains  to  be  got — 

“  Bought  because  they  may  he  wanted. 

Wanted  because  they  may  be  bought 

or  really  influenced  by  a  wish  to  add  to  home 
comforts  and  cmbelllsbments  by  judicious  in¬ 
vestment  of  an  economic  expenditure,  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  many  readers  of  this  Magazine  aro 
debating  the  articles  of  house  furniture  that 
they  are  hoping  to  purchase  for  the  home. 

After  the  carpet — nothing  is  so  apt  to  be 
desired  as  a  sofa — and  perhaps  there  is  no  ar¬ 
ticle  gcncntlly  seen  in  the  stores,  that  shows 
BO  '*  plentiful  a  lack”  of  taste  and  common 
Bcnsc  in  its  design.  The  whole  intention  of 
the  pcice  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
any  one  who  can  remember  the  old  fashioned 
couch— straight  and  long,  w'itb  ea.sy  scroll 
end,  against  which  to  recline,  will  admit  that 
our  great-grandfathers  knew  better  what  the 
ideas  of  comfort  demanded  than  do  many  mod¬ 
ern  upholsterers.  Taste,  however,  demands 
now  a  different  form  of  this  comfortable  be¬ 
longing  to  every  pleasant  home,  and  considers 
it  rather  os  a  roomy  scat  for  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  than  as  a  luxurious  lounge  fur  the  full 
length  repose  of  one.  So  it  has  become  to  !>« 
iu  fact,  two  easy  chairs  in  one. 

Of  the  most  common  faults,  the  first  is  a 
senseless  profusion  of  cheap  and  commonplace 
carving,  genei'ally  fo  disposed  about  the  frame 
work  as  to  make  an  uncomfortable  place  for 
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the  head  or  elbow  to  strike  against,  and  dc> 
stroying  all  the  idea  of  lazy  and  loxurious 
case  the  eofa  is  intended  to  afford.  Another 
fault  is  that  the  fashionable  serpentine  form 
of  those  most  in  demand,  throws  the  body  of 
the  sitter  at  either  end  into  an  uneasy  and  un¬ 
natural  angle,  and  entirely  forbids  a  full  lengb 
extension  of  the  reclining  form. 

The  less  wood  work  there  is  exposed  to  view 
about  a  sofa  the  better  ;  the  idea  of  luxurious 
lest  is  conveyed  by  soft  and  yielding  undula¬ 
tions  of  springing  cushions,  more  pleasantly 
than  by  bard  wood,  let  it  be  elaborated  into 
choice  carving  as  richly  as  it  may.  There  is 
a  style  of  furniture  in  fasliion  called  generally 
the  Louis  Qualor:t,  in  which  much  open  work  is 
used  in  the  framing  of  such  articles  as  sofas, 
lounges,  and  easy  chairs.  Where  the  points 
for  the  support  of  the  body  are  well  uphol¬ 
stered,  there  arc  many  reasons  that  this  style 
is  healthy  and  appropiutc.  One  advantage  it 
possesses  which  may  commend  it  to  an  indus¬ 
trious  household,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
cover  may  be  enriched  with  needlework ;  the 
back,  elbows,  and  scut,  Iteing  divided  by  the 
framing  into  compartments  of  such  size  os 
readily  admits  of  home  manufacture.  The 
richness  with  which  furniture  is  now-a-days 
upholstered,  is  in  itself  a  fault ;  the  articles 
look  as  if  little  intended  for  use,  and  a  tired 


father  of  the  family  would  hesitate  to  take  re¬ 
pose  on  the  crimson  velvet  sofa,  or  brocatelle 
easy  chair,  where  one  neatly  and  brightly 
draped  in  a  gay  and  lively  chintz  would  woo 
him  to  its  arms.  Of  all  coverings  chintz  is 
the  prettiest  and  most  home  like.  Its  gay  and 
cheerful  colors  harmonize  well  with  the  pa¬ 
pered  walls  and  bright  aspect  of  a  country 
drawing  room  or  parlor.  In  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  saloon  of  a  palace,  or  the  sitting 
room  of  a  cottage,  this  material  is  equally 
popular  and  in  all  cases  serves  as  the  homo 
undress  for  the  stately  pieces  of  furniture  that 
only  show  their  holiday  suits  on  state  and 
grand  occasions.  Here,  our  sofas,  etc.,  are  al¬ 
ways  in  full  dress,  and  hence  look  ae  though 
not  intended  fer  daily  use. 

These  ix>raarks  apply  just  as  fully  to  the  in¬ 
ner  fitting  of  such  a  farm-house  as  that  which 
our  illustration  suggests,  as  to- a  city  bouse  or 
suburban  villa. 

Out  of  doors  the  farmer  should  no  less  let 
the  eye  of  taste  guide  the  hand  of  skill ;  no 
need  is  there  for  the  bald  ungainly  plainness 
that  farmer  folks  suppose  is  thrift;  the  true 
thrift  is  in  all  that  ministering  to  a  pleasant 
cheerfulness  makes  labour  light,  and  to  work 
for  home,  make  home  and  its  labours  to  b« 
loved  for  its  pleasant  things  at  home. 

o.  w. 


A  DAY  IN  PLYMOUTH. 

“  A  rock  la  tb*  wildeioetis  welcomed  our  eirea 
From  bondage,  far  over  the  dark,  rolliog  aea ; 

On  that  holy  alter  they  kindled  the  firei, 

Jehovah  t  which  glow  in  our  bosoma  for  thea-’* 


IT  was  a  cold,  raw  winter’s  day,  such  a  day 
as  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  describes  in 
his  journal — “  we  were  much  discouraged  and 
troubled  with  rayne  and  wett  that  day,  being 
very  stormie  and  cold.”  The  storm  po-ssed 
away,  but  the  sky  was  still  overcast,  and  a 
chilly  east  wind  blew  from  the  sea.  “  To-day 
we  will  go  to  Plymouth,”  we  said,  “  it  is  just 
such  weather  as  our  forefathers  had  about  the 
time  of  their  landing,  and  our  first  visit  there 
shall  not  be  when  summer  breezes  blow  softly, 
or  when  skies  arc  bright  with  the  summers’ 
sun.  We  will  look  on  the  scene  as  they  first 
saw  it, — the  leafless  trees,  the  grey  sky,  the 


long  stretch  of  low,  icy  shore,  and  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  association  bring  back  to  our  minds  the 
stern,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  those  all-endur¬ 
ing  Pilgrims.” 

A  friend  was  with  us  who  shared  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  did  not,  like  many  others,  wonder 
why  we  should  visit  Plymouth  in  winter.  “  It 
was  pleasant  in  summer,  but  so  dull  and  dreary 
In  winter”  they  said.  We  wished  it  might  bo 
in  their  eyes.  A  few  hours  brought  us  to  the 
railroad  depot,  from  whence  we  directed  our 
steps  to  Pilgrim  Hall ;  but  here,  before  enter- 
ng,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large 
piece  of  rock,  I.i  front  of  the  Hall,  surround- 
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ed  by  an  iron  railing!  Upon  tha  face  of  the 
rock  were  inscribed  the  names  of  fortyone 
rigners  of  that  celebrated  compact  which  was 
drawn  up  on  board  tbo  Mayflower,  November 
11th,  1620.  “  But  how  came  the  rock  beret” 
is  the  first  question  naturally  asked. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  original  rock.  It  seems 
that  it  bad  become  imbedded  in  sand,  and 
when  the  days  of  excitement  came,  just  before 
the  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  good 
people  of  Plymouth,  with  more  seal  than  dis¬ 
cretion,  attempted  to  raise  it  from  its  original 
bed,  in  order  to  incite  the  patriotism  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  In  the  act  of  raising,  the  rock  was 
split  and  a  part  of  it  taken  to  the  Town 
isquare,  a'berc  it  served  as  a  support  to  a  Lib¬ 
erty  Pole.  It  was  removed  again  after  the 
erection  of  the  Hall,  and  surrounded  by  the 
iron  fence  before  mentioned.  It  should  be 
removed  once  more  back  to  its  original  place, 
and  form  the  base  to  a  monument  which  we 
hope  will  on  some  not  far  distant  day  be 
i-aised  upon  the  spot 

After  reading  the  revered  names  upon  the 
rock,  we  entered  the  hall,  and  were  met  in  the 
vestibule  by  a  venerable  white-headed  man, 
who  ushered  us  into  a  small  room  full  of  relics 
of  a  past  age.  I  have  often  beard  travelers 
expresss  great  disappointment  in  visiting  places 
noted  in  history,  in  finding  so  much  of  the  bus¬ 
tle  of  modern  life,  os  to  make  it  difficult  to 
realize  the  past  Not  so  here — this  old  man 
seemed  a  preserved  human  specimen,  among 
the  more  inanimate  relics.  The  present  was 
not,  and  I  lived  one  hour  with  the  generation 
that  were  said  to  have  passed  away. 

But  they  were  with  me  here,  they  gathered 
in  this  little  room.  In  one  comer  was  a  cra¬ 
dle  ;  it  is  the  same  which  in  Weir’s  picture  of 
the  Embarkation  is  represented  as  being  taken 
on  board ;  a  solid,  substantial  wooden  cradle, 
made  for  use  and  long  service.  Captain 
Standish’s  iron  pot,  very  capacious  in  its  di¬ 
mensions,  stands  ready  to  receive  the  dinner, 
while  the  little  spinning  wheel  is  turned  by 
one  of  the  dames.  Lorea  Standish  is  finishing 
her  sampler.  Let  us  see  what  her  fair  bands 
have  wrought. 

**  Lores  BUndiih  in  my  name. 

LorO,  gnide  mj  hart  that  I  may  doe  thy  will. 

Alio  fill  my  bandi  with  such  cooTeuient  ikill 
As  may  conduce  to  virtue  void  of  shame  ; 

And  I  will  gire  the  glory  to  thy  name." 

You  might  improve  your  spelling  a  little. 
Miss  Lorea 


PlytmtOi,  JttUli 

An  old  clock  In  tbe  room  that  counts  ita 
ago  by  centuries  was  ticking  mcltilyt  and  I 
thought  its  audible  languagewas,  "  Never  say 
die,”  but  the  motto  on  its  face  read  “  Tmpu* 
Yes,  yes,  you  old  Methusaleh  of  a 
time  keeper,  you  say  “  Time  flics”  to  all  visi¬ 
tors,  but  what  care  you,  while  your  voice  is 
clear  and  ringing  as  it  wa.s  when  tbe  same 
quaint  old  German  first  dressed  you  in  long 
clothes,  and  your  face,  old  as  you  are,  is  as 
round  and  full  as  if  every  tooth  in  your  head 
were  sound,  as  they  arc,  I  am  toid.  You  are 
a  sarcastic  old  fellow,  preaching  up  the  short¬ 
ness  of  time  and  living  on,  forever,  yourself. 
Why  don’t  you  set  an  example,  and  go  the 
way  of  all  the  earth?  “Tic,  Tic,  Tic,”  it 
went,  and  all  the  louder  the  more  silently  I 
waited  for  an  answer.  “  Tempiu  Fugil,  Tempu* 
Fugit,”  and  the  hands,  long,  slender,  without 
a  single  rheumatic  joint  in  them,  moved  on 
as  if  they  were  on  the  track  for  another  cen¬ 
tury.  The  good  old  Governor  Bradford  went 
out  and  left  his  chair  vacant,  and  as  I  was 
tired  watching  the  clock,  and  listening  to  the 
spinning  wheel,  I  sat  down  awhile. 

But  Madam  Bradford  soon  entered  in  high 
heeled  shoes,  brocade  gown  with  low  waist, 
but  nicely  laid  lace  kerchief  above  it  I  could 
see  how  snugly  the  dress  fitted  over  the  cor- 
setts.  I  knew  how  the  corsetts  were  made, 
occause  there  was  another  pair  at  my  side, 
most  thoroughly  whaleboued  and  corded,  and 
intended  to  make  one  sit  quite  upright  I 
rose  and  gave  her  my  scat,  but  she  kindly 
bade  me  take  another  at  her  side.  It  was  not 
quite  so  large  and  roomy  as  the  Governor’s, 
but  very  solid  and  comfortable  withal.  *■  That 
chair  belongs  to  our  good  elder  Brewster,” 
said  the  Governor’s  lady.  “AVo  prize  him 
much,  and  my  husband  says,  'He  is  in  no 
way  unwilling  to  take  his  part  and  bear  his 
burden  with  the  rest,  laboring  with  bis  own 
'  hands  in  tbe  field,  living  without  bread  and 
corn  many  months  together,  having  nothing 
but  fish,  and  often  wanting  that  also.  More¬ 
over  he  drinks  nothing  but  water.  Yes,  a 
great  blessing  to  the  colony  is  elder  Brew¬ 
ster.’  ”  His  Bible  lay  at  my  side,  the  very 
Bible  flrom  which  he  read  and  expounded  to 
his  little  church.  I  opened  it  and  as  my  eye 
fell  on  the  following  words,  I  read  aloud— 
“  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he 
hath  not  given  me  over  unto  death— Thou 
shalt  increase  my  greatness  and  strengthen  me 
on  every  side.” 
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M7  reading  broke  the  spell.  “  Come,”  said 
mj  friend,  there  is  so  mnch  to  be  seen  in  this 
hall,  you  must  not  sit  long  in  one  place.  Let 
us  look  upon  Sargeants  picture  of  the  “  Land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims.”  Now  this  picture  is 
very  large,  and  for  aught  I  know  well  painted 
The  gilt  frame  is  13  by  IG  feet,  and  cost  four 
hundred  dollars.  The  picture  itself  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Plymouth  Society.  It  did  not 
please  me,  because  it  did  not  seem  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  what  wo  fancy  the  reality  must  have 
been.  Samoset,  the  Indian  chief,  is  there,  but 
most  assuredly  he  was  not  at  the  landing. 
Mary  Chilton  is  not  there,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  her  foot  first  touched  the 
rock.  Then  there  is  a  stiffhess  about  the  fig¬ 
ures  as  if  they  were  all  standing  to  be  .painted 
and  had  a  foreshadowing  of  their  historical 
greatness. 

But  what  were  the  facts  ?  A  handful  of 
adventurers  had  been  tossed  for  five  months 
on  a  stormy  sea.  Escaped  at  last  from  these 
perils,  pursuing  their  all  but  desperate  uuder- 
taking,  they  landed  at  last  upon  the  ice-clad 
rocks  of  Plymouth,  weak  and  weary  from  the 
voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily  provisioned, 
depending  on  the  charity  of  their  ship  master 
for  a  draught  of  beer  or  a  crust  of  bread;  with¬ 
out  shelter,  without  means,  and  knowing  that 
hostile  tribes  surrounded  them.  Moreover 
they  had  expected  to  reach  the  milder  shores 
and  sunnier  skies  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Now  a  cold  and  dreary  coast  received  them. 
Ay !  that  landing  was  in  a  sad  and  gloomy 
hour,  and  many  a  brave  heart  grew  sick  with 
doubt  and  fear,  and  many  eyes  turned  with 
earnest  longing  to  the  stormy  ocean  which 
now  rolled  between  them  and  home.  Nothing 
sustained  them  but  the  mighty  power  of  that 
faith  which  in  a  still  earlier  age  “  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained 
promises,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  es¬ 
caped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness 
was  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turn¬ 
ed  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.”  Yes 
they  were  true  heroes,  but  their  heroism  was 
of  a  very  practical  kind  just  then,  and  instead 
of  grouping  themselves  in  picturesque  atti¬ 
tudes  for  the  painters  eye,  I  see  them  as  they 
land,  steadily  cutting  branches  from  the  stin¬ 
ted  furs  and  birches  on  the  shore,  while  anoth¬ 
er  group  are  placing  poles  and  making  a  fire. 
A  boat  load  of  females  arc  just  landing,  and 
the  young,  and  light  hearted  Mary  Chilton 
springs  from  the  boat  into  sliallow  water  and 


places  her  feet  firmly  on  the  broad  flat  rock, 
the  only  one  in  the  Wbor.  She  is  a  beautifuP 
persouifleatiou  of  Hope,  while  Elder  Brewster 
with  his  firm  tread  and  calm  endurance,  is 
Hope  made  perfect  in  Faith.  ^ 

But  we  are  again  forgetting  ourselves  in  re¬ 
verie  and  here  too  when  the  sword  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Captain  Standish  is  within  our  grasp. 
•"The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon!”  we  ex¬ 
claimed  as  we  looked  upon  it.  It  is  thirty 
nine  and  three  fourths  inches  long,  average 
width  one  and  a  quarter  inch  ;  the  hiit  or  han¬ 
dle  flve  and  a  quarter  inches ;  the  cross  at  the 
hilt  four  and  three  quarter  inches ;  the  cross 
and  guard  are  of  brass.  It  has  but  one  edge, 
the  blade  being  slightly  carved  and  nearly 
through  its  whole  length  is  fluted.  On  the 
blade  arc  several  inscriptions,  among  which 
the  figures  1149  are  visible.  1  have  been  thu-s 
particular  in  describing  thissword,  because  its 
history  is  involved  in  such  obscurity.  As  yet 
no  one  can  decipher  the  inscriptions,  though 
they  have  been  copied  and  sent  to  some  of 
the  universities  of  Germany,  and  also  to  Baron 
Humboldt.  Many  other  curiosities  are  near 
the  sword — a  cabinet  inlaid  with  pearl  that 
once  belonged  to  Peregrine  White,  some  an¬ 
cient  mugs,  platters,  guns  Ac. 

One  would  like  to  linger  longer  with  these 
relics.  But  there  arc  other  places  of  deeper 
interest,  and  we  hastened  on  to  them.  It  was 
pleasant  to  notice  as  we  passed  through  the 
streets  many  old  houses,  some  that  looked  as 
if  they  might  have  been  built  before  the  first 
pilgrims  had  passed  away.  We  go  down  to- 
ward.s  the  water,  and  as  directed  turn  to 
Hedge’s  wliarf,  where  we  are  told  we  shall 
find  the  remaining  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  Pilgrims  first  landed.  We  see  nothing  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  are  nt  first  a  little  bewil¬ 
dered,  blit  there  is  a  stone  bearing  the  sign, 
“Phiueas  Wells,”  and  a  man  who  stands  at 
the  door  kindly  points  to  a  flat  stone  near  our 
feet.  Ay!  here  it  is,  the  veritable  spot,  a  flat 
surface  of  rock,  a  few  feet  in  circumference, 
level  with  the  ground  on  which  we  stand. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  this  rock,  for  the 
tradition  has  been  too  sacredly  guarded. 
Here  the  feet  of  these  men,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  first  pressed  the  shores 
of  New  England.  Here  on  this  rock  was 
founded  a  government  where  “freedom  to 
worship  God”  was  the  first  right  of  their 
charter.  “  This  stone  is  treasured  by  a  great 
nation ;  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic.  And 
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what  bos  become  of  the  gateways  of  a  tl>ou- 
eand  palaces?  Who  cares  for  them?” 

We  would  now  see  the  graves  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  “  Let  us  seek  them,”  we  said  to  our 
ft-iend.  But  we  are  reminded  that  those 
graves  are  not  now  to  be  found.  Yes,  we  now 
remember  that  history  tells  us  they  levelled 
the  graves  of  those  who  died  the  first  winter, 
and  sowed  them  with  wheat,  lest  the  Indians, 
counting  the  number  of  the  dead,  should  know 
the  weakness  of  the  living.  When  we  first 
read  this,  (it  was  in  our  Child’s  Ilistory)  we 
did  not  like  this  act  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
shrunk  with  childish  superstition  from  what 
sceemed  almost  a  desecration.  And  when  in 
later  years  one  wrote  thus,  our  hearts  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  sentiment — “  They  could  not 
have  known  how  much  dearer  to  the  living 
was  the  home  of  the  dead,  nor  what  an  cle¬ 
ment  of  courage  and  power  It  would  have 
thrown  into  a  conflict  with  savages,  to  have 
fought  for  such  graves!” 

But  the  very  spot  is  pointed  out  where  they 
laid  these  early  martyrs  to  rest.  It  is  called 
“Coles’  Hill,”  an  open  green  spot,  fronting 
the  harlwr,  commanding  n  beautiful  view  of 
the  ocean.  Here,  within  three  months  after 
their  landing,  were  laid  more  than  half  the 
little  band  that  landed  in  December  I 

Some  years  since  some  workmen,  in  digging 
a  trench,  found  five  skeletons,  which,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  proved  to  be  bones  of  some  of  the 
Caucass.an  race,  and  no  doubt  is  left  that  they 
were  Pilgrim  memorials. 

With  what  sad  hearts  must  our  fathers  have 
buried  these  dead!  The  Mayflouer  was  still 
in  the  harbor,  and  as  one  after  another  was 
laid  in  his  narrow  home,  with  what  yearnings 
must  the  survivors  have  looked  seaward  1 
But  no,  they  would  not  return.  Theirs  was  a 
stem  work,  and  nobly  would  they  fulfil  it,  and 
a  great  nation  now  rejoices  that  no  privation, 
no  danger,  nor  even  the  prospect  of  death  it¬ 
self,  could  daunt  these  brave  hearts.  We 
turned  from  Coles’  Hill  to  Burying  Hill,  or 
Fort  Hill  as  it  is  8omctimc.i  called,  because  on 
this  spot  the  Pilgrims  built  a  fort  to  defeud 
themselves  from  the  Indians.  Here  we  found 
the  graves  of  Gov.  Bradford  and  wife,  and  of 
John  Howland,  who  died  in  1672— the  last 
burial  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flowtr.  Forty-two  years,  and  they  were  alt 
gathered  in  their  Father’s  house,  no  longer 
pilgrims  and  wauderers  upon  earth,  but  guar¬ 


dian  spirits,  we  trust,  over  the  land  so  dear  to 
them. 

These  forty-two  years  the  “  heroic  period” 
of  our  New  England  history.  Carlyle  says, 
“  Ha  1  these  men  I  think  had  a  work.  The 
weakest  thing,  weaker  than  a  child,  becomes 
strong  if  it  be  a  true  thing.  Puritanism  was 
once  despicable,  laughable ;  but  nobody  can 
manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  things  under  the  sun  at  present.” 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  talk  about  tbo 
errort  of  our  forefathers.  Faults,  they  doubt¬ 
less  had,  for  they  were  human ;  moreover  they 
were  strong,  marked  characters,  and  bad  somo 
rugged  features,  but  they  bore  great  burdens 
with  strong  hearts  and  sturdy  limbs. 

When  I  hear  some  dwarfed,  puny,  rose  wa¬ 
ter  specimen  of  our  race  dilating  upon  tho 
defects  of  our  forefathers,  the  “  blue  laws,” 
bigotry,  &G.,  I  think  of  the  man  who  made 
such  a  wonderful  discovery  of  a  spot  in  tho 
sun  when  he  first  looked  through  ,aii  astrono¬ 
mers  telescope. 

“  I  declare,”  said  he  “  I’ve  made  a  discovery, 
if  I  didn’t  understand  astronomy.”  But  the 
astronomer  showed  him  a  speck  in  the  glass, 
which  caused  his  spot  in  the  sun. 

“  There’s  a  mote  in  your  opera  glass,”  I  say 
to  myself, — when  these  modern  critics  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Puritan  fathers. 

How  cold  and  gloomy  was  the  weather,  as 
we  wandered  over  the  Burying  Ground.  A 
chilling  east  wind  swept  over  the  hill ;  just 
such  weather  as  the  Pilgrims  encountered, 
when  so  many  fell  sick  and  died  for  want  of 
comfortable  food  and  shelter.  We  could 
imagine — 

■*  How  sadly  wound  that  fnnsral  train 
With  feeble  step  across  tlie  plain  I’ ' 

From  Fort  Hill  we  walked  back  through  a 
different  part  of  the  town,  and  entering  the 
Court  House,  called  at  tho  office  ef  the  Regis¬ 
ter  of  deeds.  An  old  gentleman  sits  at  a  desk 
writing.  He  very  kiqdly  lays  aside  his  pen 
and  shows  us  the  ancient  maps  and  records. 
IVhile  we  arc  thus  occupied,  Mr.  Russel  the 
Register  enters.  Another  old  gentleman ! 
Surely,  we  thought  our  visit  to  Plymouth  is 
most  fortunate !  V  e  met  those  and  only  those 
who  felt  most  at  home  in  the  past,  and  gave 
us  what  we  sought,  the  records  of  another 
age. 

Mr.  Russel  was  at  home  at  once,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Pilgrims  were  mentioned,  and  gave 
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tiK  much  valuable  information.  Hu  baa  devo¬ 
ted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  collectiug  tbe  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Puritans,  aud  baa  embodied  many 
valuable  facta  in  a  venerable  little  work,  en* 
titled  “  Pilgrim  Memorials.” 

nmpu*  Fugit,^'  “  Tttnpm  Fugil,'’  kept  ring¬ 
ing  in  our  ears,  and  most  reluctantly  we  left 
the  old  charters  and  deeds,  and  big  seals,  and 
other  memorials  of  tbe  past,  which  are  Mr. 
It  ussel’g  special  ch|rgc,  and  turned  towards  tbe 
railroad  depot 

Often  since,  when  alone  in  my  own  monn- 
taiu  home,  I  have  thought  of  these  two  old 
men,  the  one  writing  at  his  desk  in  the  corner, 
the  other  sitting  at  the  fire,  talking  as  the 
blaxe  falls  cheerily  upon  bis  white  hair,  and 


venerable  features,  with  all  tbe  pleased  eager¬ 
ness  of  a  child,  about  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 

I  want  to  visit  Plymouth  once  more.  I  want 
to  go  when  the  little  “Mayflower  (jepigss) 
springs  up  in  the  vallies  and  tbe  woodlands. 
It  abounds  here,  and  sometimes  when  the  spring 
is  early,  it  is  found  in  April.  It  was  the  flrst 
flower  which  the  Pilgrims  found,  and  with 
what  delight  they  must  have  looked  upon  its 
little  roseate  blossom  as  the  harbinger  of 
brighter  days.  “  Wee,  modest  little  flower,” 
we  love  thee  for  thy  precious  name  aud  the  as¬ 
sociations  connected  with  it. 

Sprln^ttd,  VermooU  A.  E.  P. 


WHO  ART  IN  HEAVEN. 


BY  MABY  FOBKKi^T. 

STOOP  to  me,  lofty  and  lowly  One, 

Stoop  very  near ; 

Smile  on  me,  blessed  and  holy  One, 

Make  the  way  clear. 

Show  me  the  truth  in  Its  guldeiincsa. 

Without  alloy ; 

Rich,  rare  and  ripe  in  its  oldenness, 

Bearing  a  joy. 

Show  me  that  Life  in  its  parity, 

Giory  and  peace, 

Which,  through  an  endless  fnturity, 

Is  not  to  cease. 

Startle  ray  soul  from  inanity. 

Break  np  its  sleep  ; 

Cry  to  my  heart  of  humanity — 

Deep  unto  deep. 

Glow  on  my  being’s  iutenseness. 

Till  the  live  flame 

Mounts  through  the  dim  earthy  denseness 
To  its  great  aim. 

Have  me  ail  day  in  Thy  keeping ; 

Give  me  Thy  hand 
When  the  lone  midnigiit  is  eroepin,'; 

Over  life’s  .«trand.  ^ 


THE  ROSE'S  SONG. 

"  But  the  row  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake.'* 


I  WATCH  with  thee  the  eilent  gammer’s  uight, 

With  thee  I  follow  every  noiseless  star, 

And  waning  moon  late  risen  to  onr  sole  eight ; 

Till  from  their  patient  gUest, 

All,  all  are  sunk  to  rest, 

Deep  in  the  slambrous  West, 

And,  lady,  thou  and  1  still  sleepless  are. 

II.  . 

Ah,  lady  dear,  deem  not  thy  watch  unblest. 

Though  round  thee  sleepers  tell  the  long  night  hours. 
And  many-voiced  day  seems  hushed  to  rest. 

And  stillness  even  sleeps — 

Weary  the  watch  it  keeps— 

Tranced  in  midsummer’s  deeps— 

And  wandering  zepbyi's  faint  on  beds  of  flowers ; 

III. 

E’en  while  with  night  you  cool  yonr  aching  brow. 

And  to  that  distant  heaven  so  fondly  gaze, 

God’s  blessing  hand  is  on  His  child  e’en  now : 

And  all  that  pathway,  white 
In  yonder  azure  height, 

Is  but  the  deepening  flight 
Of  angels,  bringing  peace  for  all  thy  days. 

IT. 

The  perfume  which  I  bear  is  bnt  the  kiss 
They  breathed  upon  me  in  their  bending  flight! 

A  token  sweet,  they  left  for  you.  It  is. 

And  see  1  this  crystal  dew — 

•  The  tears  they  wept  for  you — 

Which,  failing  as  they  flow, 

I  garnered  in  my  bosom  ali  the  night. 

V. 

The  morning  comes— and  Nature  is  at  prayer 
And  with  the  early  light  and  hush  of  dawn. 

Soothed  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  freshening  air 
At  last  thou  flndest  rest : 

Thy  head  long,  long  oppressed, 

By  gentle  sleep  caressed, — 

Sleep  standing  by,  each  ruder  breath  to  warn. 

VI. 

O  sleep,  dear  lady,  sleep — sleep,  sleep,  nor  dream. 

O  peacefully,  as  sinks  the  summer  day, 

O  tranquilly,  as  glides  the  noiseless  stream. 

Sleep,  sleep,  0  sleep  and  rest— 

Sleep,  sleep,  O  weary  breast— 

Sleep,  sleep,  O  dearest,  best — 

Too  happy,  I,  to  guard  thy  rest  alwayi 
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than  what  is  mutual,  and  hence  there  would  bo 
no  sacrifice  7 

Besides,  every  act  of  self-sacrifice,  we  have 
observed  (such  is  the  weakness  of  humbnity)  to 
bo  followed  by  an  exceedingly  meek,  much  en¬ 
during  sort  of  aspect  in  the  achiever,  which 
operates  as  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  other  party, 
and  never  fails  to  produce  a  reaction ;  and  thus 


the  real  virtue  slips  away,  leaving  nothing  but 


The  Senument  of  Self-Sacrifice.  flimsy  garment  in  place  of  the  stern  ascetic 

intended  to  be  grasped. 


“  It  is  so  easy  to  make  sacrifices  for  those 
we  love,”  said  one  of  the  most  gifted  women  of 
our  country,  the  other  day.  AVe  heard  her  with 
amazement.  The  view  seemed  cold,  intellect¬ 
ual,  martyr-like. 

Burely  there  is  a  deeper  sentiment  than  this 
in  the  soul  of  love ;  something,  which,  under 
the  garb  of  contrariety,  it  may  be,  involves  a 
sweeter  and  more  intimate  affinity — something 
akin  to  the  way-wardness  of  the  one  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  who  said,  “I  go  not,”  and  yet  went. 
AVhere  the  heart  is  all  right  we  can  afford  to 
trifle  with  a  virtue ;  we  have  no  need  of  caution 
and  penance,  we  have  such  good  fellowship 
within  that  we  are  buoyant,  and  trustful,  and 
audacious ;  we  may  even  call  a  pet  quality  forth 
and  abuse  it  for  the  sake  of  after  endearment ; 
jnst  as  the  truly  pious  can  affect  heathenism, 
while  their  more  equivoeal  neighbors  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  plunge  into  cant,  or  the  world  will  never 
believe  they  have  any  religion  at  all. 

To  us  this  view  of  making  self-sacrifices  to 
those  we  love,  is  a  foolish  fraud  upon  one’s 
seif,  and  a  cruel  injustice  to  them,  making  them 
the  occasions  of  our  virtue ;  placing  them  as 
stumbling-blocks  before  us,  that  we  may  sneak- 
ingly  tumble  into  a  good. 

Are  not  those  whom  wo  jove  a  part  ofonrselves, 
and  by  rejecting  what  we  would  regard  as  a 
good,  do  we  not  in  effect  cause  a  disseverance, 
or  at  best,  put  a  part  of  ourselves  to  do  pen¬ 
ance  for  the  other ;  reviving  a  monkish  senti¬ 
ment  of  self-denial,  and  self-inflicted  torture  ? 
Is  it  not  always  painful  to  those  who  love  ns  to 
feel  that  a  sacrifice  has  been  made  ?  Would  it 
not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  tme  afliin- 
ity  of  soul,  to  know  that  there  could  be  no  con¬ 
trariety  of  feding  f  that  no  good  could  be  re¬ 
signed,  because  none  would  be  desired  other 
VOL.  VI.— 30 


For  ourself  we  feel  a  certain  remorse  of  con¬ 
science  in  making  such  sacrifices :  ihe  compla¬ 
cent  sense  of  resignation  resulting  therefrom 
seems  wrongfully  obtained.  We  have  for  the 
time  being,  separated  ourself  fi'om  those  we 
love  and  made  them  a  part  of  our  discipline,  in 
view  whereof,  we  yearn  over  them  with  re¬ 
doubled  tenderness;  the  step  thus  taken  upon 
the  symbolic  ladder  of  the  Patriarch  has  been 
at  their  expense ;  and  we  would  fain  return  that 
we  may  mount  side  by  side.  We  blush  at  our 
superior  virtue ;  we  blush  that  we  should  have 
availed  ourself  of  a  weakness  or  a  perversity  on 
their  part  to  make  ourself  a  shade  better. 

We  have  no  right  to  dissever  ourself  in  this 
wise ;  it  is  selfishness,  it  is  cruelty.  It  is  leav¬ 
ing  our  friends  behind  us,  from  a  heartless  am¬ 
bition  to  excel  them  in  perfection.  It  is  appal¬ 
ling  them  with  a  sense  of  inferiority.  It  is  chal¬ 
lenging  them  to  admiration.  It  is  a  triumphant 
self-assertion  under  the  garb  of  humility. 

We  reverence  the  virtue  itself.  We  rever¬ 
ence  the  beauty  and  the  holiness  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  a  part  of  the  dutg 
of  life.  But  love  is  spontaneous  and  instinctive. 
Such  as  love,  do  the  “will”  of  duty  “and  know 
it  not.”  Its  perfect  oneness  precludes  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice.  We  say,  “  It  is  my  duty  to  do 
thus  and  so,”  because  love  is  not  the  high  priest 
at  the  altar,  and  we  cling  for  protection  to  the 
form,  though,  alas!  the  divine  spirit  is  not 
there. 

No,  it  isn’t  those  we  love  for  whom  we  make 
sacrifices,  or  ought  to  make  them ;  otherwise 
the  good  so  attained  would  become  evil  in  tha 
eye  of  our  tenderness.  We  heap  kindness  upon 
the  ftoward,  and,  without  hesitation,  appropri. 
ate  the  healthfulness  of  spirit  that  ensues  aa 
having  been  legitimately  secured.  We  deny 
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ourself  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  all  kinds 
in  behalf  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  us,  be* 
cause  we  feel  these  become  an  atonement  for 
that  indifference. 

We  sacrifice  our  own  desires,  pursuits,  and 
expectations  to  those  with  whom  we  have  littlo 
sympathy,  because  it  does  not  vex  us  that  they 
should  exact  it ;  we  do  not  claim  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  natnro ;  and  we  take,  without  re¬ 
morse,  the  good  our  sacrifices  may  bring  to  our 
spirits,  albeit  a  meek  compassion  mingleth 
therewith,  in  that  “  they  know  not  what  they 
do”  in  dooming  us  to  bear  the  cross  that  is  to 
lift  us 'above  the  earth. 

We  quietly  yield  that  which  in  justice  might 
be  our  own,  to  those  who  have  never  sat  in  the 
sanctuary  of  our  hearts,  because  we  will  not 
indulge  them  by  contention.  They  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  us,  we  do  not  desire  that  they  should. 
Wo  were  not  made  to  “hold  sweet  counsel  to¬ 
gether,”  we  were  not  made  to  plough,  as  it 
were,  “  in  the  same  furrow”  in  the  great  hus¬ 
bandry  of  life,  any  more  than  the  “  ox  and  the 
ass”  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

’  To  such  we  are  scrupulously  Just ;  to  such 
we  are  dignified,  and  properly  sustained;  to 
such  we  are,  if  need  be,  self-sacrificing ;  for 
those  are  they  whom  we  meet  only  upon  tlio 
broad  highway  of  humanity,  nor  turn  aside  to 
the  “delectable  gardens”  of  love  and  congeni¬ 
ality.  These  are  they  whom  we  may  rightfully 
use  as  the  occasions  of  our  virtue.  We  may 
grow  weaned  from  the  world  through  their  in¬ 
strumentality.  We  may  learn  thatall  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  for  they  were  designed 
to  teach  us  the  truth.  We  may  grow  meek 
through  their  frowardness ;  gentle  and  forbear¬ 
ing,  earnest,  and  truthful,  and  loving,  in  that 
they  suggest  the  need  of  these  qualities. 

But,  ah,  not  to  those  who  are  life  of  our  life 
must  we  look  for  these  things.  Not  to  those 
with  whom  we  have  a  spiritual  assimilation ;  for 
these  are  fellow  passengers  with  whom  we  di¬ 
vide  the  scrip,  leaning  upon  the  same  staff,  and 
our  eyes  instinctively  resting  upon  the  same 
objects ;  others  are  but  guide-stones,  or  mounds 
of  warning  erected  for  our  security  along  a  path 
that  to  us  is  forever  brightening. 

As  we  build  up  the  temple  of  Ood  in  our  own 
aonls,  we  do  not  use  the  things  of  the  altar  like 
tire  tools  of  the  craftman,  to  Joint  mortice  and 
balance  arch,  to  rear  column  and  adorn  capital; 
no  more  should  wo  put  to  unhallowed  purposes 
the  priest  offering  of  spmpathy. 

It  is  those  who  lore  us  most  that  have  need  to 
pardon  most  in  ns ;  and  a  new  love  is  born  by 
the  very  process  of  forgiveness.  “  To  whom 
much  is  forgiven  the  same  loveth  much,”  saith 
the  blessed  Saviour,  recognising  the  tenderness 


springing  from  weakness,  the  purity  of  the  well 
springs  of  sympathy,  even,  although  embittered 
and  turned  astray  in  the  progress  of  life. 

Those  who  love  us  most  endnre  most  from  our 
infirmities,  our  waywardness,  and  perversities, 
simply  because  they  do  love  us,  and  we  them. 
We  are  revealed  to  them  heart  and  life.  We 
sit  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  truth,  and  they  “  know  our  thoughts  afar  off,” 
for,  present  or  absent,  we  are  revealed  to  them. 
Belf-sacriflce  is  unheard  of  here.  The  cloaking 
of  a  thought,  the  evasion  of  a  desire,  would  as¬ 
sume  the  nature  of  a  falsity  in  the  light  of  this 
oneness  of  spirit. 

Wo  have  a  right  to  the  forbearance  of  those 
who  love  us ;  “  for  love  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind.”  We  have  a  right  to  their  faith,  for  “  love 
hopeth  all  things.”  We  throw  ourselves  de¬ 
fenceless  upon  the  armor  of  their  mercy.  We 
affect  no  perfectionism,  wo  plead  nothing  but 
the  love  which  ever  “  covereth  a  multitude  of 
faults.”  We  may  weep  and  lament  over  our 
weaknessess,  but  it  is  always  with  the  sweet  as¬ 
surance  of  pardon  clinging  like  a  balm  to  the 
heart.  '  , 

In  this  way  it  is  that  the  little  peculiarties, 
the  foibles,  and  weaknesses  of  true  friends  be¬ 
come  sources  of  endearment.  The  virtues  are 
for  public  admiration,  for  the  good  of  society 
at  large,  and  the  individual  in  particular ;  but 
the  dear  little  faults  are  the  exclusives ;  they 
aro  the  sweet,  coy  things  which  shun  general 
observation,  and  “  leaning  to  the  side  of  virtue,” 
still  nestle  away  in  the  cosey  corner  entirely 
our  own,  and  often  startle  and  mutually  endear 
by  the  contrast  of  weakness  and  strength ;  folly 
and  wisdom;  shades  of  waywardness  and 
gleams  of  magnanimity ;  tenderness  and  meek¬ 
ness  linked  with  perversity ;  flashes  of  senti¬ 
ment  gallopading  with  the  whimsical  and  gro¬ 
tesque— these  are  for  us,  and  for  ns  only,  and 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  creatures  of  our 
affection. 

With  these  we  lay  aside  the  mask  and  dominio 
with  which  we  masquerade  the  world,  and  in 
simple  vestments,  and  with  uncovered  brotr, 
and  eyes  that  read  the  soul,  we  wander  along 
the  stream  of  life,  in  sportful  seriousness,  watch¬ 
ing  the  bubbles  that  rite  upon  its  surface,  some¬ 
times  perversely  breaking  a  pet  babble  of  the 
other,  yet  only  to  mingle  tears  at  its  bursting, 
and  to  smile  again  as  others  arise  of  larger  size 
and  more  radiantly  colored. 

We  must  make  sacrifices  in  life,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  it  is  a  part  of 
our  discipline  and  duty  so  to  do  ;  such  being 
the  fact,  let  ns  make  them  where  the  greatness 
so  achieved  shall  not  shame  us ;  where  the 
glory  will  not  reproach  ns.  Let  ns  yield  the 
way  to  the  indifferent,  the  onsympathizing  and 
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repulsive ;  but  keep  our  little  perversities,  our 
whimsicalities,  our  self-assertions,  for  those 
oniy  who  have  a  right  to  them ;  who  are  dear 
enough  to  us  to  bo  quarreled  with ;  who  love 
us  well  enough  to  take  us  as  we  are ;  who  do 
not  expect  to  always  find  us  prepared  for  re¬ 
ception  ;  “  at  home  ”  to  stilted  proprieties,  dig¬ 
nities  in  costume,  and  virtues  duly  labeled,  but 
who  see  onr  true  selves,  neither  through  a  mi¬ 
croscopic  nor  magnifying  lens ;  but  relying  up¬ 
on  our  intrinsic  worthiness,  love  us  because  we 
arc  ourselves. 

Onlnl  Procession. 

OsE  of  the  most  melancholy  and  most  sug¬ 
gestive  processions  we  ever  witnessed  in  onr 
cosmopolitan  city  of  New  York,  was  that  in 
honor  of  the  assassin  Orsini.  *The  night  was 
one  of  exceeding  clearness  and  beauty,  the  air 
balmy,  and  the  contrast  of  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  burning  torches  with  the  serene  light  of  the 
moon  and  attending  stars,  was  a  most  lovely 
and  impressive  spectacle.  It  symbolized  well 
the  culture  of  the  American  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Italian,  the  institutions  of  America, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  unhappy  Italy. 

The  streets  were  tlironged  with  a  wild  look¬ 
ing  foreign  multitude— who  hurried  along  eager 
and  excited,  amid  a  confusion  of  tongues. 
Trench,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  Poor 
misguided  unfortunate  chiidren — they  supposed 
they  were  paying  homage  to  the  divine  spirit 
of  Freedom,  whereas  they  were  doing  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  deluded  assissin,  a  cruel,  un¬ 
scrupulous  murderer,  who,  too  cowardly  to 
risk  his  single  person  for  the  sake  of  ridding 
the  world  of  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
head  and  front  of  tyranny,  and  the  enemy  of 
his  kind,  as  did  the  fearless  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  also  the  Israelitish  Judith,  compacted  a 
plot,  which  should  peril  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  The  creature 
who  lays  obstructions  upon  a  railway  track, 
and  thus  hazards  the  lives  of  a  multitude  in  one 
common  calamity,  is  akin  to  this  miserable  Or- 
sini. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  sentiment  of  human 
freedom  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  act— so  be  it 
— Liberty  needs  not  the  dirk  of  the  assassin. 
If  we  justify  it  in  the  one  case,  wo  open  it  to 
another.  When  a  man  is  so  atrocious  in  his 
acts  that  he  has  allied  himself  to  the  savage 
beast,  the  common  instincts  of  a  people  rebel; 
and  in  former  times,  when  there  was  no  re¬ 
dress  by  means  of  the  law,  the  hand  which  ap¬ 
plied  the  remedy  was  not  accounted  dishonora¬ 
ble.  But  in  our  day,  when  enlightened  opin¬ 
ions  are  gaining  ground,  and  when  govern¬ 
ments  are  freely  scrutinized  by  each  other,  and 
by  the  free  press  of  at  least  two  nations,  Eng¬ 


land  and  America,  no  such  mode  can  be  toler¬ 
ated  or  justitied. 

The  people  of  the  former  country,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  taught  kings  a  wholesome 
lesson,  by  impeaching,  dethroning,  trying  and 
condemning  one,  by  the  very  laws  he  had  viola¬ 
ted.  A  constitutional  king  is  secondary,  not 
primary,  and  is  as  much  bound  by  his  oath  as 
any  private  citizen.  He  is  the  servant  of  the 
people — ^the  people  are  his  peers,  not  the 
crowned  heads  of  other  nations.  If  he  commit 
offences  against  the  people  and  the  constitution 
accepted  and  honored  by  the  people,  he  may 
be  tried  like  a  private  individual  for  his  offence, 
and,  if  proved  guilty,  be  punished  therefor. 
Such  were  the  noble  arguments  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  case  of  Charles  I.  by  the  great  Milton, 
and,  in  a  blunderingj  blood-thirsty  way,  such 
were  the  pretexts  made  use  of  by  the  French 
Jacobins  upon  the  trial  of  Louis  XYI. 

The  men  of  the  EngUsh  Commonwealth  would 
have  scorned  to  put  a  woman  to  death  as  the 
French  did  Maria  Antionette,  as  the  participator 
in  the  offences  of  her  husband.  If  the  English 
executed  the  beautiful  but  misguided  Mary 
Stewart,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  at 
the  period  of  great  religious  reform  and  excite¬ 
ment,  when  the  conflict  was  for  freedom  of 
thought,  Protestantism  as  opposed  to  Roman¬ 
ism  ;  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  Mary  had 
been  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  cruel  sangui¬ 
nary  Catharine  De  Medici,  and  the  memory  of 
the  bloody  vigil  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Mary  Stewart  was 
tried  for  offences  and  conspiracies  against  a 
Queen,  and  was  condemned  by  aristocrats,  not 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  had  no.voioe  in 
the  matter. 

If  the  French  desire  to  be  rid  of  Napoleon 
they  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and 
do  not  need  to  call  in  foreign  emisaries  and 
assassins.  But  the  truth  is,  they  have  the  best 
kind  of  Government  they  are  yet  qualified  to 
receive.  They  need  the  strong  arm,  just  as 
they  love  the  pomp  and  show  of  Empire.  They 
cannot  hold  on  to  a  great  idea  long  enough  to 
make  it  practicable.  To  be  released  from  ar¬ 
bitrary  sway  is  not  to  give  them  over  to  liber¬ 
ty  with  her  attendants,  law  and  order,  but  to 
absolute  anarchy  and  license,  and  bring  back 
the  gullotine,  the  summary  executions  upon  the 
lamp-post,  and  the  sargeness  of  men  who  from 
.the  fineness  of  their  organization  are  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  race  of  ferocious  tigers  when  given 
over  to  their  unrestrained  instincts.  They 
are  not  as  yet  fit  for  freedom.  Give  them  a 
Constitution  and  a  ruler  with  force  enough  to 
administer  it,  and  gradually  they  might  learn 
its  benefits  ;  but  two  generations  at  least  would 
be  requisite  iu  the  training. 
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f  Let  us  hope  in  the  future,  for  it  is  full  of 
promise,  but  let  ns  not  mistake  the  present. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  such  a 
demonstration  be  made  as  the  Orsini  Process¬ 
ion,  with  so  little  results,  as  the  one  in  New 
York.  Americans  looked  on  with  sorrow.  The 
French  almost  imagined  themselves  in  Paris, 
and  looked  for  a  revolution. 

“  There  will  be  bullets  to-night,”  muttered 
one  in  our  hearing — but  there  were  no  bullets, 
no  riot,  nothing  but  a  troop  of  men  with  con¬ 
fused  ideas  of  human  freedom,  yearning  for  lib¬ 
erty  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  an  indis¬ 
tinct  impression  that  Orsini  was  a  martyr,  a 
patriot,  and  not  a  murderer. 

To  the  clearer  eye  he  was  an  assassin  of  the 
meanest  kind,  who  to  save  himself  exposes  oth¬ 
ers  to  die  by  his  cowardly  plot.  He  lacked  the 
courage  of  a  Revellac,  a  Gerard,  or  Corday, 
who  involved  no  others  in  tlieir  fall. 

The  Academy  of  Design 

Opened  its  thirty-third  exhibition  on  the  13th  of 
April,  to  be  continued  to  the  middle  of  June, 
by  a  grand  private  festival  afforded  to  the  Ar¬ 
tists,  Kditors  and  literati  of  the  city.  Tite  hail 
was  splendidly  lighted  and  decorated  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  works  of  Art  by  our  most  distin¬ 
guished  painters.  We  observe  that  our  Lady 
Artists  have  contributed  more  largely  this  than 
in  former  yeare.  Lily  Spencer,  takes  the  rank 
she  is  entitled  to  hold  in  such  a  display  of  na¬ 
tive  genius.  Elliot,  Stearns,  Church,  Hicks, 
Durand,  Richards,  Kensett,  and  others,  contrib¬ 
ute  largely. 

We  but  hint  at  the  fine  points  of  the  Academy, 
as  our  number  is  just  going  to  press,  reserving 
for  another  occasion  a  more  full  and  critical 
survey. 

Vi'e  observe  also  that  several  of  our  Artists 
are  already  on  the  wing.  Richards  has  gone 
fviath,  and  Church  is  soon  to  repair  to  Cuba  or 
i;  ly!’  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  atmospheric  cf- 
locl.;  ...il  startling  scenery  to  be  found  in  the 
tropic.i. 

A  .  .  the  Sculptor,  is  soon  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  horn.-  f;  om  a  visit  of  two  years  in  Rome. 

The  Jerks. 

As  this  strange  disease  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  west  within  the  past  year,  we  give 
the  following  extract,  to  show  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
together  a  new  phy.'.ical  manifestation,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  religiou;<  excitement.  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich  also,  in  his  recollections,  nlTords  a  similar 
testimony. 

A  valuable  and  much  needed  work  might  be 
written  upon  the  periodicity  of  popular  delu¬ 
sions,  and  mental  and  moral  c.xcitations. 

Tue  Jeuks— (FVo)rt  the  Aitlobioyraphy  of 


Rev,  Jacob  Founy).— “In  1M4  I  first  witnessed 
that  strange  exercise— the  jerks — although  I 
had  heard  much  about  it  before.  It  took  the 
subjects  from  all  denominations  and  all  classes 
of  society,  even  the  wicked ;  but  it  prevailed 
chiefly  among  Presbyterians.  I  will  give  some 
instances : 

“  A  Mr.  Doke,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
high  standing,  having  charge  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Jonesboro',  was  the  first  man  of  cmi- 
ccnce  in  this  region  that  came  under  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Often  it  would  seize  him  in  the  pulpit 
with  so  mnch  severity  that  a  spectator  might 
fear  it  would  dislocate  his  neck  and  joints.  He 
would  laugh,  stand  and  halloo  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  Anally  leap  from  the  pulpit,  and  run 
to  the  woods,  screaming'liko  a  madman.  When 
the  exercise  was  over,  he  would  return  to  the 
church,  calm  and  rational  as  ever.  Sometimes 
at  hotels  this  aflcction  would  visit  persons, 
causing  them,  for  e.xample,  in  the  very  act  of 
raising  the  glass  to  their  lips,  to  jerk  and  throw 
the  liquor  to  the  ceiling,  much  to  the  merri¬ 
ment  of  some  and  alarm  of  others.  I  have  seen 
ladies  take  it  at  the  breakfast  table  ;  as  they 
were  pouring  their  tea  or  coffee,  they  would 
throw  the  contents  toward  the  ceiling,  and 
sometimes  break  the  cup  and  saucer.  Then 
hastening  from  the  table,  their  long  suits  of 
braided  hair  hanging  down  their  backs  would 
crack  like  a  whip.  For  a  time  the  jerks  was 
the  topic  of  conversation — public  and  private — 
both  in  the  church  and  out.  Various  opinions 
were  expressed  concerning  it,  some  ascribing 
it  to  the  devil,  others  to  an  opposite  source ; 
some  striving  against  it,  others  courting  it  as 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  In  many 
cases  its  consequences  were  disastrous,  in  some 
fatal. 

“  A  preacher  who,  in  early  life  was  a  danc- 
ingmastcr,  joined  the  conference,  and  when  the 
jerks  were  at  their  height  was  stationed  on  this 
circuit.  He  declared  it  was  of  the  devil,  and 
he  would  preach  it  out  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  commenced  the  work  with  great  zeal  and 
high  expectations,  but  before  he  had  got  once 
round  he  took  the  jerks  himself,  or  rather  they 
took  him.  When  the  fit  began  he  would  say, 
‘  Ah,  yes!  0,  no!’  At  every  jerk  he  used  his 
hands  and  arms  as  though  he  was  playing  the 
violin.  One  morning,  being  seized  as  he  was 
going  to  his  appointment,  he  let  go  the  bridle 
and  the  horse  ran  off  till  he  was  stopped  by  a 
gate.  The  rider  having  dismounted  in  order  to 
steady  himself,  laid  hold  of  the  palings  of  the 
fence,  which  unfortunately  gave  way ;  the  lady 
of  the  house  coming  to  the  door  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  heightened  his  roortifleation. 
Attempting  to  hide  himself  by  mnning  into  the 
orchard,  his  strange  movements  as  he  ran  fid- 
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dling  along,  and  tho  tail  of  liia  long  gown  flying 
in  the  wind,  attracted  the  attention  of  tho 
hounds,  the  whole  pack  of  which  pursued  him 
with  hideous  yells.  Being  afraid  of  dogs,  ho 
turned  and  went  into  the  house  by  the  back 
door,  and  running  up  staii-s  jumped  into  a  bed, 
where  he  lay. tiil  the  fit  was  over.  His  proud 
heart  would  not  submit,  and  tho  disease,  os  lie 
termed  it,  growing  worse  and  worse,  he  gave 
up  the  circuit  and  withdrew  into  retirement, 
where  bis  sun  went  down  under  a  cloud.  Poor 
man,  I  loved  him. 

“  Usually  the  subjects  of  this  strange  affec¬ 
tion  were  happy  when  they  had  it,  and  happy 
when  it  went  off,  and  it  did  them  no  harm.  The 
wise  ones  of  the  day,  such  as  William  JIcKen- 
dree  and  Thomas  Wilkerson,  said  little  about 
It,  but  preached,  exhorted,  and  prayed  as  if  it 
was  not  in  the  country.” 

Book  Notices. 

A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  with  French 
and  other  Synonymes.  By  Rabley  Dunglison, 
H.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Philadelphia,  Blanchard  & 
Ix!a. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  work 
is  the  continuous  and  increasing  demand  for  it 
amongst  medical  men  and  students.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  to  the  thirteenth  edition,  which  is 
a  large  sale  for  a  scientific  work,  most  es- 
ecially  in  a  community  so  proverbially  unex- 
cl  in  severe  data  as  the  Americans.  It  argues 
also,  some  amendment  in  this  national  trait. 

The  work  will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  library  of  an  intelligent  family,  as  an  aid 
in  general  reading  where  so  many  technical 
phrases  occur,  to  the  great  puzzle  of  the  unin- 
tiated.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  vastly  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  little  English  Medical  Dictionary, 
which  has  long  held  its  place  in  our  Studio, 
now  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate 
work  of  Dr.  Dunglison. 

Parthenia,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Pagtinism.  By 
Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  author  of  the  Life  of 
Jean  Paul,  Lives  of  the  Buckminsters,  Ac. 
Boston,  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

The  scene  of  this  highly  classical  work  em¬ 
braces  tho  career  of  Julien,  commonly  known 
in  history  as  the  Apostate.  The  work  is  better 
as  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  age  it  represents,  than  as  an 
artistic  work  for  the  delineation  of  human  emo¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  so  closely  has  the  writer  ad¬ 
hered  to  this  design,  that  whole  pages  wear 
rather  the  appearance  of  antiquarian  research, 
than  that  of  the  evolvemcnt  of  romantic  inter¬ 
est.  The  characters  are  sketches,  and  iack 
that  muscular  solidity  so  essential  to  the  crea¬ 


tive  element.  Had  tho  writer  produced  her 
work  earlier,  it  had  afforded  a  more  original 
field,  and  been  perused  with  greater  interest — 
at  the  present  time  we  read  it  with  confused 
reminiscences  of  “Pericles  and  Aspasia,”  by 
Landor,  the  “Last  Days  of  Ponq)eii,”  ofBul- 
wer,  “25enobia,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Palmyra,” 
by  Henry  AVare,  “Philothea,”  by  Maria  Child, 
cud  “Hypatia,”  by  Kingsly,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  exhibits  le.ss  of  force  than  most  of  these 
fine  productions.  There  are  passages  of  great 
tenderness,  and  a  leaning  to  progressive  views, 
however,  as  admirable  as  they  are  each  refresh¬ 
ing.  Parthenia,  the  young  Priestess^  is 
sketched  with  much  womanly  insight,  and  is  a 
character  at  once  gentle  and  energetic,  one 
wliich  a  woman  only  could  delineate. 

Tho  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russel  Lowel :  2 

Vols.  Boston.  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

Had  Mr.  Lowell  contented  himself  with  one 
volume  instead  of  two,  his  claims  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  Poet,  had  seemed  less  doubtful.  In  the 
second  we  find  the  Fable  for  Critics  and  the 
Biglow  papers.  The  fonner  will  hardly  hold 
rank  amongst  those  keen,  but  often  malicious 
satyres  upon  which  the  world  persists  in  be¬ 
stowing  its  admiration  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
because  of  the  fascinating  flow  of  numbers,  and 
sparkle  of  metaphor,  which  charm  ns  tho 
serpent  charms,  and  we  forget  the  sting.  A 
satyre  is  a  literary  assassination,  and  unless  it 
be  neatly  e.xecuted,  it  becomes  no  more  than  a 
bungling  murder.  To  be  endurable,  it  must  bo 
accomplished  with  so  flue  a  blade,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  killed  while  admiring  the  dazzling  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  instrument,  as  was  once  an  oriental 
Vizier,  beheaded  in  the  presence  chamber  of 
his  sovereign,  for  some  State  offence.  So  ten¬ 
derly  did  the  slender  steel  embrace  the  throat, 
that  he  did  not  know  it  was  dissevered  from 
his  body  till  he  attempted  to  look  over  hia 
shoulder.  One  would  be  almost  willing  to  be 
decapitated  in  so  masterly  a  manner ;  but  to 
be  mangled  and  bedaubed  in  the  operation 
provokes  our  ire.  We  like  a  well  performed  sa 
tjTe,  even  at  our  own  expense. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  deficient  in  that  cold,  subtile 
element  of  wit,  which  disarms  it  of  haif  its  ma¬ 
lignity.  He  is  a  man  of  fact  and  observation, 
and  in  hia  strictures  betrays  no  great  clearness 
of  insight  or  independence  of  judgment.  Those 
whom  he  praises  belong  to  a  clique  whom  it  has 
been  the  fashion  for  Bostonians  to  praise  for  a 
long  time.  He  has  displayed  no  penetration 
in  discoveming  new  lights.  All  whom  he 
commends  are  the  commended  of  Boston,  and 
the  more  or  less  acknowledged  elsewhere — 
those  whom  he  satyrizes,  however  meritorious, 
have  been  long  subject  to  the  scoffii  of  a  cabal, 
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and  have  stood  for  years  the  pitiless  pelting  of 
newspaper  jibes  and  mediocre  ridicule.  To 
join  the  cry  of  the  full  pack  is  no  test  of  supe¬ 
rior  literary  scent,  or  activity.  To  commend 
what  is  generally  commended  is  no  proof  of 
discrimination— to  abuse  what  is  abused  by  the 
unlettered  and  nnthinking  is  no  sign  of  a  high¬ 
er  ability  to  judge. 

The  Biglow  papers  are  hardly  worthy  to 
be  preserved,  in  the  serious  revised  works  of 
any  author,  who  as  in  this  case  collects  his  own 
material,  and  labels  it  for  immortality.  Gro- 
tesqueness  coupled  with  rodomentade  are  the 
lowest  elements  of  wit,  and  endurable  only  in 
the  passing,  ephemeral  literature  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  To  write  bad  spelling  and  bad  gram- 
mer  is  not  to  write  Yankee.  We  contend  that 
the  only  genuine  Yankee  delineations  are  those 
of  Major  Downing,  which  do  not  consist  in  mere 
out  of  the  way  modes  of  expression,  but  in  a 
subtile  quaintness  of  thought,  which  under  the 
simplest  language  conveys  a  homely  truth  or  a 
statesman  like  idea.  So  far  is  the  genuine  Yan¬ 
kee  from  being  an  awkward  talking  boor,  he  is 
on  the  contrary  singularly  wise,  penetrating, 
and  observant,  reproducing  in  our  d.ay,  from 
traditional  use  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton.  Bad  spelling  is  an  accident  in  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  literature,  needful  to  preserve  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  pronnneiation  common  in  secluded  lo¬ 
calities,  combined  with  a  certain  obliquity  of 
thought,  not  moral  idea,  native  to  the  Yankee,  . 
and  to  him  involving  no  sentiment  of  humor, 
but  producing  in  the  minds  of  the  spectator 
comic  impressions.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  progress  of  railroads  and  telegraph  wires 
is  fast  obliterating  the  distinctive  shades  of  the 
Yankee  character,  and  ere  long  he  will  only  live 
in  the  writings  of  Major  Downing. 

We  lay  aside  the  second  volume  of  the  poems 
of  Mr.  Lowell  as  unworthy  of  his  reputation, 
each  of  the  poems  being  failnres  in  kind.  Of 
the  first  volume  we  can  cheerfully  speak  more 
kindly.  The  head  and  heart  of  the  man  are 
each  right,  which  is  the  best  foundation  for  the 
true  poet.  If  Mr.  Lowell  has  not  written  origi¬ 
nally,  he  has  written  eSectlvcly  upon  good 
models.  If  we  are  sometimes  reminded  of  the 
student  of  Wordsworth,  we  admit  that  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  none  the  less  wholesome  and  genuine. 

If  his  rythm  be  faulty  the  sentiment  is  good. 

If  the  expression  be  prosaic  the  idea  is  poetic, 
and  sometimes  he  clears  away  the  rough,  hard 
path,  and  walks  with  something  like  stateliness, 
and  his  verse  flows  with  the  sweetness  of  a  brook 
which  lovesits  own  melody,  lapsing  and  singing 
over  its  music-making  pebbles. 

In  proof  of  our  first  remark,  we  extract  the 
following  stanza — and  also,  because  it  indicates 
a  frequent  fault  of  the  poet,  an  ill  and  discord¬ 
ant  use  of  the  second  parson,  always  to  be 


avoided  in  poetry.  It  is  difficult  with  the  ut¬ 
most  effort  to  call  it  poesy. 

‘  Grim-hearted  world,  thou  loofc’it  with  Levlte  eyes, 

On  the.«e  poor  blleo,  by  too  much  faith  in  man. 

She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies, 

Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage  ban — 

Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  span 
Shuts  out  the  wretched  only, — is  more  free 
To  enter  Heaven  than  thou  wilt  ever  be.*’ 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  in  these 
lines,  and  Lindly  Murray  would  assuredly  have 
gone  into  a  spasm  had  they  been  presented  to 
his  critical  judgement.  More  than  this,  if  now 
offered  to  any  country  newspaper,  by  an  un¬ 
known  writer,  it  would  be  atonce  rejected.  In 
contrast  with  the  above  we  subjoin  four  lines  _ 
breathing  the  flow  of  an  Arcadian  pipe,  and 
soothing  the  heart  with  sweetest  melody.  It 
has  a  touch  of  the  Miltonic  sweetness. 

“  And  not  a  sound  came  to  his  straining  ears, 

Bui  the  low  trickling  rtuCLe  of  the  leaves, 

And  far  away  upon  an  emerald  dope 

The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd’s  pipe." 

Hero  the  image  is  clear  and  soothing,  and 
only  one  word  discordant ;  the  word  “  strain¬ 
ing”  however,  implies  wliatthe  author  designed, 
the  severe  longing  of  “  Rhoecus  ”  to  catch  afur- 
thcr  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  Dryad,  and  in 
this  aspect  is  allowable — and  even  beautiful — 
the  silence  of  nature — ^its  quiet  harmonies  con¬ 
trasted  with  his  own  mental  discontent. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  evidently  an  earnest  man,  who  • 
believes  that  poetry  may  legitimately  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  attack  no  less  than  of  abstract 
principles.  In  this  we  differ  from  him.  What¬ 
ever  is  native  to  the  great  human  heart  is  legit¬ 
imately  the  subject  of  poetry — but  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  of  a  people  are  best  in  prose. 
Plain,  honest  prose  that  thrills  at  once  heart 
and  brain  without  the  intervention  of  rythm  is 
the  true  language  of  reform. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  by 
whom  he  has  been  injudiciusly  praised — his  best 
poems  are  Jhe  ones  most  admired — and  his 
fame  will  rest  upon  those  least  ambitions  in 
kind. 

Owerhaallng  the  School  Books. 

I  School  books.  Since  the  publication  of  our 
articles  upon  public  schools,  with  strictures 
upon  school  books  &c.,  we  have  received  from 
various  publishers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  specimen  copies  of  books  used  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  different  States.  We  are  glad 
to  recognize  these  courtesies,  as  they  bring  to 
onr  observation  great  quantities  of  material  of 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  remained  in 
ignorance.  In  another  point  of  view,  also,  the 
impression  is  favorable  to  both  authors  and 
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publishers,  of  these  works,  as  indicating  no 
unwillingness  on  their  part  to  have  them  criti¬ 
cally  examined.  We  give  a  list  of  these  each 
month  in  our  list  of  books  received  at  this  of> 
fRce. 

Bach  as  seem  to  require  it,  will  be  examined 
by  our  able  reviewer,  whose  articles  upon  tliis 
subject  have  obtained  a  wide  spread  interest. 
Our  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  public,  and  whatever  is  of  import  to 
our  country  finds  a  welcome  to  its  pages.  We 
have  long  felt  deeply  upon  this  matter  of  the 
public  schools,  and  are  convinced  that  next  to 
home  and  the  fireside,  all  reform  must  emenate 
therefrom.  The  American  parent  must  learn 
to  feel  more  deeply  the  responsibilities  he  has 
incurred,  and  must  redeem  them  with  greater 
singleness  of  purpose  if  he  would  preserve  in¬ 
violate  the  institutions  of  our  Republic — institu¬ 
tions  beneficient  to  himself  and  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  exiles  of  despotism.  Not  for  ourselves 
do  we  cherish  them,  but  for  our  humanity — not 
for  our  children  merely,  but  for  the  opp|^ssed 
of  the  whole  world. 

In  all  the  sights  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
despot,  none  are  so  fearful  as  that  presented  by 
onr  happy  country;  none  so  magnificent  as 
that  of  men  of  ull  peoples  and  languages,  of 
every  grade  and  culture,  meeting  upon  one 
cenraon  soil,  and  blending  into  one  great  har¬ 
mony.  Discordant  and  turbulent  elements  here 
assimilate  and  become  neutralized  by  that 
faith  in  man  as  man,  which  is  like  oil  poured 
upon  the  troubled  waters.  Here  man  most 
bound  is  most  free,  for  he  is  taught  the  wisdom 
of  law,  and  the  necessity  of  self-government. 
Here  there  arc  no  restraints  except  to  evil  doers. 
Here  a  man  may  go  when  or  where  he  may 
choose  without  passport,  except  that  of  his 
own  will,  and  no  eye  wiil  watch  his  doings  un¬ 
less  he  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  another.  He 
may  toil  without  restriction,  and  accumulate 
without  hindrance.  He  may  build  himself  hou¬ 
ses,  and  decorate  them  with  princely  taste  and 
not  excite  the  cupidity  of  priest  or  ruler — ^he 
may  appropriate  to  himself  genius  and  beauty, 
and  no  bold  baron  or  lawless  invader  may  tear 
from  his  arms  the  wife  of  his  bosom — he  may 
rear  manly  sons  and  beautiful  daughters,  and 
no  “  conscript  ”  nor  “  press  gang  ”  may  seize 
upon  the  one,  nor  any  lewd  priest  or  ruffian 
aristocrat  betray  the  other  with  impunity. 

We  are  not  talking  either  new  or  original 
things  when  we  say  this,  and  yet  the  century  is 
not  yet  rounded  which  guaranteed  them  to  tho 
world.  A  people  held  together  only  by  tho 
force  of  public  opinion— where  the  law  is  unfelt 
till  it  has  been  violated,  can  retain  its  institu¬ 
tions  only  by  the  ir  virtues.  A  wise  Government 
will  not  multiply  penalties,  but  will  prevent  ag¬ 


gressions.  It  is  not  enongh  to  enforce  the  laws 
—men  and  women  must  be  instructed  in  duties, 
and  in  order  to  promote  this,  the  domestic  re¬ 
lations  must  be  held  sacred,  and  the  instruction 
for  the  young  be  wise  and  vigilant. 

Hitherto  the  boy  has  been  comparatively 
well  cared  for,  and  somewhat  carefully  educa¬ 
ted,  while  the  girl  has  been  left  too  much  to 
chance  opportunities ;  hence,  our  mothers  are 
deficient  in  mental  force  and  dignity  of  purpose. 
We  think  we  perceive  a  great  and  Rowing 
change  in  this  respect,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  to  be  an  American  matron  will 
be  a  distinction  superior  to  that  of  Nun.  Queen, 
or  Empress. 

Next  to  the  holy  and  beneficient  culture  to 
bo  imparted  in  the  sanctuary  of  home,  second 
only  to  the  God  imfiarted  office  of  the  mother, 
stands  the  relation  of  the  public  instructor. 
Once  it  was  not  beneath  the.  dignity  of  a  So¬ 
crates  and  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle  and  a  Seneca,  a 
Bacon,  and  a  Fenclon,  and  a  Hilton,  to  assume 
the  instruction  of  youth— and  the  magnificent 
Pericles  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  philosopher,  as  the 
courteous  St.  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 
Kings  and  rulers  bowed  their  crowned  heads 
before  the  superior  wisdom  and  commanding 
power  of  learning  and  genius.  A  country  is 
great  through  its  great  men.  Her  works  of  Art 
are  a  better  safe-guard  than  battlements  and 
artillery.  To  have  sacked  the  modem  Rome 
would  have  called  down  the  execrations  of 
mankind,  and  insured  the  interference  of  all 
enlightened  Governments — therefore  was  it 
spared  by  the  unscrapulous  French  invaders. 

Our  own  Government  has  yet  a  great  lesson 
to  learn ,  that  is,  what  is  due  to  genius  and  talent. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  pf  Mr.  Polk,  and  yet  in  one  respect  it  was 
superior  to  that  of  moat  others  in  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  talent  and  literature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  appointment  of  such  to  offices  as 
would  be  likely  to  reflect  some  glory  upon  th« 
country.  When  our  Presidents  shall  consult 
such  and  avail  themselves  of  their  companion¬ 
ship,  we  may  hope  for  a  more  refined  beneflei- 
ent  and  dignified  representation  at  Washington. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  rank  the  office  of  In- 
stractor,  as  one  of  the  most  honorable,  and 
most  important  in  the  country.  It  is  higher 
than  the  pulpit  or  the  foram,  second  only  to 
the  family  altar.  The  teacher  of  our  child  is 
almost  sacred  in  onr  eyes.  We  would  treat  him 
with  defference,  we  would  crown  him  with 
honors.  But  as  we  are  willing  to  award  so 
much,  we  are  in  turn  exacting  in  an  equal  de- 
ree.  He  must  represent  all  the  virtues  of  so- 
riety,  order  and  human  responsibility,  over 
and  above  the  requisite  scholastic  attainment. 

Our  schools  certainly  need  a  thorough  look¬ 
ing  after,  and  the  books  used  therein  an  entire 
revision.  This  task  has  been  assumed  by  our 
most  valuable  correspondent,  who  is  abundantly 
oualifled  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  Par¬ 
tner  we  are  permitted  to  say,  that  these  arti¬ 
cles  are  but  preliminary  to  a  wide  spread  move¬ 
ment  in  which  persons  of  culture  and  influenen 
are  largely  interested. 
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Dyinv  In  HnmeM. 

Never  have  we  had  a  more  emphatic  in- 
ttance,  in  this  conntry,  of  a  distingnished 
statesman  dying  at  liis  post,  “  in  harness  "  and 
at  work  to  the  last  moment,  than  in  the  death 
vf  the  late  Senator  Benton.  No  instance  that 
can  be  compared  with  it  since  John  Quincy  Ad¬ 
ams  died  in  the  Ilonse  of  Representatives  in  the 
midst  sf  his  labors.  Col.  Benton  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He  possessed 
an  iron  constitution,  high  intellectual  powers, 
and  an  indomitable  will.  He  has  made  his  mark 
on  the  age,  and  it  will  not  be  erased  for  a  great 
many  centuries.  From  1821  to  1851,  thirty 
years,  he  was  continuously  Senator  in  Congress 
from  Missouri.  His  great  works,  the  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  debates  of  Congress  for  sixty  years, 
and  his  “  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate  ”  will  per¬ 
petuate  his  reputation  to  remote  posterity.  We 
glean  from  different  publications,  letters  from 
Washington,  Ac.,  some  prominent  incidents  of 
his  life,  services,  and  last  hours.  It  is  a  partic¬ 
ularly  noticeable  fact,  tliat  so  many  of  the  fore¬ 
most  and  rival  statesman  of  the  generation  Just 
passed,  were  bom  the  same  year.  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Cass,  Van  Buren,  and  Benton,  were 
each  born  in  1782.  With  each  of  the  others, 
the  latter  upon  this  list  served  in  the  Senate, 
tbongh  not  with  all  at  the  same  time. 

Tnunas  Hart  Benton,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  able  corps  of  statesmen  who  so  much  dis¬ 
tingnished  the  last  generation  of  our  public 
men,  in  tlie  national  councils,  died  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  10,  at 
the  hour  of  half  jiast  seven.  From  tlie  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  condition,  for  the  few  previous 
days,  this  was  entirely  expected.  His  death 
severs  the  last  link  which  binds  the  present 
generation  with  the  past  of  our  active  public 
men.  Martin  Van  Boren,  it  is  true,  still  lingers 
with  us,  hale  and  hearty,  at  the  same  advanced 
age ;  but  Mr.  Van  Buren  long  since  withdrew  en¬ 


tirely  from  public  life,  and  from  taking  a  promin¬ 
ent  interest  in  public  or  political  events.  Not 
BO  with  Mr.  Benton.  He  maintained  to  the  last 
the  most  intense  public  interest  in  passing 
events,  political  and  otherwise,  and  labored 
with  the  most  undivided  zeal  and  assiduity  even 
to  his  latest  expiring  moments,  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  his  Abridgement  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress. 

A  letter  writer  at  Washington  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Benton’s  decease,  gives  the  following 
descri^ion  of  his  condition  and  dying  labors. 

“  Col.  Benton  is  dying.  His  disease,  cancer 
of  the  bowels,  has  made  such  progress  that  ho 
cannot  survive  mnch  longer.  He  sulTcrs  ex¬ 
treme  pain,  and  is  exhausted  to  almost  the  last 
degree  of  physical  prostration.  But  his  mind  is 
as  clear  and  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  high, 
resolute,  Roman  spirit  of  the  old  statesman 
struggles  with  Momitablo  energy  and  fortitude 
against  sickness  and  weakness,  and  the  awful 
presence  of  the  king  of  terrors.  He  dies  in 
harness,  working  to  the  last  for  his  country  and 
mankind.  An  old  and  intimate  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri  called  npon  him  this  morning.  Benton 
was  in  bed,  scarcely  able  to  move  hand  or  foot, 
and  not  able  to  speak  much  above  a  whisper. 
But  he  was  hard  at  work,  closing  up  his  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  which  he  has 
brought  down  to  1850,  to  tlie  passage  of  the 
compromise  measures.  He  was  dictating  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  work.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jones,  sitting  beside  the  bed,  i-eceived  it,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence,  whispered  in  her  ear,  and 
repeated  it  aloud  to  her  husband,  who  wrote 
it  down.  It  was  then  read  over  to  Col  Benton, 
and  received  his  corrections,  made  with  as 
mnch  anxious  particularity  as  if  it  were  the 
maiden  work  of  a  young  author. 

Resting  a  few  minutes  from  his  task.  Col.  Ben¬ 
ton  entered  into  conversation  with  his  Missouri 
friend.  He  told  him  that  in  review  ing  the  events 
of  18^30,  he  was  glad  to  find  thattlic  animosities 
of  the  past  had  died  out  in  his  heart,  and  ho 
was  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  do  justice  to 
his  former  rivals  and  open  opponents.  Ho 
spoke  with  mucli  feeling  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  whoso 
merits  and  sendees  he  had  awarded  the  highest 
praise  in  what  he  was  writing  about  the  com¬ 
promise  period  of  1850.” 
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’  “In  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  Col.  Benton 
said  that,  although  there  was  much  in  his  life 
that  he  regretted,  he  eonld  honestly  feel  proud 
on  hla  death  bed  of  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
in  whose  service  he  had  never  been  faithless  or 
negligent.’* 

Another  letter  from  Washington  a  short  time 
before  the  final  scene  writes  as  follows  : 

“  I  have  now  before  me  one  of  his  character¬ 
istic  notes,  written  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  gentleman  who  furnishes  liim  with 
books  to  which  he  wishes  to  refer.  The  body 
of  the  note  evinces  his  reduced  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  but  his  signature  is  equal  to  that  of  his 
best  days.  It  rends  as  follows : 

‘Dear  Sir:  I  nm  out  of  material.  I  want 
some  more  volumes.  If  you  have  not  got  them 
please  come  and  see  me,  and  let  us  consult  to¬ 
gether— /or  I  cannot  stop. 

Yours,  truly,  Thomas  H.  Belston.’ 

Is  not  this  wonderful  in  a  man  perpetually 
conscious  that  the  next  breath  he  draws  may 
be  his  last 

Col.  Benton  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
and  born  near  Hillsboro’,  Orange  county,  March 
14,  1782,  and  was  consequently  a  little  over  sev¬ 
enty-six  years  of  age  at  his  death.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  thus 
leaving  him  to  fight  his  way  through  his  minor¬ 
ity  in  the  acqnisition  of  an  education,  ns  best 
he  might.  He  was  but  a  very  short  time  inside 
the  walls  of  a  college  or  university,  and  finished 
no  course  of  study  there,  being  indebted  to  his 
own  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance  for 
the  immense  amount  of  learning  and  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  whether  of  a  classical,  po¬ 
litical,  or  scientific  nature,  which  he  afterward 
amassed,  and  which  he  displayed  in  his  speech¬ 
es  and  writings,  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
a  profound  and  never-tiring  searcher  for  truth 
and  facts.  Young  Banton's  mother  moved  ear¬ 
ly  into  Tennessee,  on  to  a  tract  of  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  estate,  where,  although  the 
education  of  her  sou  had  been  neglected  and 
was  very  imperfect,  his  genius  soon  found  a  field 
for  development.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  that  profession.  He  entered  public  life 
very  early,  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  soon  after  his  majority. 

One  of  young  Benton's  earliest  friends  and 
patrons  was  Andrew  Jackson,  at  that  time 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and 
subsequently  Major  General  of  the  State  mili¬ 
tia.  Benton  bcame  his  aid  de  camp,  and  hence 
first  acquired  his  title  of  Colonel,  which  has 
clung  to  him  through  life.  The  subsequent 
close  personal  and  political  intimacy  which 
subsisted  betwen  Gen.  Jackson  and  Col.  Ben¬ 
ton,  through  their  whole  lives,  (unbroken  c.x- 


cept  in  a  single  and  but  temporary  instance  of 
estrangement,  occurring  soon  after  their  first 
intimacy,)  is  well  known. 

Col.  Benton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison, 
in  1813,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Army,  but 
the  news  of  peace  coming  on  soon  after,  he  re¬ 
signed. 

He  first  entered  upon  his  long  career  in  the 
national  councils — the  great  theatre  where  he 
won  such  wide  fame  and  renown — as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  in  1821 ;  immediately  on  the  admission 
of  his  ncwly-a<lopted  State,  to  which  he  had  a 
short  time  previously  emigrated,  into  the  Union. 
Senator  Denton  remained  in  this  position  until 
1851,  having  represented  Missonri  for  thirty  full 
years  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  and  failed 
of  a  re-election,  after  so  many  years  of  unbrok¬ 
en  service,  only  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
pro-slavery,  “  compromise  "  or  “  omnibus  meas¬ 
ures  in  1850. 

IVTien  Col.  Benton  entered  the  Senate,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  Secretary  of  State  (under 
President  Monroe),  John  C.  Calhoun,  Seretary 
of  War,  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  John  (now  Judge)  McLean,  Postmas¬ 
ter  General,  William  Wirt,  Attorney  General, 
Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  Hone  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  and  Daniel  Webster  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Boston.  Of  all  these  renowned  co- 
temporaries  of  the  distinguished  Missourian, 
only  one  (Judge  McLean)  is  now  living,  and  he 
has  for  many  years  been  in  quiet  retirement 
from  political  life  upon  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Col.  Benton  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  1851,  remained  in  private  life  for  two 
years,  actively  interested  and  engaged,  howev¬ 
er,  as  ever,  in  public  affairs,  and  ran  as  candi¬ 
date  for  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  from  the 
St.  Louis  District,  and  was  elected,  his  term 
commencing  March  4,  1853,  and  terminating 
March  4,  1855,  since  which  latter  time  he  has 
been  chiefly  employed  in  completing  his  “  Thir¬ 
ty  Years’  View,’’  already  commenced,  and 
compiling  his  “  Abridgement  of  Congressional 
Debates,”  which  it  seems  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  down  to  1850. 

Of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Col.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  mind,  his  untiring  assiduity  and  devotion 
to  a  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  his  fidelity  to 
his  own  convictions  of  principle  and  duty,  in 
the  face  of  opposition,  the  history  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  career  in  the  Senate,  and  the  important  and 
prominent  positions  there  taken  by  him  on  pub¬ 
lic  questions  of  the  time,  afford  ample  material, 
almost  nnparalled  in  point  by  that  of  any  other 
public  man.  The  part  borne  by  “  Old  Bullion  ” 
on  the  famous  “  expunging  resolutions  ”  is  of 
nation-wide,  if  not  world- wide,  fame. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the 
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Vresidencj,  Col.  Benton  became  the  acknowl. 
edged  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
this  capacity,  after  the  estrangement  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  from  President  Jackson,  near  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  second  term,  in  1832,  the 
great  Missourian  was  obliged  to  encounter,  sin¬ 
gle  handed,  in  debate,  the  powerfuf  triumvirate 
then  arrayed  as  a  unit  against  him.  But  Col. 
Benton  proved  equal  to  the  task.  His  most 
iistinguialiing  and  remarkable  feat  was  in  final¬ 
ly  carrying  his  celebrated  “Expunging  Resolu¬ 
tion,”  in  the  face  of  the  immense  opposition, 
tlien  comprising  a  majority  of  the  Senate  on  this 
question,  after  being  voted  down  at  one  ses¬ 
sion,  and  renewed  with  characteristic  persisten¬ 
cy  at  the  next.  The  efforts  of  Col.  Benton  to 
carry  his  point  on  this  matter,  were  absolutely 
liurcniean,  and  the  speeches  he  made  on  it  most 
Uioroughly  elaborate  and  profound,  ransacking 
all  hnman  history,  ancient  and  modern,  for  ma¬ 
terial  for  argument.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay 
were  the  chief  speakers  upon  the  other  side 
tgainst  expunging  the  obnoxions  censure  of 
President  Jackson,  which  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  March  28,  1834.  On  the  defeat  of  his 
first  resolution  to  expunge,  at  the  session  of 
1855,  Mr.  Webster  having  made  some  remarks 
in  exaltation  of  the  victory  to  his  side  in  the 
supposed  death  of  all  attempts  to  attain  Mr. 
Benton’s  object.  Senator  Benton  himself  arose 
and  announced,  in  characteristic  '  phrase,  his 
determination  to  renew  his  resolution  at  the 
next  session,  which  he  did  in  1836,  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  res¬ 
olution  of  censure  by  Mr.  Clay,  andtriumphant-_ 
ly  carried  his  point,  after  a  severe  contest,  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  19.  The  vote  by  whichCol.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  expunging  resolution  was  defeated,  the 
previous  session,  was  20  to  27. 

The  final  success  of  Mr.  Benton’s  resolution 
has  been  considered  the  greatest  of  all  Gen. 
Jackson’s  civil  victories,  and  coming  toward 
the  close  of  his  public  career,  naturally  cre.-xted 
in  the  old  hero  the  most  intense  gratification, 
as  well  it  might,  considering  the  severe  nature 
of  the  censure  which  had  been  thus  officially 
erased,  by  the  same  body  which  made  it. 

In  his  dying  hours.  Col.  Benton  had  the  faith¬ 
ful  attendance  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Carey 
Jones,  who  resided  with  him  in  Washington. 
Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky, 
arrived  to  see  him  on  lliarsday.  His  two  re¬ 
maining  children  were  absent— Mrs.  Fremont 
having  gone  to  California,  after  parting  with 
him  a  month  ago,  not  apprehending  that  he 
was  in  a  critical  state  ;  and  Madame  Boileac  be¬ 
ing  in  Calcntta,  the  wife  of  the  French  Consul 
General  there.  Mrs.  Benton  died  in  1854,  hav¬ 
ing  been  stmek  with  paralysis  in  1844,  and  from 
the  time  of  that  calamity  her  husband  was  ner- 
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er  known  to  go  to  any  place  of  festivity  or 
amusement. 

Col.  Benton's  funeral  services,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  were  to  be  performed  on  Monday  afternoon 
at  1  o'clock.  The  paU-bearers  selected  were 
Secretary  Floyd,  Senator  Houston,  Gen.  Jessup, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Appleton,  John  C.  Rives,  James 
B.  Clay,  W.  W.  Seaton,  and  Jacob  Hall  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  Benton’s  youngest  grandchild,  a  son  of 
Mr.  Jones,  died  Sunday  morning.* 

Col.  Benton’s  will  was  opened  on  Saturday. 
His  residence  at  Washington  is  bequeathed  to 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  his  library  to  Carey  Jones,  as 
literary  legatee.  The  residue  of  the  estate  is 
distributed  among  their  children.  The  execu¬ 
tors  are  William  Cerey  Jones,  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont,  Richard  T.  Jacobs,  Montgomery  Jones, 
and  Phillip  Lee. 

It  was  Col.  Benton's  wish  that  Congress 
should  purchase  his  work  for  distribution  among 
members  and  the  pubiic  libraries.  His  last 
paragraph  was  a  note  complimenting  Henry 
Clay,  added  to  the  account  of  the  compromise 
of  1850,  to  which  time  the  work  is  completed. 

This  Is  a  Great  Coantry. 

We  never  were  more  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  territorial  vastness  of  our  great 
Republic,  than  in  looking  over  some  statistics 
lately  published  in  a  Detroit  paper,  giving  the 
areas  of  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The 
Republic  has  grown  from  thirteen  States  to 
thirty-one,  and  yet  we  liave  more  territory  left 
than  is  comprised  in  all  the  thirty-one  states. 
Who  can  fortell  the  destiny  of  this  nation? 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  area  of  the 
present  States  witli  that  of  the  Territory  des¬ 
tined  to  be  erected  into  States,  exhibits  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  the  area  of  the  latter  in 
square  miles  exceeds  the  former.  The  superfi¬ 
cial  area  of  the  Territories,  organised  and  un¬ 
organized,  is  set  down  as  follows ; 

Square  miles.  Square  miles. 

Kansas  Ter’y . 136,000  New  Mexico  Ter’y  .210,000 

Minnesota  “ . 141,000  Nebraska  “  .628,0C0 

Oregon  “ . 227,000  Mcsiila  “  .  78,000 

Wash’gt’n  “ . 113,000  Indian  “  .187,000 

rUh  “ . 187,000  - 

Total  Bqnare  miles . 1,807,000 

To  these  Decotah  is  to  be  added,  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  we  have  seen  no  estimate. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  present  States  is 
as  follows : 


Square  miles.  Square  miles. 


.  .30,000 

...2,120 

New  Pamjwhire.., 

..  6,200 

Marjland . 

...9,674 

Hassaehucett'.... 

..  7,800 

Vlr<riniA....a,... 

...61,352 

llhod« 

..  1,300 

North  Car^ina . . . 

...45,000 

Con-.MCtiCut . . . 

.  4,674 

South  Carolina.. 

...24,500 

Vetnoat . 

..10,2U 

Ceorgia . . 

...58.000 
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Xew  York . 

...  46,086 

Alabama . 

Kew  Jersey . 

....  8,320 

Florida . 

rennsyivania.. . 

....46,000 

liOuisiana . 

Ohio . 

_ 39,964 

Arkansas . 

In<]i.inn . 

....33,809 

Mississippi..  •• 

. 67,380 

llUuoiH . 

. .  ■  .66,.405 

MixKOiiri . . 

. 47,156 

WisconsiQ . 

....53’,n24 

Tcnnei^fico.,.. 

Michig^an . 

....56,243 

Kentucky.... 

Iowa . 

....50,914 

Texas . 

....237.321 

California . 

,...188  000 

-  838,820 

,  022,190  022,100 


1,461,010 

It  !s  seen  that  the  area  of  Kansas  is  nineteen 
thousand  square  miles  greater  than  that  of  all 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey; 
and  that  the  area  of  Nebraska  is  ninety-five 
thousand  miles  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
non-slaveholding  States  except  California.  Or¬ 
egon  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  New  Elng- 
land,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indi¬ 
ana.  It  is  possible  that  New  Mexico  and  Me- 
silla  will  be  embraced  in  one  Territorial  organ¬ 
ization  by  Congress  at  the  present  session,  con¬ 
taining  two  hundred  and  eight}'-eight  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory,  exceeding  that  of  all 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Utah  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  all  New  England,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Ohio.  Washington  exceeds  in 
extent  all  New  England  and  New  York. 

If  the  Territories  should  be  cut  up  into  States 
of  the  average  size  of  the  present  States,  tlie 
Union  would  eonsist,  when  they  should  all  be 
admitted,  of  between  sixt^  and  seventy  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  not  likely  this  will  be  done ;  but  as 
Texas  will  probably  be  divided  into  three 
States,  and  Nebraska  into  three  more,  the  Un¬ 
ion  will,  when  all  tlw  territory  now  belonging 
to  us  shall  be  erected  into  States,  consist  of  at 
least  fifty  members. 

The  Kansas  question  disposed  of,  and  rightly 
disposed  of,  we  can  conceive  of  no  difficulties 
attending  the  settlement  of  the  Territories  and 
their  organization  into  States,  except  in  the 
case  of  Utah.  In  regard  to  it,  it  strikes  us  that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  proceed,  after  suppress¬ 
ing  the  rebellious  outbreak,  and  that  is,  to  ob¬ 
literate  its  geographical  boundaries  and  parti¬ 
tion  it  off  to  the  States  and  Territories  adja¬ 
cent.  This  Congress  has  the  power  to  do,  and 
its  effect  will  be  to  break  up  the  Mormon  set¬ 
tlements.  In  tliis  connexion  a  project  has  been 
favored  of  organizing  a  new  TeiTitory  in  the 
great  basin  “lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  west,  the  Goose  Creek  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  east,  the  Oregon  and  Utah  line  on 
the  north,  and  the  Colorado  on  the  south.”  The 
country  thus  bounded  is  summarily  described 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  Califor¬ 
nia  paper : 


“  The  valleys  number  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  range  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  length.  They  are  all  allu¬ 
vial,  and  are -the  best  grazing  and  agricultural 
lands  on  this  continent.  Comparatively  no 
metals  or  minerals  have  yet  been  found  in  them, 
although  it  hr  believed  that  many  of  them  con¬ 
tain  both.  The  foot  hills  lying  throughout  this 
basin  as  well  as  the  mountains  are  known  to 
possess  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
coal,  and  many  other  metals  and  minerals,  as 
well  as  precious  stones.  Already  many  copper, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal  mines  are  being 
worked.  Thus  far  they  have  proved  to  be  the 
richest  found  on  this  side  of  the  continent. 
The  ]>hysical  resources  of  the  country  are  im¬ 
mense,  and  no  human  agency  will  perhaps,  for 
many  years,  be  able  to  discover  the  length, 
width,  and  depth  of  tliem ;  for,  until  some  bet¬ 
ter  security  to  life  is  afforded,  the  Mormons  and 
the  Indians  will  wield  the  sceptre  of  authority 
over  thU  great  basin.” 

Unr  New  Office. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  that  May-day  excite¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  New  Yorkers,  termed  moving. 
The  confbsion,  bustle,  and  hurry,  consequent 
upon  such  an  operation,  may  have  caused  some 
errors  in  the  present  number,  though  we  hope 
not.  This  moving  and  fitting  up  an  entire  new 
office  will  also  delay  a  little  the  publication  of 
the  July  number,  fltill  we  hope  to  have  it  out 
about  the  20th  of  June,  which  will  be  in  pretty 
fair  season. 

Our  new  office  is  at  112  &  114  William  street, 
between  Fulton  and  Jolm  streets.  The  reason 
of  our  moving  was,  that  we  might  have  all  the 
various  departments  of  work  on  the  Magazine 
brought  together  in  one  building,  where  every¬ 
thing  will  be  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  publishers.  Our  presses  are  placed  in 
the  basement  story  of  the  building,  tog^ether 
with  the  steam-boiler  and  engine  by  which  they 
are  driven.  In  the  first  story  above,  is  the 
general  business  office,  paper  warehouse,  kc. 
In  the  second  story  are  the  Editorial  roonu, 
mailing  r  ooms,  Ac.  In  the  third  story  the  com¬ 
positor's  hall,  where  all  the  type  setting  is  done. 
And  in  the  fourth  story  the  bindery. 

Our  new  ship  will  soon  be  completely  rigged 
and  under  full  sail,  and  we  trust  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  make  in  our 
Magazine,  will  render  it  more  acceptable  to 
subscribers  and  the  public  than  ever. 


Bloiloal  Chlt>ChBt  for  the  Month. 

CoKCKKTS _ The  taste  is  increasiiiK  amongst 

ns  for  these  refining  and  elegant  entertain¬ 
ments.  It  has  been  a  feature  introduced  and 
made  popular  only  within  the  last  few  years,  to 
have  morning  musical  entertainments,  called 
Matinees,  which  have  been  principally  attended 
by  ladies,  and  consisting  always  of  the  highest 
class  of  music,  and  being  managed  with  every 
nicety  that  wonld  render  them  homelfte  and 
attractive,  they  have  met  with  great  snccess. 
Of  these  the  plea.santest  that  the  last  month 
has  presented  have  been  the  remainder  of  the 
series  given  by  William  Mason,  who,  with  Theo. 
Thomas,  the  violinist,  has  afforded  the  lovers 
of  classical  music  an  entertainment  such  as  a 
few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  a 
folly  to  suggest. 

These  have  usually  consisted  of  three  or  at 
most  four  pieces  of  purely  classical  music,  se¬ 
lected  from  such  masters  as  Beethoven,  Han¬ 
del,  Schuman,  I.  Sebastian  Bach,  Mendelsohn 
and  others,  and  given  with  that  precision  and 
completeness  that  Wm.  Mason’s  name  wonld 
sufficiently  guarantee.  There  has  generally  in 
each  been  a  quartette  for  stringed  instruments, 
then  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  some 
grandly  concerted  piece,  (such,  for  instance, 
as  a  tripple  Concerto  of  I.  S.  Bach,  which 
three  Pianos  and  a  quintet  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  rendered),  in  which  the  fullest  harmo¬ 
nies  might  be  heard.  Nothing  for  individual 
egotism  or  personal  show-off  has  been  allowed, 
and  each  of  the  great  players,  composing  Mr. 
Mason's  little  party,  has  lent  himself  hnmbly 
but  fervently  to  do  Justice  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  master  whose  composition  lay  on  the  desk 
before  him,  with  little  thought  of  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  think  of  the  player. 

Such  singleness  of  purpose,  which  has  really 
been  thus  witnessed,  of  conrsecould  only  result 
in  giving  a  very  high  order  of  entertaUunent ; 


little  concerts. 

At  one  of  these,  great  interest  was  elicited 
by  the  introduction  of  three  Pianos,  played  by 
William  Mason,  Timm,  and  Bcharfenberg.  It 
was  gratifying  to  know  the  Pianos  were  of 
American  make,  instead  of  being  imported  in¬ 
struments,  such  as  Thalberg  plays  upon ;  and  a 
matter  of  pride  to  feel  that  they  more  favora¬ 
bly  compared  with  those  of  Erard,  or  any  other 
European  manufacturer. 

Other  entertainments  similar  in  intention 
have  been  given  by  Eisfeidt.  at  which  a  new 
lion  of  the  Piano,  by  name  Gustav  Batter;  has 
attracted  great  attention.  New  York  is  rich 
BOW  in  Pianists,  but  those  who  watch  and  hear, 
know  that  there  are  young  students  of  the  in¬ 
strument  of  home-growth  and  home  education, 
who  are  quietly  but  surely  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  for  a  rank  amongst  musical  celebrities, 
second  to  none  of  the  names  that  the  world 
holds  as  famous. 

The  Academy  op  Music _ The  Opera  era  has 

now  closed,  after  a  most  effective  and  bust¬ 
ling  season,  which  wo  trust  has  been  every 
way  satisfactory  and  productive  to  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

An  nnnsual  liberality  has-  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Ullman  both  in  the  engagements  he  has 
made  and  in  the  novelties  he  has  produced. 
No  opera  company  in  the  world  has  been  able 
to  give  a  stronger  cast  than  the  opera-goers  at 
Fourteenth  Street  have  heard  night  after  night. 
The  engagement  of  Carl  Formes  proved  every 
way  a  card— and  now  that 'the  last  scene  has 
been  played,  and  the  curtain  has  dropped  upon 
opera  for  some  months  at  least,  the  public  have 
a  pleasant  retrospect,  and,  better  still,  a  prom¬ 
ising  present  and  suggestive  future.  The  great 
novelty  of  thjs  last  season  has  been  the  revival 
of  Mr.  Fry's/  opera  of  Leonora,  an  American 
opera  by  an  American  composer. 

The  great  stumbling  block  to  its  immediate 
acceptance  and  appreciation  was  in  its  appeal¬ 
ing  so  forcibly  to  the  memory  that  hearers  be¬ 
came  suspicious  of  wholesale  plagiarism,  and 
as  reminiscence  after  reminiscence  of  well 
known  operatic  bits  before  enjoyed  in  the  op¬ 
eras  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  rose  upon  the  ear, 
a  hostile  feeling  was  aroused  which  prevented 
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and  our  pleasantest  memories  of  the  month 
rest  upon  those  purely  classicafand  graceful 
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fulljiutiee  to  the  eompoeer.  Two  other  oir- 
camstancee  were  also  mach  againet  Mr.  Fry. 
The  first,  in  that  the  opera  haring  been  origin¬ 
ally  prodnced  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  very 
much  of  the  mnsio  had  been  popularized  by 
others,  and,  being  well  remembered,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  ownership  was  not  readily  admitted- 
The  other,  Mr.  Fry  has  himself  only  to  blame 
for,  and  consists  in  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  has  in  the  first  place  defended  his  perfect  right 
to  use  other  men's  ideas  as  much  as  he  pleased ; 
even  asserting  that  no  great  work  of  art, 
whether  poem  or  opera,  could  be  perfect  that 
did  not.  Though  underlying  all  this  is  a  truth, 
it  is  not  one  that  the  public  will  readily  admit, 
and  so  originality  will  still  be  looked  for,  and 
the  scissors  department  be  only  tolerated  in  a 
cheap  weekly  paper— not  in  a  grand  opera. 

The  plot,  too,  is  but  a  revival  of  Bulwer’s 
Lady  of  Lyons,  (in  itself  a  rehash  of  an  older 
talc.)  with  unnecessary  departures  from  the 
fidelity  of  time,  circumstance  and  action,  that 
simplifies  the  well  known  original.  Mr.  Fry 
dances  his  unities  about  in  a  whimsical  manner 
and  puzzles  the  reader  of  the  Libretto  (for  to 
the  listener  to  the  music  of  the  opera  it  makes 
no  difference)  why  “the  characters,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  are  changed, 
and  the  place  and  period  of  the  action  trans¬ 
ferred  from  France  in  the  era  of  her  revolution¬ 
ary  triumphs,  to  Spain,  in  that  of  her  early  con¬ 
quests  in  America.’’  More  particularly  is  he 
puzzled,  because  no  intelligible  reference  is 
made  to  this  by  the  actors  on  the  stage,  but  is 
a  secret  between  the  composer  and  the  reader 
of  the  Libretto. 

These  Just  exceptions  taken,  the  opera  is  a 
great  and  noble  work — the  opening  chorus,  un¬ 
fairly  heard  because  only  too  familiar  through 
negro  minstrelsy  and  “Dinah’s  Wedding,”  is  a 
crisp  and  rythmatic  melody  of  a  most  taking 
character,  and  good  enough  to  redeem  many 
defects.  After  this,  comes  the  old  English 
song  “  King  Death,”  and  here  again  memory 
refused  to  allow  the  first  hearing  of  an  air  of  a 
new  and  original  opera. 

Mr.  Ullman  prodnced  it  in  a  most  liberal  and 
admirable  manner.  Considering  that  it  was 
only  offered  for  two  nights,  the  generous  aid 
he  gave  to  its  production  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  intentions  of  the  composer  were  car¬ 
ried  out  were  truly  praiseworthy,  the  dresses 
and  misce  en  scene  being  excellent,  and  the 
cast  the  best  that  his  magnificent  company 
could  afford. 

There  is  an  encouragement  in  this  for  Ameri¬ 
can  composers,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  able 
to  herald  the  production  of  other  home-com¬ 
posed  operas. 

The  opera  over,  our  indefatigable  manager 


will  not  content  himself  with  idleness,  but  has 
commenced  popular  concerts  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  with  the  king  of  the  orehestra,  Musard, 
to  conduct,  and  with  Thalberg,  the  monarch  of 
the  piano,  to  relieve  the  ear,  (surcharged  with 
such  mighty  sounds  as  the  orchestra  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  performers  can  evoke,)  and 
steal  our  sympathies  and  hearts  with  its  touch¬ 
ing  voice-like  tones  such  as  his  quiet  and  fin¬ 
ished  playing  can  alone  produce. 

After  these,  we  are  promised  a  new  opera 
season,  with  novelties  and  hopes  of  grandeuta 
as  yet  unsurpassed. 

I^etter  Orotn  Rellle,  of  PennsylTwala- 

lb  Oti  Editor  Emerton't  MagatitK. 

I'asa  Six 

Tla  with  reelings  respectful 
That  I  write  you  a  line  if  not  more, 

Thu’  I  fear  yon  will  think  me  neglectful. 

In  not  having  done  so  before  ; 

Dut  I  trust  that  year  kindly  good  natuf3 
Will  grant  ms  excuse  for  this  time. 

And  if  ever  I’m  so  in  the  futnre 
May  I  never  write  letters  in  rhyme. 

Bat  a  reason  I’ll  give — and  this  is  it — 

For  eansing  your  letter  to  wait, 

You  must  know  I  hare  been  on  a  visit, 

And  returned  to  my  home  but  of  late. 

To  digress  from  the  subject — the  weather 
At  Is  delightfatly  fine  for  the  season,  ^ 

And  now  don’t  you  see  in  this  “  letther  ” 

Thera  is  somewhat  of  rhyme  and  of  reasoA  ' 

I  hops  the  enelceed  may  be  pleasing,) 

’Tia  a  bit  in  advance  ’twill  be  seen. 

But  we  rnuif  keep  ahead  of  the  season 
To  keep  pace  with  your  fast  Magazine  ; 

Tbo’  I  fear  that  your  eye  as  a  critic 
Will  condemn  my  attempt  at  blank  verse. 

And  1  hesitate  much  to  submit  it — 

For  what,  than  rejection,  is  worse  t 

I  know  you’ll  be  pleased  with  this  spinning 
Of  rhymes— for  tis  fair  to  suppose 
If  you’re  not  satisfied  in  beginning, 

,  You’ll  be  perfectly  so,  at  the  close  I 
Now  Just  but  a  word  in  conclusion. 

And  I’ll  come  to  the  “  lastly  “  and  end, 

May  I  liope  that  ’tis  not  a  ddtuion — 

IAok  books  Mihick  yon  promised  losend  1 
Yours  sincerely. 

To  the  charge  delicately  made  iu  the  last 
two  lines,  we  must  plead  guilty.  The  maga¬ 
zines  were  promised,  but  it  appears  they  have 
not  been  sent.  The  oversight  shall  be  correct¬ 
ed  forthwith.  Nellie  certainly  holds  a  versa¬ 
tile  pen,  and  can  change  her  style  at  will, 

“  From  glare  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.” 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  playful  epistlo 
in  rhyme,  she  sends  us  the  following  giravq^ 
contribution  in  bUnk  verse  ^ 
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M«]'^hoagbta. 

Mat,  blr-luiir’d  nuiden  of  the  yttx,  U  come  I 
With  light,  eUetio  etcp,  quick  bounding  o’er  the  hUli, 
Her  ejlphhke  form  Appears.  Her  magic  voice 
Unlocks  the  fetters  of  the  silent  brooks 
And  bids  them  Sow  rejoicing  thro’  the  rales. 

The  tender  grass,  up-springing  neatb  her  feet 
Tuts  on  a  mantle  of  its  richest  green, . 

And  coy  jrouug  buds,  that  waited  for  the  touch 
Of  summer  suns  to  bring  their  beauties  forth, 

Perforce  consent  to  ope  their  sealed  lids 
And  wake  to  life  beneath  her  wooing  kiss  f 

See  how  the  willow’s  dainty  tassel’d  boughs, 

And  aspen’d  silver  leaves,  sway  to  and  fro. 

As  if  in  pure  delight  to  revel  thus 

Mid  the  sweet  odours  of  her  balmy  breath;  | 

Through  all  the  fields  is  heard  a  busy  hum. 

As  each  industrious  bee  from  flower  to  flower,' 

His  work  pursues,  until,  his  yellow  thighs 
Down  laden  with  his  wealth  of  gather’d  store. 
Homeward  he  sure  and  swiftly  wings  his  way. ' 

And  yet,  ’mid  all  the  beauty  of  this  sweet  _ 

May  -time,  sad  thoughts,  like  sombre  clouds  will  come. 
Shrouding  my  heart.  I  think  of  one,  a  tkir 
Yet  fragile  child,  and  lovely  as  the  month 
That  gave  him  birth — that  once  I  called  my  own — 

Ob !  with  what  rapture  I  pressed  him  to  my  heart 
And  thanked  the  Giver,  for  his  precious  gift  I 
Three  years — three  short  and  fleeting  years,  with  ns 
Ho  dwelt— then  came  that  dreaded  Presence,  Death, 
Shut  out  from  those  blue  eyes  the  light  of  life. 

And  with  his  icy  Angers  closed  the  lids. 

He  set  his  seal  upon  those  rosy  lit>’'i  • 

And  hush’d  the  music  of  his  childish  voice 
Forever.  And  this  is  why  my  thoughts  to-day 
Are  sad.  I  know  the  genial  rays  of  summer  suns, 

And  silvery  footed  rains,  that  gently  fall. 

And  toft  sooth  winds  that  sigh  among  tbs  trees 
Breathing  a  requiem  o’er  the  early  dead. 

Are  powerless,  all,  to  give  to  me  again 
My  darling  boy,  who  lies  so  motionless 
And  cold  beneath  yon  sad  and  quiet  mound. 

We  did  not  know  before,  that  our  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  “Nellie”  was  a  mourning  mother. 
From  the  youthful  sprightliness  of  some  of  her 
writings,  we  had  addressed  her  as  Miss,  but 
now  learn  that  we  should  write  Mrs.  Well,  wo 
desire  here,  to  say  one  word  to  the  young  mourn¬ 
ing  mother,  suggested  by  the  last  two  lines  of 
her  article  above.  Look  not  down  upon  the 
“sad  and  quiet  mound,”  but  vp  to  Hun,  who 
is  “  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  We  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  text,  but  illustrate  it  by  re¬ 
publishing  the  following  brief  stanzas  which 
were  a  favorite  with  us  many  years  ago. 

The  Infent  and  the  Roee. 

I  saw  a  blushing  vernal  rose 

In  all  its  new  blown  charms  arrayed. 

And  in  the  arms  of  soft  repose 
Beneath  that  flower  an  infant  laid. 

I  gazed  on  each  with  wild  delight. 

For  both  were  lovely  to  the  eight. 


I  look’d  again,  and  Autumn’s  blast 
Bad  stript  that  rose  of  all  its  charms. 

And  death  with  withering  power  had  nass’d 
And  clasp’d  the  babe  in  icy  arms. 

Now  where  the  leafless  rosebush  sighi 
Low  in  its  grave  that  infant  lies. 

How  nature’s  cruel  law,  I  cried. 

Cuts  short  the  hour  of  beauty’s  reign  ! 

But  nature's  cheering  voice  replied. 

They  both  shall  live  and  bloom  again — 

The  one  in  Spring  shall  grace  the  grove. 

And  one  shall  smile  in  courts  above.  - 

Letter  from  a  Young  Artist. 

_  Londok,  April  2ad.,  1863. 
Mr  Deak  Friend  : — 

After  a  pleasant  but  rather  tedious  voyage  I 
find  myself  at  last  safely  settled  in  Loudon, 
with  much  improved  health  aud  enlarged  ca¬ 
pacities  for  appreciating  the  beauties  of  the 
green  solid  earUi.  The  sea,  though  full  of  the 
grandest  sublimities  is  yetunsuited  to  that  part 
of  my  corporeal  existence,  upon  which  the 
healthy  action  of  the  mind  so  much  depends, 
and  couscquently  my  enthusiasm  for  its  charm¬ 
ing  varieties,  has  been  generally  very  suppress¬ 
ed.  I,  however  have  never  enjoyed  traveling 
BO  well  as  the  lour  from  the  Scilly  Mauds 
(where  we  lauded,)  to  this  city.  The  country 
is  looking  very  lovely,  much  more  cultivated 
than  our  own,  you  know,  but  neither  so  hilly 
nor  picturesque. 

I  have  been  in  Loudon  but  about  tlwee  days, 
but  in  that  time  have  managed  to  sec  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  city.  My  first  visit  waa 
to  the  National  Gallery  which  I  assure  you  far 
exceeded  my  c.xpectations.  Never  had  1  been 
in  such  a  seemingly  visionary  state  of  exis¬ 
tence.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  too  much  de¬ 
tail,  you  have  read  so  much  of  it  by  able,  de* 
Bcriptive  pens.  Of  the  “  Ecce  Homo”  by  Cor- 
regio,  jron  cannot  form  too  high  an  idea.  It 
would  entrance  you.  The  head  of  Christ  is  ol 
the  highest  type,  and  approaches  nearer  my 
ideal  than  any  I  ever  saw  painted,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  very  celebrated  one  of  Guido’s,  which 
hangs  near  it.  The  National  Gallery  is  open  to 
Students  two  days  in  the  week,  and  should  I 
remain  here  during  the  summer,  of  which  1 
have  been  thinking,  I  may  avail  myself  of  the 
chance  for  study.  Westminister  Abbey  I  have 
visited,  bnt  only  partially.  1  remained  mostly 
in  the  “  Poet’s  Comer,”  which  to  a  reflective 
mind  suggests  so  many  thoughts.  I  was  affec¬ 
ted  by  a  most  singular  and  indiscribable  feel¬ 
ing  of  which  the  snrroundings,  the  lofty,  awe- 
insprlring  arches,  the  “  dim  religious  light,” 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  high  walls,  mildewed 
by  ages,  caused  not  the  least  important  part. 
As  I  came  away  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
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complete  lit  Washington  Irving’s  description  of 
it,  even  to  the  swallows  twittering  and  flying 
about  its  mouldering  windows  and  arches.  Of 
other  interesting  buildings  I  have  seen  but  the 
c.\tcrior,  including  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
British  Museum,  the  Bank  of  England,  &c. 
Windsor  Castle  I  saw  very  plainly  from  the 
cars,  on  my  way  hither.  The  Tower,  Hampton 
Court  Palace  and  Zoological  Garden.  I  have  not 
yet  seen,  but  hope  to  pay  them  all  a  vistit  in 
the  course  of  time.  After  being  in  London 
two  or  three  days.  New  York  to  one’s  recollec¬ 
tions  appears  small.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
you  for  the  Magazines  which  you  presented  me 
at  my  departure,  I  assure  they  passed  many  an 
otherwise  weary  hour,  very  pleasantly  on  board 
tiic  vessel.  I  ne  ver'rcad  liner  sonnets  than  those 
of  *'  Ileloise  to  Abelard.” 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Jerrold,  but  think  I 
will  do  so  soon.  I  have  often  wished  you  were 
my  “  companion-du-voyage,"  that  you  might 
enjoy  the  same  scenery  and  ”  adventures, ” 
How  do  you  progrc.ss,  and  are  you  yet  deter¬ 
mined  when  you  will  come  to  Europe  ?  Please 
write  me  soon  a  long  letter.  One  more  word 
in  regard  to  the  National  Gallery  ;  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed,  after  visiting  it,  with  tho 
value  of  the  Bryan  Gallery,  New  York.  After 
studying  technicalities,  it  is  easy  to  judge  by 
the  surface  of  a  picture,  its  similarity  to  anoth¬ 
er.  There  is  no  picture  in  the  latter  gallery 
which  Hr.  Bryan  considers  tlie  production  of 
the  great  masters,  whoso  works  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  here,  that  I  doubt  the 
originality  of.  Tho  Correyio  especially  lu  color 
end  composition  is  very  much  like  the  specimen 
by  thesame  master  here. 

Moat  sincerely  yours,  D.  E.  C. 

Books  Received  at  tbls  Office. 

New  American  Cyclopedia,  a  Popular  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  General  Knowledge,  edited  by  Cieorge 
Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  first  and  second 
volumes  including  A.  to  Bra.  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  A  Co. 

Life  of  Vincent  De  Paul,  by  Henry  Bedford, 
M.  A.  New  York.  D  &  J  Sadlier  A  Co. 

Poems  by  Howard  H.  Caldwell.  Boston. 
tVliittemore  Niles  A  Hall. 

The  Farmer’s  A  Mechanic’s  Practical  Archi¬ 
tect  and  Guide  to  Rural  Economy,  by  J.  H. 
Hammond,  Architect.  Boston.  John  P.  Jew¬ 
ett  A  Co. 

Adele,  A  Tale  by  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  of 
Rachel  Grey  Ac.,  Ac.  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co. 

Rome,  its  Ruler  and  its  Institutions,  by  John 
Francis  Maguire,  M.  P.  New  York,.  D.  AJ. 
Sadlier  A  Co. 


Green  Mountain  Boys.  Buffalo.  Pafair.ey  A 
Co. 

North  American  A  Brownson’s  Quarterly  Re¬ 
views. 

Tho  Fourth  Reader,  or  e.xercises  in  reading 
and  speaking,  designed  for  the  higher  classes 
in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools,  by  Salem 
Town,  L.  L.  D.  Buffalo.  Phinne^  A  Co. 

A  New  System  of  Arithmetic,  by  Charles  G. 
Burnham,  A.  M.  Keene  (N.  H.)  S.  A  G.  S. 
Woodward. 

The  North  American  Spelling  Book,  con¬ 
formed  to  Worcester’s  Dictionary,  by  L.  W, 
Leonard.  Kecno  (N.  H.)  G  A  G.  H.  Tildcn. 

Key  to  Burnham’s  Arithmetic.  Revised  for 
the  use  of  Teachers,  by  Charles  O.  Burnham. 
Keene  (N.  H.)  S.  A  G.  S.  Woodward,  1858. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Charles  G.  Burnham. 
Keene  (N.  H.)  S.  A  G.  S.  Woodward. 

The  Quaker  Soldier,  or  the  British  in  Phila 
delphia.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

To  a  Certain  Class  of  Sabserlbers. 

Tue  following  letter,  embodying  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  many  inquiries,  comes  in  good  time, 
and  explains  itself. 

- ,  April  20,  1869. 

Hbssbs.  OaKSXmi  A  Co.  I  lubicribed  for  your 
Magazine  in  July  last,  and  of  course  my  year  expiree 
with  the  June  number.  Since  I  subscribed,  I  see  you 
bare  offered  some  extraordinary  inducements  to  all 
subscribers  for  the  year  1858  :  that  is  to  say,  to  all  who 
take  the  Magazine  from  last  January  to  next  January, 
yon  present  a  splendid  fire  dollar  engraring,  called  the 
“  lost  Supper.”  When  I  Brat  saw  your  advertisement 
I  did  not  trouble  my  head  much  about  it,  for  I  fancied 
your  gift  might  turn  ont  pretty  much  like  most  of  the 
New  York  gifts,  a  sort  of  bogus  affair.  But  one  of  my 
neighbors  has  subscribed  and  has  already  got  the  en- 
graving,  and  I  must  say  it  is  the  finest  and  most  mag¬ 
nificent  engraving  I  ever  saw.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want 
that  engraving,  but  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  and  sub¬ 
scribe  for  your  Magazine  from  last  January  again,  and 
so  have  duplicates  for  six  months,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  find  a  good  use  for  tliem  by  lending  to 
my  uoighbors.  I  thought  of  renewing  my  subscription 
to  your  Magazine  in  July,  for  I  hare  become  quite  at-- 
tached  to  it,  and  should  hardly  know  bow  to  do  without 
it.  But  if  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  that  Last  Supper  en¬ 
graving  because  I  did  not  happen  to  subscribe  just  in 
the  right  time,  I  shall  be  almost  tempted  to  give  up  the 
Magazine.  Now  why  is  not  my  three  dollars  just  as 
good  for  you  from  July  to  July,  as  it  would  be  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  January  t  If  you  say  it  is,  and  say  I  shall  have 
the  engraving,  I  will  send  on  my  three  dollars.  But 
till  I  hear  from  you  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  shall  bold 
back. 

■  Respectfully  yours. 

We  pnblish  the  above  letter  because  it  states 
clearly  a  question  interesting  to  a  large  class 
of  our  subscribers,  especially  to  all  whose  year¬ 
ly  subscription  expires  with  the  June  number, 
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closing  the  present  volume.  All  new  subscri¬ 
bers  during  the  present  year  take  the  back 
numbers  from. January  last  to  secure  the  en¬ 
graving  accordiiig  to  our  prospectus.  But  it 
would  be  a  hard  case  to-(ompel  those  who  sub¬ 
scribed  previoflsly  to  January,  and  whose  sub¬ 
scriptions  arc  now  running  out,  to  take  tlie 
back  numbers  again  from  January  or  be  de¬ 
prived  of  our  very  valuable  engraving.  We 
therefore  say  to  all  back  subscribers  whoso 
names  are  on  onr  books,  if  they  r^new  their 
subscription  by  sending  us  three  dollars  during 
the  present  year,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  five  dollar  engraving  of  the  “  Last 
Supper”  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve  Disci¬ 
ples.  This  engraving  is  not  for  sale,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  sobscrib. 
ing  for  this  Magazine. 


To  Subscrlben  In  Vermont. 

We  have  for  sometime  past  been  receiving 
letters  from  persons  in  Verincnt,  who  say  they 
have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  this  magazine 
ko  one  Senaca  Robinson,  and  complaining  that 
they  do  not  receive  the  magazine,  inquiring  if 
he  is  our  agent,  Ac.  To  some  of  these  letters 
we  have  replied  personally,  but  there  are  so 
many,  and  some  of  them  so  severe,  that  we 
feel  bound  to  make  a  general  and  public  reply, 

Mr.  Robinson  is  not  our  agent,  and  never  has 
been.  He  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  former 
publishers  of  this  magazine,  and  soon  after  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietors 
he  was  here  in  New  York,  and  called  at  the  of¬ 
fice.  An  agency  was  offered  him  on  the  same 
terms  with  other  agents,  but  ho  declined.  He 
demanded  terms  which  we  did  not  see  fit  to  al¬ 
low,  and  we  gave  him  no  agency  at  all.  He  has 
sent  us  no  money  and  no  subscribers’  names^ 
and  we  have  sent  him  no  magazines.  We  nn- 
derstand  he  works  on  his  own  hook,  getting  his 
magazines  from  dealers.  This  he  would  hare  a 
right  to  do  if  he  would  only  furnish  the  maga¬ 
zines.  But  he  has  no  right  to  pocket  the  money 
of  subscribers  and  give  no  equivalent;  nor 
has  be  any  right  to  throw  the  blame  of  his 
trickery  on  us.  One  postmaster  writes  to  u.s 
that  he  told  Robinson  that  sub.scribers  ail 
round  were  complaining  that  they  did  not  get 
their  magazines,  and  his  cool  reply  was,  “  our 
folks  down  at  New  York  are  getting  careless." 
The  same  postmaster  says  if  Robinson  is  not 
onr  agent,  he  Will  get  a  thorough  and  severe 
overhauling.  We  say,  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  best  way  for  subscribers  in  Vermont,  as 
well  as  every  where  else,  is  to  send  then-  three 
dollars  directly  to  Oaksmith  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  then  they  will  not  only  be  sure  of  getting 


the  magazine  for  a  year,  but  will  receive  al¬ 
so  an  engraving  worth  five  dollars. 

The  Ulao  Tree. 

Im  the  sunny  days  of  June, 

When  the  birds  are  all  a-tune, 

And  the  honey  feast  is  coming  for  the  humnilng  bird 
and  bee 

Oh,  of  sll  the  trees  that  grow 
And  with  blossoms  that  do  blow. 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  is  the  lilac  tree. 

For,  though  purple  is  the  bloom 
That  its  crisping  buds  assume, 

like  the  tint  on  far  off  mountains  beyond  the  pleasant 
sea, 

Yet  the  freshness  but  dccclTcs, 

For  amid  the  shady  leaves 

There  is  ever  a  doad  blossom  on  the  Ulao  tree  : 

And  so  it  is  with  all, 

Tliat  in  things  both  great  and  small 
Of  our  life  a  distant  gloaming  in  our  dreaming  we  may 
see, 

For  when  the  heart  is  gladdest 

O  there’s  something  in  it  saddest, 

like  the  blossom  and  the  blight  upon  the  lilac  treo. 

Ibronlu,  Canada  West,  1858.  C.  D.  Sua.\ley. 

The  Next  Volame. 

The  present  number  closes  the  sixth  volimio 
of  this  Magazine,  bound  copies  of  which  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  weeks.  They  canuot  be  ready 
immediately,  as  two  or  three  numbers  have  to 
be  reprinted.  As  every  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  is  electrotyped,  we  can  always  furnish  sin¬ 
gle  numbers  or  bound  volumes  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work. 

The  next  volume  commencing  with  the  July 
number,  will  be  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  volume  now  closing,  as  it  will  have  better 
paper,  better  press-work,  better  illustrations, 
and  a  more  careful  superintendence  in  all  its 
departments.  And  still  more  important  ar¬ 
rangements  are  in  progress  for  farther  and 
greater  improvements  in  the  succeeding  vol¬ 
ume,  which  will  commence  in  January  next. 
Persons  whose  subscriptions  expire  with  the 
present  number,  will  be  entitled  to  the  magnif¬ 
icent  five  dollar  engraving  of  the  “  Last  Supper  ’  * 
by  renewing  their  subscription.  For  three  dol¬ 
lars  they  will  receive  the  Magazine  for  a  year 
and  the  five  dollar  engraving,  as  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  explained  in  another  article. 

We  still  receive  letters  from  subscribers 
throngh  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,  in¬ 
quiring  if  they  are  nut  entitled  to  the  ”  Last 
Supper,”  and  if  not,  how  they  can  obtain  it. 
We  therefore  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last 
number,  that  all  such  subscribers,  whose  names 
are  on  our  books,  shall  receive  the  engraving 
by  sending  us  one  dollar,  and  fifteen  cents  in 
postage  stamps  to  prepay  the  postage. 


